






































JHE DAILY PAPER. 


a 


‘YNHE announcement made last month concerning the proposed Daily Paper has naturally excited considerable 
* comment. Whatever may be the ultimate result of my offer, one thing already stands out quite clearly. 

That is, the soundness anl the utility of the scheme which I set forth as that by which a newspaper can be 
financed. 

The idea, for which I can claim no credit, came to me nearly four years ago as I was walking across Charing 
Cross Bridge on my way to the Pall Mall Gazette office. Like all journalists, I suppose, I was chafing a little at the 
difficulty which the lack of capital imposes upon the editor, when the question was put to me within: “ Why don’t 
you raise your capital by giving it away?” I laughed at the paradoxical suggestion, but it was repeate1 and pressed 
upon me until I began to see that there was something in it. Before I had got to the other end of the bridge, I saw 
that there was everything in it, and from that day to this I have only waited for a suitable opportunity of putting 
the suggestion to a test. Even if there were no adequate response to my offer, that would not prove that the scheme 
was unsound. It woull only prove that I was not wanted to edit a daily paper. A journalist who was wanted, 
might take up the scheme, and find in it the short and easy solution of his difficulties. 

I have no patent rights in the idea. As it was given to me so I give it to the public. If any should ask who 
gave it me, and by whom was the question asked that started the suggestion, I can give no answer. Sometimes on 
a calm summer day there floats down slowly through the air a white downy feather. It does not come down 
as a stone falls. Its motion is slow and graceful, and sometimes it seems to pause as it descends. But at last it 
reaches the ground. Where does it come from? From some bird obviously. But as far as you can see up into the 
infinite azuze of the sky, you see no plume from which this fluffy fragment of down could have come. Yet it is 
there, and a bird grew it somewhere and sometime. Of that you can be sure, but only of that. So it is with this 
idea; it came to me from without as much as that feather does. All ideas must originate in some mind somewhere, 
and as this one did not originate in my consciousness, I have accepted it gratefully as a free gift of grace from the 
Not Myself. 

In earrying this idea into effect I should prefer, undoubtedly, to receive my 100,000 subscriptions from 
100,000 individuals. That was why I made the offer last month to the readers of Tar Review or Reviews. But 
as a matter of business such an arrangement was almost inconceivable. The business value of the suggestion made 
to me, upon which I have acted, only comes in when you ean deal with the shares in blocks of fifty ora hundred. A one 
pound share even at ten per cent. is somewhat of a nuisance, unless you can put several of them together. ‘The 
question has repeatedly been put to me whether any one can apply for more than one share. I reply, “ Certainly, but 
if you do, you must subscribe for as many papers as you want debentures.” To which the answer is, “ But I don’t 
want more than one copy of the paper.” Thus here arises at the very outset the necessity for the b%e noire of modern 
Socialism, the middleman. And a very interesting problem arises as to whether the associative principle has gained 
sufficient hold amongst us for this offer to be utilised for the purposes of financing all manner of good causes, or 
whether it will fall into the hands of the trade. 

Everything of course depends upon whether the Daily Paper—a sample copy of which is issued with our 
Christmas Number—is likely to catch on. I have my own ideas on that subject, and if those ideas are correct, and 
are shared by others, it is merely a question whether my £100,000 are snapped up by the trade, or are made the 
means of financing various forms of philanthropic enterprise. Any active local secretary of any association, social 
or religious, who believes that the paper would go to the extent of a hundrel copies in his district, could put £100 
into the treasury of his society, by standing out of £130 for twelve months. He would get the money back in the 
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daily pennies which any newsagent would collect for him on the usual terms, and at the end of the year he would 
have £100 in five or ten per cent. debentures. Any society with a hundred branches throughout the country, each of 
which could secure a hundred subscribers, might obtain a permanent endowment of £10,000 yielding from £500 to 
£1,000 per year. 

No such offer has ever been made in our time. For instance, an association for the general advocacy of th» 
Woman’s Movement—which I mention because I should probably be in more general accord with it than with any 
other political or social society—might be financed into a position of opulence which no other sosiety occupies, if its 
founders were to take up, say, 50,000 subscriptions for one year. At the end of the year they would have had £65,000 
worth of papers to dispose of, by which they could have recouped themselves for every penny of their outlay ; andl 
they would then find themselves in possession of £59,000 debentures bearing from five to ten per cent. interest, 
which would supply offices, secretaries, and agents on a scale possible to no other Woman’s Society in existence. 

The immense premium offered for the purposes of launching the Daily Paper will in the natural order of things 
fall into the hands of the trade unless means are promptly taken to intercept it by societies or associations, existing 
or to come into existence. The trade will naturally look at the question solely from this point of view: Will the 
Daily Paper catch on? If it is certain to catch on, then there is £100,000 to be scrambled for, that at least is quite 
clear. For if the paper, of which they have now a sample before them, will sell on its own merits as Tue REVIEW oF 
Review sells, or as Tit Bits and Answers sell, then the newsagents can put £100,000 into their pockets without the 
least risk, and at the same time increase their own business. Take for instance the largest newsagents in the world— 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. Suppose for a moment that they knew as a positive certainty that next year 100,000 


copies per day would be sold of the Daily Pap:. In that case they would be no less certain to have the handling of 


30,000 of them. If they put it only at 25,000, which is far below their minimum proportion of the sales of a daily paper 
of 100,000 circulation, they could (of course, I know they will not, and I am taking their case because there will be no 
suspicion of any attempt to appeal to the firm that is named), by subscribing in advance for 25,000 copies of the 
paper, in return for the laying out of £39,000 for twelve months, put £25,000 in their pocket. They would, in 
addition, have the profit upon the supplying of 25,000 copies through th> trade in the ordinary course. 

I know Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son would never dream of making a deal on such terms. They will sell the 
paper in the ordinary way, as they would sell any other paper, but beyond that they will not go. But the possibilities 
are the same for any newsagent, only on a smaller scale; <.e., a newsagent, wholesale or retail, who was confilent that 
he could dispose of 2,000 or 5,00) copies in the ordinary way through the trade, only needs to raise £3,000 or 
£6,500 to make over 75 per cent. interest in the first year; whichever way it turns, the newsagent must gain. The 
subscription price of the paper has been placed at the full rate of a penny a day, without allowing any discount for 
payment in advance, in order to avoid any appearance of underselling the trade through whom it is probable the paper 
will be chiefly distributed. 

The terms upon which its distribution will be undertaken will naturally be subject to an arrangement between 
the Daily Paper and the newsagents. At present, the custom of the trade is well-established. The newsagent under- 
takes to get orders, to take the risk of bad debts, and to pay the cost of carriage. In return for this service, he 
receives his present commission, and that, of course, is the basis upon which the negotiations between the trade 
and the Daily Paper would rest. Upon that point there need be no misunderstanding. Whatever the terms 
ultimately arrived at may be, they will start upon the basis of existing rates, as adjusted to existing cireumstances:- 
In matters of business no one expects any one to work for nothing, nor do I wish to complicate a revolution in 
newspaper finance by undertaking at the same time a revolution in news distribution. The offer which I make, 
if taken up by the trade, would practically make them assured partners to the extent of five or ten per cent. in 
an enterprise all the risks of which will be borne by myself. 

But I close as I began. From the point of view of sympathisers, everything depends upon-the degree of personal 
confidence which they have in me. From the business point of view, that element does notcome in. The dominating 
factor in the question, looked at as a financial speculation, depends upon the opinion which each possible subscriber 
in the trade, or out of it, forms as to the probabilities of such a Daily Paper as that which is published with my 
Christmas Number, commanding a circulation and becoming a property. If they do not think it will catch on, they 
will wisely have nothing to do with it. On the o*’.er hand, if they believe, as many who have spoken to me do 
believe, that the Daily Pap-r is built on lines that are certain to render it a great success, then there is £100,000 to 
be scrambled for, and my part in the matter is now limited to seeing that the applicants share fair all round. The 
question is now entirely beyond my control, or beyond any possibility of my exercising any influence upon the 
matter. In proof whereof, as the lawyers say, I write these lines on the eve of sailing for New York. I shall not 
return to this country until after the December Review has gone to press. Before that time, the die will have been 
cast one wy or the other. Which way the lot will fall I know not, nor any mortal. All that I know is, that 
whatever the decision may be, I will accept it loyally, cheerfully, and with a conviction that I shall then have got 
my marching orders. 
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JHE DAILY PAPER 


THINK it is only due to my readers to explain how 
the Daily Paper Company came into existence, and 
to give them a brief narrative of the facts which will 

enable them to understand exactly how things are. My 
original idea was to have issued my debentures in 
my own name, but Sir George Lewis advised me that 
it would be absolutely necessary to create a limited lia- 
bility company in order to issue those debentures. I 
objected, preferring the unlimited freedom of a private 
individual acting on his own responsibility, without any 
control from shareholders or others. Sir George Lewis 
assured me that I could be as free as a limited company 
as a private individual if I were careful to have the articles 
of association rightly drawn, and if the shareholders 
were my own personal friends, who would join the com. 
pany simply and solely for the purpose of giving me a 
free hand. There was no difficulty about these stipula- 
tions. Sir George Lewis received carte blanche to draw 
the articles as he pleased, the only indispensable point 
being that I was to be as free to do what seemed right in 
my own eyes and whatever seemed necessary for the 
welfare of the paper, as if I was working on my own 
responsibility. ‘The first counsel consulted raised many 
ybjcetions, and declared that it would be very difficult, 
‘f not impossible, to draft articles of necessary breadth. 
It was therefore necessary to employ other counsel, and 
Mr. Palmer, who is the first authority on company law, 
received his instructions on Thursday, October 12, at 
eleven o’clock. After some discussion he entered heartily 
into the scheme, and by seven o’clock that night the draft 
of the articles of association was submitted to me and 
approved. They went to the printer at once, and by five 
minutes to two on the following day the company was 
registered at Somerset House. The articles of association, 
together with the memorandum, occupy about thirty-eight 
foolseap printed pages. The putting of them together 
at such high pressure and in such a brief space of time 
was one of the quickest things done under the Companies 
Act. 

It is necessary to give this explanation in order that 
the true inwardness of the articles of association may be 
understood. The capital was purposely fixed at a nominal 
figure, inasmuch as the real working capital of the com- 
pany, by the scheme explained in the November Review, 
will be supplied by the subscribers themselves. The £20 
capital was merely fixed in order to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act. This sum is divided into 
six founders’ shares of one £1 each and fourteen ordinary 
shares of a similar amount, limited to a maximum divi- 
dend of ten percent. In order to render it impossible 
for the machinery of the Companies Act to be used in any 
way to limit my responsibility or to interfere with the 
free exercise of my discretion, a series of provisions have 
been drafted, which, by universal consent, secure the end 
in view. To begin with, I hold all the founders’ shares 
and eight of the ordinary shares. Whenever the share- 
holders are called together I have a clear majority of the 
ordinary shares, but in case this should not be sufficient, 
it is expressly stipulated in the articles of association 
that my shares shall always confer upon me the right to 
ten more votes than the aggregate votes conferred upon 
all the other shares. The result of this provision is that, 
at any meeting of the company, whether general or 
ordinary, 1 can always override all opposition, and the 
company becomes but another term for myself. This of 
course is what was aimed at from the first, both by the 
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friends who associated with me, and by the learned 
counsel who drew up the articles of association. As it 
was said in the course of the discussion with counsel, 
W. T. Stead was to be considered as an estate to be 
developed, his ideas were as so many mineral deposits 
which have to be worked, and as nobody knows what 
those ideas are except W. T. Stead himself, it was neces- 
sary for the success of the venture that the whole of the 
responsibility should be upon his head, and that no one 
in the company should have any right to interfere in any 
way with the free exercise of his absolute discretion. 
Tuis, of course, at first sight provokes criticism, but objec- 
tions will disappear when it is understood that all that is 
to be done is to define simply and legally under the Com- 
panies Act that I should have the same liberty of action 
that is possessed by every subject of Her Majesty who has 
not been converted into a limited liability company. 

The articles of association provide for the management 
of the affairs of the company under the usual forms of the 
Companies Act, as, for instance, there must be general 
meetings of the shareholders which Iam to call. Three 
constitute a quorum. I take the chair by right of office, 
and as my vote is to count ten more tha the votes of all 
those who are present, and I have besides the casting 
vote as chairman, it would seem that I can have things 
pretty much my own way. ‘The general director so con- 
stituted can from time to time increase the capital by 
the increase of such shares to such an amount as may be 
deemed expedient. In addition to the powers which I 
possess by being constituted a permanent working 
uijority of the general meeting, a new office has been 
created for me, under which I become permanent general 
director of the company. Here I quote from the Articles 
of Association :— 

The Permanent Governing Director. 


73. The said William Thomas Stead shall be the permanent 
coverning director of the company, and subject as hereinafter 
provided he shall hold that office for life, and whilst he holds 
the same the government and control of the company shall be 
vested in him. 

74. The said William Thomas Stead, whilst he holds the 
office of governing director, may, from time to time, and at any 
time, appoint any other persons to be directors of the company, 
and may define, limit, and restrict their powers, and may fix 
and determine their remuneration and duties, and may at any 
time remove any director however appointed, and may at any 
time convene a general mecting of the company. Every sue) 
appointment or removal must be in writing under the hand of 
the said William Thomas St: ad. 

73. The governing director, in addition to the powers and 
authorities by these presents expressly conferred upon him, 
may exercise all such powers and do all such acts and things 
as may be exercised or done by the comp iny. 

79. Without prejudice to the general powers conferred by 
the last preceding clause, and of the other powers conferred by 
these presents, it is hereby expressly declared that the govern- 
ing director shall have the following powers, that is to say :— 


(Then follow seven clauses, after which comes the eighth 
and last.) 


(8.) To conduct his proceedings in such manner as he shall 
in his absolute diseretion think most convenient. 

It is further enacted that “the declaration of the governing 
director as to the amount of the net profits of the company 
shall be conclusive.” 

3. The shares other than those subscribed for by the memo- 
randum of association shall be under the control of the govern- 
ing director, who may allot or otherwise dispose of the same to 
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such persons on such terms and conditions and at ‘such time 
as he thinks fit. 

24. The governing director may refuse to register any trans- 
fer of shares upon which the company has a lien to a transferee 
of whom he does not approve, without being bound to state any 
reason for such refusal. 

40. The governing director may from time to time at his 
discretion raise or borrow cr secure the payment of any sum or 
sums ef money for the purposes of the company, but so that 
the amount at any one time owing in respect of the sums so 
raised, borrowed, or secured, shall not without the sanction of 
a general meeting exceed the nominal amount of the capital. 
Nevertheless no lender or other person dealing with the com- 
pany shall be concerned to see or inquire whether this limit is 
observed. 

41. The governing director may raise or secure the repay- 
ment of such moneys in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions in all respects as he thinks fit. 

96. The governing director shall from time to time determine 
whether, and to what extent, and at what times and places, 
and under what conditions or regulations, the accounts and 
books of the company, or any of them, shall be open to the 
inspection of the members, and no member shall have any right 
of inspecting any account or book or document of the company, 
excepted as conferred by statute or authorised by the govern- 
ing director, or by a resolution of the company in general 
meeting. 

THE OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY, 


I have often endeavoured to sketch, in more or less 
shadowy outline, the various functions which scem to me 
to be capable of being filled by an editor of a daily paper. 
‘There is, however, some degree of novelty in the attempt 
to embody these aspirations in the cut-and-dried formula 
of a legal document. In the Memorandum of Association 
of the Daily Paper Company we have such an attempt, for 
which my !egal advisers are solely responsible. I did not 
alter a word in the draft. Had I done so I should have 
taken some articles out and certainly should have added 
others; as it is, however, the omnibus clause is sufficiently 
wide to enable me to do anything which seems necessary 
or expedient :— 


4. To redress or alleviate wrongs and hardships of all kinds, 
whether public or private. 

5. To expose, denounce, remove, or put down abuses and 
objectionable habits or customs, and to caution and warn the 
public, or any sections thereof. against dangers, perils, and 
risks. and to prevent and avert the same, 

6. To protect and support the defenceless and helpless against 
oppression and cruelty. 

7. To establish. promote, and assist any institutions, business 
concerns, undertakings. and conveniences which may seem 
calculated, directly or indirectly, to benefit the public or any 
section thereof. 

8. To encourage the discovery of and investigate and make 
known the nature and merits of inventions, and to acquire any 
patents or licences relating to anv such inventions. 

9. To promote and undertake discoveries and investigations 
of all kinds, and with a view thereto to employ experts, expe- 
ditions. commissioners, and agents. 

10. To promote friendly relations between employers and 
persons employed by them. 

11. To encourage thrift and temperance. 

12. To promote the cause of education in the widest sense. 

13. To carry on any business or undertaking, whether manu- 
facturing, commercial, or otherwise, except life assurance, 
which the company may think fit to carry on. 

14, To redeem, compound, reduce, remove, or procure the 
alteration of any imposts, taxes, tolls, fees, charges, rules, or 
regulations which are inconvenient, onerous, or objectionuble 
to the public or any section thereof. 

15. To promote and facilitate emigration. 

16. To act as arbitrator, umpire, or trustee in all such cases 
as may seem expedient, and to carry on all kinds of agency 
business. 
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17. To procure the decisions of questions of law which it 
may seem expedient to have decided, and to vriginate and pro- 
mote improvements in the l:w, and to support or oppose 
alterations therein, and to effect improvements in adminis- 
tration. 

18. To admit any persons to be associates of the company on 
such terms, and to confer on them such rights and privileges, 
as may seem cxpedient, 

19. To grant donations and subscribe money in such cases as 
may seem expedient, and whether for public, private, charitable, 
or benevolent purposes, or otherwise. 

20. 'To carry on business as bankers, financiers, promoters, 
and concessionnaires in all their respective branches, and tu 
carry on all kinds of guarantee and indemnity business. 

21. Generally to undertake and carry out any operations or 
transactions whatsoever, except life assurance, which may be 
lawfully undertaken and carried out by a private individual 
capitalist, and which the company may think it expedient to 
undertake and carry out. 

The express exclusion of life assurance will render it 
necessary, should the paper come into existence, for mc 
to make a separate arrangement in order that I miglit 
undertake that description of business should it seem 
desirable that I should do so. The reason why it is 
excepted in the articles of association is because the law 
rightly requires that any undertaking to found a system 
of life assurance must have a more adequate capital than 
the sum of £20. Thus has come about my transformation 
into the Daily Paper Company, Limited. 

As for the Daily Pap2r, a specimen copy of which was 
issued with the Christmas Number of the Rrvrew, ‘“ Two 
and Two Make Four,” the following description will be 
read with interest :— 


THE DAILY PAPER. 


The Daily Paper is almost exactly the shape of THE 
Review or Reviews, and consists of a neatly folded, 
pasted, and trimmed pamphlet of forty pages, ten of 
which are devoted to advertisements. ‘The other thirty 
are devoted to news of the day and special articles there- 
upon. It is Mr. Stead’s theory that what the average 
reader wants is not so much acreage of print as a 
handy readable penny paper, every page of which will 
contain something of interest. It may be said to bea kind 
of a cross between the Pall Mall Gazette and Tit Bits, 
and it avowedly aims at throwing a bridge over the abyss 
which separates the millions who read weekly misccl- 
lanies from the comparatively few who read the daily 
papers. The title-page of the paper is plain and distinc- 
tive. It bears the legend: “ For the Union of all who 
Love, in the Service of all who Suffer.” 

A reproduction of the title-page of the new paper, with 
the table of contents, is given on the next page. 

Mr. Stead’s idea at first was to produee a paper 
exactly as it would have appeared if the Daily Paper had 
been in regular course of publication, and for this pur- 
pose he selected the fourth of October, as it is the day of 
St. Francis of Assisi, who more than any other represented 
the philanthropic side of the Christian Church. But in 
working out this idea it was evident that to put before 
the public in November the Stock Exchange quotations of 
October 8rd, and the stale news of a month back, would 
have been to prejudice the project from its very outset; 
and true above everything to his conception that a paper 
must be interesting and readable, Mr. Stead has reduced to 
a minimum the news of the day, only giving that which is 
necessary to show the position it would occupy in the 
paper. The first place in the paper is devoted to a very 
exhaustive and carefully compile1 diary of the events of 
the day. These are compiled under various heads— 
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Political, Commercial, Legal, Recreational, and Miscel- 
laneous. The theatres are subdivided according: to the 
nature of the piece which they are playing. Within the 
compass of a single page is condensed a kind of antici- 
patory programme for the events of the day. Facing 
the Diary is the leading article, of which there is 
one and only one. ‘Ihe first article in the sample 
paper is devoted to setting forth, in the familar 
style in which Mr. Stead has always been accustomed 
to lay down the law in his editorial columns, the 
Home Rule Bill for 1894. A draft of this bill is 
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published on another page. Mr. Stead expresses the 
conviction that to reintroduce the Home Rule Bill of 
1893 into the House of Commons in 1894, would spell 
blue ruin for Home Rule and suicide for the Liberal 
Party. While admitting that the Irish could compel the 
Government to do this if they chose, he bases upon a 
quotation from United Ireland and an article by Sir Gavan 
Duffy a plea for a compromise which, he believes, would 
meet the needs of the situation. That compromise is, 
briefly, that a Home Rule Bill should be introduced in 
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189k, consisting of a preamble and one clause, enacting 
that a national convention of the representatives of the 
Jrish constituencies should be held in Dublin for the eon- 
sideration of all the schemes of Home Rule which have 
been brought forward, and report upon the same with a 
view to legislation in 1895. if the design is to provoke a 
conflict with the House of Lords it should be sent up in 
that form, when the Peers would be certain to throw it 
out. But if Ministers wish to relegate the question to the 
Irish people they can do it by forming the Irish members 
into a special committee empowered to meet at Dublin 
and to hold their meetings during the recess. By this 
means the Home Rule flag could be kept flying at the 
mast-head, while the decks were cleared for the enact- 
ment of British legislation. The only other editorials in 
the paper consist of brief notes under the title “ Note!” 
The rest of the paper is devoted tonewsand special articles. 

Immediately after the leader, the leading place is 
devoted to a carefully written summary of the events of 
the previous day. ‘This is illustrated with a couple of 
small maps. It is one of Mr. Stead’s theories that the 
busy man prefers to have his news served up in this con- 
densed fashion, and that it is possible to condense into 
two pages of the magazine a compendium of the history 
of the previous day. 

One feature which forms a notable departure from tra- 
dition is the publication of “ In Place of Morning Service.” 
Hlere we have what is avowedly intended for a substitute 
for the morning service which is no longer attended in 
our churches, and the family prayers which are more and 
more falling into disuse. What Mr. Stead provides in 
place of morning service consists of “ Watchwords of 
Heroes,” a collect for the day, and a lesson selected in this 
case from Mr, Stead’s favourite poet, Lowell. There is 
besides a condensed homily for the day, which is to be 
written by leaders of religious thought, without any dis- 
tinction of sect and religion. Facing the page “In Place 
of Morning Service,” we have a page devoted to the saint 
of the day, who, on October 4, was St. Francis of Assisi. 
This is illustrated, and forms the first of a new series of 
the ‘f Calendar of the Saints,” who are to be selected im- 
partially from the calendars of all the churches. Nor 
will this calendar be confined to the churches. 

If the attempt to supply asubstitute for Morning Service 
in a daily paper is novel, it is much less startling than the 
next feature, which consists of what is called an “ Auto- 
matic Telepathie Interview with Lady Brooke on the 
Future of the British Aristocracy.” If this feature can be 
kept up, Mr. Stead may fairly claim to be on the eve of 
revolutionising journalism, for he asserts that while he 
was at Dover and Lady Brooke was at Dunrobin—that is 
to say, when the interviewer and the interviewee were 
separated by a distance of 800 miles—he was able to 
interview her on the British Aristocracy as Part of the 
Wasted Wealth of King Demos. Mr. Stead put the 
questions mentally, and Lady Brooke, although at the 
time quite unconscious of being subjected to the process 
of interviewing, wrote through his hand the answers to 
the questions. No claim more astonishing has ever been 
made by any miracle-worker or magician. Lady Brooke, 
however, vouches for the accuracy with which her inter- 
viewer’s automatic hand interpreted her thoughts, and in 
correcting the proofs she makes an addition which is 
obviously nothing more nor less than an amplification of 
the observations already written down. Mr. Stead for 
more than a year past has constantly received communica- 
tions from his friends in this fashion, but this is the first 
occasion on which he has applied this unique power to 
journalistic enterprise. 
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THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


The opening meeting of the Church Congress, which 
met on October 3, is commissionered in a page, and to 
keep the balance between Church and Dissent even, 
there is an interview with a rural Nonconformist, who 
makes an energetic appeal for the formation of a Nonconfor- 
mist association to avert the threatened extinction of rural 
Nonconformity. The appeal, which is strongly supported 
by the editor, is calculated to provoke as much discussion 
as anything else in the paper. 

The question of the relation between the press and the 
theatre, which has long exercised Mr. Stead’s mind, has 
been decided at last by him in a somewhat startling 
fashion. He publishes a two-page interview with Miss 
Robins, the well-known American actress, who has become 
so famous as the creator of “ Hedda Gabler” and other of 
Ibsen’s leading rolés. He offers her the position of chief 
dramatic critic for the Daily Paper. Miss Robins at first 
demurs, but Mr. Stead undertakes to make a pilgrimage 
round all the theatres and report his first impressions, for 
although he is forty-five he has never attended a theatrical 
performance excepting that of Oberammergau. Miss 
Robins then consents to undertake the management of a 
committee of artists and critics who take a serious view 
of the drama, and who are to set about no less a task than 
the formation of a national theatre, subventioned not by 
the State, but by subscriptions raised through the Daily 
Pup’r. 

After this sensation it is comparatively tame to turn to 
an interview with the head of Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son’s Library, even although the interview takes the form 
of a discussion between the editor and Mr. Faux as to the 
* way in which the objects of the Daily Pauper can best be 
achieved. 

In place of the City Notes and Comments, which are to 
be a leading feature of the Daily Paper, we have inter- 
views with Sir George Lewis, 
Mr. Labouchere, of 7ruth, and 
Mr. Wilson, of the Standard 
and the Investors’ Review, on 
a crusade which Mr. Stead 
proposes to head against 
swindling company promoters 
and fraudulent philanthropic 
financiers. The article is en- 
titled “On the Making and 
Losing of Money,” and the 
title is supplied by Mr. 
Balfour of the Liberator 
Building Society, who is 
pilloried across the page. If 
Mr. Stead conducts his paper on the lines which he has 
laid down, he is warned that it will cost him a lawsuit a 
month and £10,000 per annum in lawyers’ bills. After 
proposing to wield the sword of the Lord and of Gideon 
against the swindlers of society, Mr. Stead publishes a 
long plea for the publication of an English Bible—a pro- 
posal which has the hearty support of Mr. Bryce. The 
idea is that the whole of English history and literature 
might be condensed into a kind of Revirw or REVIEWS 
edition in the same way that the Old Testament was 
compiled by the inspired writers. The scheme Mr. Bryce 
declares to be both ingenious and suggestive. It has 
excited much enthusiasm in various quarters, and can 
hardly fail to be widely discussed. 

From the compilation of a Bible to the reform of 
cookery is a long stride; but Mr. Stead takes it gaily, 
and proclaims that one of the great aims of the Daily 
Paper will be the Frenchification of English cooking. 
Special attention is to be paid to the dinner-table, and 
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Mr. Stead ventures to hope that the time is near at hand 
when the discovery of a new sauce will be telegraphed 
with as much detail as a murder or a horserace. 

Another novel feature of the Daily Paper is the 
announcement which the editor makes, that whenever 
there is no news of special importance within the last 
twenty-four hours, the most thrilling and important 
event of “ Yesterdays Long Ago” will be reported. By 
way of giving a sample of what he means he publishes a 
war correspondent’s account of the battle of Salamis, in 
which Themistoclés, more than 2000 years ago, destroyed 
the Persian fleet and saved the civilisation of Greece. 
The account is displayed with a profusion of cross-head- 
ing as if it were a telegram from the seat of war. It is 
much the most eloquent and brilliant piece of writing in 
the paper. 

The position of honour in the centre of the paper is 
devoted to an attempt to carry out the idea which Mr. 
Stead has long maintained to be the coming event in 
journalism, namely the incorporation of the leading 
events of the world’s history in “ 'The Romance of the 
World,” which, once begun, will never end, and be con- 
tinued as a serial from day to day as long as the paper 
lasts. It was of course impossible to do more than show 
in a very fragmentary fashion the way in which this could 
be done. The story, however, in less than three pages, 
sets forth simply the leading features which resulted 
in the Matabele war. This conception of ‘ The Romance 
of the World” may be said to be the leading plank in 
Mr. Stead’s bridge. At present women, and a great 
number of men, will not read politics unless they can get 
politics in the shape of a story. In order to induce them 
to take an interest in affairs Mr. Stead proposes to serve 
up the news with the sauce which they like. The design 
has been submitted to many of the leading novelists of 
the day and has secured their enthusiastic approval. 

It remains only for us to say a word on the advertise- 
ments of the paper. They are prefaced by an article on 
“Art in Advertising,” which sets forth plainly that 
advertisements in the Daily Paper are to be treated like 
news, and rejected if not interesting. As this might be 
too hard upon the advertiser, a special staff of what may 
be called “advertisement journalists ” will be maintained, 
whose business it will be to make advertisements interest- 
ing. No advertisement is to be disguised as news, and 
should any fraud be practised by advertisers in the 
columns of the Daily Paper, the editor undertakes to 
prosecute the advertiser. Most of the advertisements 
take the form of interviews, but there is one page in 
which Mr. Stead announces the various publications which 
he contemplates issuing when the Daily Paper comes 
into existence. They include two penny weeklies and 
two halfpenny weeklies, and also a series of “ Daily Paper 
Classics,” which will be published at threepence, identical 
in shape with the Daily Paper. 

Such is the description of the specimen paper which 
Mr. Stead has laid before the public as the result of his 
reflections on journalism at home and abroad, and the 
practical experience of nearly a quarter of a century. 
Mr. Stead, who has never been in the United States, has 
now gone to the World’s Fair, where he is picking up the 
latest notions in journalism that are to be found on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

It may be noted that there is no racing news in the 
Daily Paper. Those who wish to have the latest betting 
will have to go elsewhere. 

A matter which gp closely concerns the journalistic world 
as the establishment of a new daily paper on origival 
lines, both financial and journalistic, has naturally 
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excited a great deal of discussion. I must express 
my sense of indebtedness to my journalistic friends for 
the exceptional kindliness of their reception of the scheme. 
There is one exception which, however, is perhaps more 
eloquent than the comments of those papers which have 
discussed the Daily Paper in their columns. Not asingle 
London morning daily, excepting the sporting and finan- 
cial papers, has said a syllable upon the subject. The 
following are some of the comments which have appeared 
in the press, London and provincial, since the publication 
of our last number. As we go to press on the first of 
the month I am unable to publish any of the criticisms 
of the press upon the Daily Paper itself. The articles 
from which I make extracts deal exclusively either with 
the Daily Paper Company or with the financial scheme 
upon which the project was founded :— 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
DaiLy Press or Lonpon. 


THe St. James's Gazette remarks that the Da‘ly Paper 
“will be a Steadite paper, of course, belonging to no 
party, and doing that only which seems right in the eyes 
of Mr. Stead. It will support religion—all religions, 
Also, it will support the English-speaking race, with 
that fine healthy belief in the destiny and the greatness 
of the Anglo-Saxon for which we may pardon Mr. Stead 
many political errors. And it will support, of course, 
the woman’s movement. In fact, if the paper is ever 
started, it will be a fine rousing publication, conducted 
with Mr. Stead’s well-known energy, enthusiasm, and 
ingenuity. However, we hope Mr. Stead will get his 
money. His paper will probably say and do many things 
we shall not like, but it is certain to be good reading.” 

The Westminster Gazette describes the scheme as being 
“as original as it is audacious.” 

The Star is flattering. ‘‘ The apostle of the spook,” it 
says, “is not deficient in the world’s cunning, for there 
is no bait so deadly amongst the gudgeons as the promise 
of ‘something for nothing.’ ... If the scheme fails— 
well, an editor who has had the uncontrolled handling 
of £130,000 can hardly be said to have lived in vain! It 
is a fine scheme—for Mr. Stead, and so much less vulgar 
than the manceuvrings of the common promoter... 
Mr. Stead takes no risk, and has carefully provided 
against the unpleasantness of foreclosure.” 

The Globe says:—‘ For our part we wish the new 
venture all success. Mr. Stead has already told us what 
the ideal paper should be, and his journal is sure to be 
original if it is nothing else. He will be ‘limited’ only 
in the financial sense of the word, we may be quite sure ; 
and we anticipate amusement, if not profit, from his 
return to daily journalism.” 

The Daily Graphic points out that “Ingenious as 
Mr. Stead usually is, he has really surpassed himself 
in the ingenuity with which he surmounts the initial 
difficulty—the discovery of capital....Mr. Stead has 
hit upon the brilliant idea of making his customers 
finance their own paper.... Could anything be more 
delightfully simple? It is simply the system of co-opera- 
tion carried into journalism. Moreover, the readers of 
the paper will naturally abstain fron reviling it when 
it does not please them for fear of damaging their own 
property, so that the editor is assured of an always 
contented public. The ideaisreally immense. Mr. Stead 
has good reason for his belief in himself.” 


DAILY PRESS OF THE PROVINCES. 


The Sheffield Ind-pendent (which published the first 
article t'at Mr. Stead ever wrote) does not doubt 
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Mr. Stead’s ability “to turn out an eminently read- 
able sheet, and to obtain, even if he does not retain, a 
very large constituency ... A daily paper with an ideal 
far transcending anything to which the ordinary secular 
newspaper expects to attain, will be welcomed by the 
main body of journalists, who will watch its inception 
and progress with friendly interest, even though some of 
them deem the project chimerical . . . It is difficult to 
know which is most to be admired: the daring programme 
which embodies the policy of the new faper, or the 
scheme by which Mr. Stead proposes to raise the neces- 
sary capital to start the journal, and to give his friends a 
handsome share in the first-fruits of his labour.” 

The Sheffield Telegraph says :—“ Mr. Stead has an idea. 
He is a man of ideas. His head is as full of them asa 
rabbit warren is of rabbit burrows . . . Mr. Stead is still 
in the Land of Enchantments. He has been to the 
Forest of Dean and back. Yet he clings with pathetic 
fervour to his belief that by the aid of W. T. Stead this 
world will be an angel world by-and-by.” 

The Liverpool Mercury thiaks the scheme may prove 
“a form of investment undreamt of by newspaper 
projectors before.” 

The Manchester E:aminer admits that “the idea of 
starting a paper without any capital beyond what its 
prospective readers contribute is a good one, and would 
afford still greater satisfaction to journalists if there was 
any likelihood of its being suggested invariably with 
success.” 

The Leeds Daily News “fails to see the need for a 
Paper of Papers, which shall provide a morning service 
of Modern Babylon and Mahatmas.” 

The Leeds Evening News declares that “Mr. Stead’s 
latest idea is worthy of him. Now that he has explained 
it, everyone will recognise its value. . That Mr. 
Stead's paper will be interesting if it comes cut we have 
not a doubt.” 

The Yorkshire Post says that the scheme wi'l be carried 
out “by a bold application of the confidence trick 
The subscribers will have the paper whetker they like it 
or not, and so, nominally, they will get their money’s 
worth r. Stead’s justification for his audacity 
is that his paper cannot be started in any other’ way, 
because he wants to be as ‘ free as air,’ and subject to no 
control of any sort in the conduct of it.” 

The Yorkshire Evening Post says that “The point is, 
Mr. Stead conceives a new mission for a newspaper... 
The keeper of the Nonconformist conscience, however, 
wants to be ‘free as air,’ and subject to no control 
whatever. ... Mr. Stead’s belief in the faith his readers 
repose in him must have been great before he could 
launch his stupendously conceited programme for a 
daily newspaper without capital.... We know of only 
one other man capable of the hardihood of such a 
proposal—he is ‘ General’ Booth.” 

The Bradford Mercury “admires Mr. Stead,” and 
thinks that “ For absolute nerve force, or as they say in 
America, for ‘cheek,’ he would be hard to beat .. . We 
are convinced that Providence has made a great mistake 
in not calling in Mr. Stead to help in the management of 
creation. If he can find 100,000 lunatics to supply him 
with the money to run his projected paper, according to 
the Articles of Association, he will certainly deserve the 
distinction of being the first journalist who has ever 
accomplished the feat.” 

The Bradford Observer exclaims, ‘ How he ever got in 
this old-fashioned hemisphere is a continual marvel. 
Some old pilgrim father must have stayed at home who 
ought to have gone to America. However, English life 

















at the end of the nineteenth century is distinctly livelier 
for the mistake of Mr. Stead’s great-grandfather, and we 
do not in the least want to blame him . . . His project is 
worthy of John Law. But will it float and will it swim ? 
The ‘scheme’ is ingenious and attra-tive. Mr. Stead is 
a masterly journalist when he will stick to his last, and 
the public may have faith in him as a manager ” 

The Notingham Daily Express points out that “ Mr. W, 
T. Stead proposes a scheme whereby the British public* 
may provide him with £100,000 wherewith to start a 
newspaper and drench the world with daily doses of 
Steadism, instead of the present patronage of mankind 
in monthly instalments.... This proposal is the most 
amazing exhibition of inordinate vanity and irrepressible 
egotism that has ever appeared in print.... Will the 
public provide him with £100,000 to preach Steadism ? 
-—that is the knotty question.” 

The Westz-n Morning News says that “ the late editor 
of the Pali Mall does certainly understand the art of in- 
creasing the circulation of the journals he conducts.” 

EOCIETY JOURNALS. 

Truth says:—“ Mr. Stead, whose flow of novel and 
sensational ideas causes me much envy, has devised 
a scheme for a daily newspaper which is to be financed 
by the subscribers, and managed by an irresponsible 
editor, who, for want of a better, is to be himself. There 
is a good deal to be said in favour of this original 
proposal, always provided the right editor can be found. 
Jf 100,000 subscribers at twenty-six shillings per head 
réspond to Mr. Stead’s offer, this will prove that they 
regard him as the rght editor, and the problem is there- 
fore solved. For my part, I sincerely hope that the 
requisite 100,000 subscribers will be forthcoming. We 
have too long been condemned to take Mr. Stead in small 
monthly parts. I confess I should like to see him in 
a daily edition, and I am sure that if he comes out once 
more in that form he will supply a widely-felt want. 
Besides, the daily papers sadly need waking up, and 
there is no one living better qualified to do it than the 
editor of Toe Review or Reviews.” 

The World considers “ Mr. Stead’s proposition for the 
establishment of a new daily journal is bold, ingenious, 
and captivating.” 

Vanity Fair confesses to much admiration for W. T. 
Stead, who has been “accused of many bad things; he has 
even been called an able journalist (which in these days 
is grave reproach); but,” continues the writer, “ I credit 
him with much charming audacity, and evory one admires 
audacity in these days, just as (and for the same reason) 
every one admires success. I am inclined to hope that 
Mr. Stead will get what he wants; for this able, modest, 
audacious man should have his chance to do us all good, 
even if he do himself more at the same time.” 

Sala’s Journal rema ks :—“ Mr. Stead has done many 
bold things since he journeyed from the North and 
pitched his tent in London, but I should doubt very 
much whether, in his most audacious movements, he has 
propounded a scheme bolder and more daring than that 
he now sets forth.” 

The Sketch thinks there is something very tempting 
about the offer, and says the anticipation of Mr. Stead’s 
“latest” ought to add to the demand for the Christmas 
Number of Tar Review or Reviews. 

The Figaro says:-—‘ The general opinion is that Mr. 
Stead ‘has a bee in his bonnet.’ Under these cirenm- 
stances it will rather surprise me if he succeeds in getting 
his 100,000 subscribers.” 

The National Obser:er says:—“<The enterprise is, of 
course, designed merely to give Mr. Stead another oppor- 
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tunity of pontifying. But while this desirablo object i: 
suggested in the prospectus, other purposes are most 
ingeniously detailed. A bold programme! And yet how 
simple it is! With a penny paper and a staff of foma'c 
reporters you may rule the world from the back kitchen.” 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 

The British Weekly says :—“ We have all along anxiously 
desire | that Mr. Stead should return t» the field of dail 
journalism .... Ile is terrible to old-fashioned part: 
men; but those who like honesty, frankness,and insight are 
always glad to consider what he says, whether they agree 
with it or not... Does Mr. Stead think there are a 
hundred thousand people in this country who are able 
and willing to advance 26s. and to wait till July before they 
get anything? If he is right we may apply to him what 
Johnson said of Goldsmith: ‘Surely never man was so 
trusted before.’ All the same, we hore he is right, and 
that our anticipations of a probable subscription of under 
ten thousand will be turned to confusion.” 

The Independent says:—* The ingenuity of Mr. Stead 
is never-failing. ‘lhe scheme, with its daring and yet 
its obvious. practicability, has made a profound impres- 
sion on those who have considered it, and when the pre- 
liminary explanation in Tne Review or Reviews is 
buttressed by the completer exposition in the Christmas 
Number, it is extremely probable that the 100,000 smal! 
capitalists wanted will be ready.” 

The Christian Commonwealth says:—“We trust our 
readers will not be incredulous as to the possibility of 
the journalistic feat suggested. The prophet of Spovkcloyy 
who presides at Mowbray House is capable of doing very 
wonderful things, and his latest proposal may not be 
wholly a dream after all. . . . No one will question that 
Mr. Stead has many excellent qualifications for editing 
such a journal as he proposes, but it is by no means 
certain that he will draw to his support the classes which 
he wishes to influence by parading his latitudinarianism. 
. . . However, we frankly own that we should like to see 
him try his experiment.” 

CATHOLIC OPINION. 

The Tublet 1emarks that “to apply to a capitalist was 
to invite control .nd direction, to both of which Mr. Stead 
has honest dislike.” 

The Catholic Times says:—* For our own part we heartily 
wish Mr. Stead every success. Without committing 
ourselves to all, or indeed to any, of the views which he 
is likely to develop in the pages of his future organ, we 
have always felt that a man of his vast energy and 
originality of thought deserved to possess an outlet which 
the control of a daily paper can alone give to a born 
journalist.” 

THE FINANCIAL PRESS. 

The Financial Times (in a second notice) says that 
“the idea is simply audacious; but sublime audacity is 
a characteristic of Mr. Stead’s, which has carried him 
successfully through more than doubtful ventures. . . . 
It is qnite on the cards that he may get his £139,009”; 
and a third notice, considering the scheme throughout, 
concludes, “It is essential to Mr. Stead’s plans that he 
should be free to act without restraint, ‘free from control 
by a proprietor, free from pressure by advertisers, free 
from the restrictions of sect, and free from the prejudices 
and passions of party.’ In order to secure to him this 
delightful absolution, the Articles of Association, 
drawn up by a skilful company Jawyer, under his 
instructions, provide that he is to be permanent 
governing director of the company for life, that 
the other directors are to be app inted, removed, or 
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controlled by him; that he is vested with general powers 
to exercise all such powers and do all such acts as 
may be exercised or done by the company; that he shall 
conduct his proceedings in such manner as he shall in his 
absolute discretion think most convenient; and that his 
declaration as to the amount of the net profits of the 
company-shall be conclusive. The investing public are, 
however—no doubt to their poignant regret—deprived of 
the privilege of taking shares in the ordinary way in 
Mr. Stead, Limited. ‘The only part they can play in the 
business is to subscribe for his pap r, on the clear under- 
standing that, however much they may disagree with his 
policy or condemn his methods, no money will be returned. 
If they respond to his appeal, he will be able to start his 
paper, to air all his own peculiar crotchets, to adopt what- 
ever sensational methods he may think fit, to attack 
whom he likes, and castigate what sects and parties he 
chooses, with absolutely a serene indifference to the 
subscribers’ feelings, and with no fear of a board of 
eavilling directors, or of an angry body of shareholders 
figuratively ready to rend him in pieces. It is certainly 
not within the province of the established press to 
determine to what extent there is a demand for a revival 
and extension of the new Jerusalem @ /a Stead. The 
fact that Mr. Stead himself recognises the existence of a 
want ought to be sufficient. Nor shall we venture to 
dispute his claim to a genius for eclecticism and to a 
consistency which, like Clive’s moderation, is surprising 
to himself.” 

The Bullionist thinks the scheme “a decided advance 
upon mere underwriting.” 

The Investors’ Guardian acknowledges that “ The 
scheme is charming, and no doubt will be applied in 
future, not only to new papers—or any other enterprises 
—but also to old-established organs that are in danger of 
fainting by the wayside.” 

The Financial Observer thinks that “ colossal faith is 
required,” and that the scheme is “ simply an ingeniously 
disguise | proposition to the liritish public to play an 
elaborate version of ‘heads I win, tails you lose’” ... 
This paper goes on to say: “In placing the Daily Paper 
Company before the public, Mr. Stead, we are convinced, 
has no desire to make money out of ignorant people. 
Indeed, even were such his object, he could hardly hope 
to achieve it by a concern constituted in such an unbusi- 
ness-like manner. He is influenced wholly and solely by 
vanity. If the public choose to minister to another man's 
vanity at a charge of twenty-six shillings a head per 
annum, we have nothing to say in the matter.” 

Money and Trade thinks that “What Mr. Stead 
apparently wants is 100,000 idiots to find between them 
£13,000 to enable him to bring out a journalistic enter- 
prise which he is to be free to edit and control as he 
pleases.” As for the promises made, Money and Trade 
asserts that “ No financial man would treat such promises 
as being’worth the final whiff of a penny pickwick.” 

SCOTTISH OPINION. 

The Glasgow Evening News considers the “new de- 
parture as bold and egotistical as all the others. . . . It 
is perhaps a novel arrangement, but, as we have already 
said, the new and original is naturally the basis of the 
undertaking.” 

The Aberdeen Free Press says:—* The ideal newspaper 
is coming and the ideal editor has come. Who but Mr. 
Stead should be the ideal editor, and whose but his the 
ideal newspaper?.... It is certain that every one will 
buy and read the ideal paper. The ideal editor thinks it 
might appear by the first of July next.” 

The Dundee Advertiser thinks “the scheme is a bold 
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one; but it doubts whether Mr. Stead will find 100,000 
subscribers who will have perfect confidence in him 
both as editor and financial manager.” 

The Londm Scotsman says:—‘ Mr. Stead proposes 
hastening on the millennium. He is a very clever man, 
with a personality strong enough to command attention, 
even when he wanders into the region of spooks and other 
uncanny subjects. He has a way of his own of having us 
by the ears and generally acting the part of a ‘troubler 
of Israel.’ Therefore most people would probably prefer 
the advent of the millennium te be postponed.” 

IRISH PAPERS. 

The Freeman’s Journal considers “The manner in 
which Mr. Stead proposes to establish his new daily 
paper the most ingenious specimen of fin de siécle 
journalistic enterprise yet witnessed. Mr. Stead deseribes 
himself, in effect, as the only possible editor; and 
certainly he is the only man living capable of conceiving 
or propounding such a scheme.” 

The Dub'in Evening Telegraph remarks that “ Mr. W. T. 
Stead is one of the most versatile men of the age. Since 
he severed his connection with the Pall Mall, nay, long 
before that, he has supplied more sensations than any 
man we know of.” 

The Cork J'erald admits that “ with all his fads and 
crotchets, political and psychical, Mr. Stead is a brilliant 
journalist, and his claims to the editorial chair of this 
new organ, as presented by himself, are certainly 
plausible, and...we have no doubt that the publie 
will watch its development with interest.” 

TRADE ORGANS. 

Tle Newsagent says:—‘‘lhis is a very clever idea, the 
operation of which will be, that while not spending his 
own money, Mr. Stead will be absolute proprietor; and 
if the venture is a success he will in the course of time 
pay off the debentures and have no financial interests 
other than his own to consider. At the same time there 
is nothing to grumble at in the arrangement, which as 
far as we can see is perfectly fair to the public.” 

The British Colonial Printer thinks that “if Mr. S‘ead 
secures his 100,000 prepaid subscriptions, and manages 
to steer clear of rocks for six months, he will have a right 
to consideration as one of the cleverest financiers con- 
nected with the profession of letters.” 

SPORTING AND OTHER PAPERS. 

The Referee is “ sure the scheme is a sound one, because, 
apart from a peculiar taste in ghosts and moral investiga- 
tions, Mr. Stead is a straightforward, sensible man of 
business, and a born journalist.” 

The Sportsman says that “it is an alluring offer, but 
perhaps after all it would be best to have a bit on a 
gee-gee at starting price. Horses are queer cattle some- 
times to have to do with. But a new daily paper, edited 
and controlled by Mr. W. 'T. Stead? Ah!” 

The Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette declares that “ The 
editor of Tur Review or Reviews can never be accused 
of a want of boldness and daring, nor can it be said that 
he attempts to hide his light (and learning) under a 
bushel, for he has a keen conception of looking after 
number one, and is the most enterprising journalist of the 
present age. ... Mr. Stead deserves all credit for his 
pluck in formulating such a very skilfal sprat-to-catch-a- 
whale scheme—for that is the correct term for it—and 
the eventual catcher of that whale is Mr. Stead.” 

The Bath Weekly News acknowledges tbat “ Mr. Stead, 
always daringly original, was never more so than in his 
latest scheme, that of a new daily paper which very 
nearly approaches co-operative lines.” 
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Lonpon, November 1, 1893. 
The What was feared by many and desired 
Matabele by some has come to pass. War has 
War. proken out in South Africa. On Octo- 
ber 2nd a telegram arrived announcing that the 
Matabele had fired on the British police near Fort 
* Victoria and then departed, 7,000 strong, towards 
the north-east. Sir Henry Loch, High Commissioner 
at the Cape, was convinced by this act that the 
Matabele were bent on war, and charged Dr. Jame- 
son, the Administrator of Mashonaland, to take all 
necessary measures for protecting British lives and 
interests in 
that region. 
Dr. Jameson 
immediately 
decided to take 
the offensive. 
On October 
5th, between 
one and two 
hundred miles 
away to the 
south-west, a 
patrol of Bechu- 
analand police 
was fired upon 
by Matabele 
warriors, who 
retreated 
under a return 
fusilade. Major 
Goold Adams, the chief of this police, was accord- 
ingly instructed by Sir Henry Loeh to proceed 
against Lobengula from the south. On the 14th 
he was reinforced by 1,700 well-armed Bamang- 
wato troops commanded by their King Khama, who, 
by the bye, is described as at once devout Christian, 
orack sportsman, and elaborate dandy. On the 15th 
a skirmish took place between Dr. Jameson’s scouts, 
in which one of our men was wounded and twenty- 
two of the Matabele killed. This was the prelude to 
two small battles on the 16th. The British column 
from Victoria attacked and defeated the Matabele at 
Tndaima’s mountain, a spot midway between Salis- 
bury and Buluwayo. At the same time, and at only 
a little distance away, the enemy was beaten and 
driven back by the column from Fort Salisbury. 
One hundred Matabele were slain, and one British 
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officer. The two columns immediately afterwards 
effected a junction, and advanced together through 
the enemy’s country. 

esis The plan of invasion appears to be easily 
and Routes intelligible. On the west, Dr. Jameson, 
of Invasion. having successfully combined the troops 
from Forts Salisbury, Charter, and Victoria, is 
marching some 1,400 strong eastward, towards 
Buluwayo. On the south, Major Adams has united 
the column from Fort Tuli (consisting of 300 volun- 
teers) and Khama’s 1,700 men, with 500 of his own 
police, and is moving northwards towards Buluwayo. 
Thesetwo little 
armies are in- 
tended to meet 
on the road, 
and then to 
strike at the 
king’s __ kraal. 
Some difficult 
mountains, 
with dangerous 
passes, _inter- 
vene.. The 
Company’s 
troops talk, if 
successful, of 
driving Loben- 
gula and his 
warlike tribes, 
bag and bag- 





MR. CECIL RHODKS, 


gage, beyond 
the Zambesi. Mr. Rhodes, who arrived at Salis- 
bury shortly after fighting commenced, foretells a 
speedy end to the campaign, and “ wants no help.” 
Certainly, if it is not over before the rainy and 
unhealthy season which comes in with December, 
the outlook will not be pleasant for the troops. 
an 30 much for the progress and ptospects 
Apostolic of the war. Who is morally responsible 
Mission?” for its outbreak is another and appa- 
rently much more intricate question. Mr. Rhodes 
declares that the trouble arose because the Chartered 
Company would not allow Lobengula to continue his 
man-hunting in Mashonaland. A young settler 
writes home that his parson calls the Company’s 
military enterprise an “ apostolic mission.” South 
African sentiment seems to be pretty fairly voiced by 
that parson. Unfortunately the information as yet 
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received here—whether by reason of its extreme 
meagreness, or from some other cause — has not 
availed to convince all home-staying Englishmen that 
this march on Lo Ben’s kraal is quite apostolic in its 
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ment. A Grand Inquest will then presumably be 
held, when we may hope to get to the bottom of the 
whole sad business. Possibly arrangements will be 
made to prevent any Company, however favoured or 























































' character. The proximate cause of war seems slight. worthy of favour, from hereafter involving the Empire 

Oo . . . 

— It looks very much as if Mr. Rhodes had made up in even the smallest of wars. It is not too much to 
4 his mind that the Matabele horde must be smashed, hope that not less effective precautions may be taken 

_ and, since the Home Government would not let him nearer home for the prevention of those industrial 

a, begin the process unless he were first attacked, conflicts which practically amount to civil war. 

— he did not need or want to wait for more than formal Dispute in he dispute in the coal trade, which has 
ang , provocation. If this be the case, then arises the the Coal paralysed the industry of the Midlands for 
; . Trade. : y : ‘ 
rds further and much debated question, Were the over three months, continues to add its 
ited grounds which led Mr. Rhodes to decide on smash- quota to the elements of distress which render our 
lun- ing the impis ethically adequate? He is represented winter outlook both sad and sombre. Last month for 
_— on the one side as the very embodiment of commer- _ the first time an attempt was made at mediation. The 
oa cial unscrupulousness, only eager to extend the mayors of the leading towns within the area of the 
ttle domain, or bolster up the fortunes, or avert the dispute succeeded in bringing masters and men 
a exposure, of the British South African Company, face to face, with the result that the forty per cent. 
we and careless what lofty purpose he simulates, or reduction dwindled at once to fifteen per cent. The 
ad, what blood he causes to be shed. On the other side, mayors proposed as a compromise that, inasmuch as 
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OUR ALLY, KHAMA, CHIEF OF THE BAMANGWATO. 


the price of coal had risen owing to the dispute, the 
pits should be opened at the old rate of wages, but 
that at the beginning of December the men should 
accept a reduction of ten per cent. It was further 
suggestel that a board of conciliation should be 
established. The mayors’ proposal was rejected by 
a majority of both sides. 
" pits were opened at the old rate, by which means the 
area in dispute contracted, until, of the 270,000 men 
reduced to idleness at the beginning, 70,000 resumed 
work, leaving 200,000 still at play. Each side pro- 
tests that it has no option but to go on fighting, the 
one for fifteen per cent. reduction, and the othe 
for the maintenance of the old rate of wage. 

Apart from the widespread suffering 
which it occasions, the dispute is not one 
which calls for much remark. An at- 
tempt has been made in certain quarters, notably by 
the Daily Chronicl> and those public bodies which 
take their cue from the columns of our energetic 
contemporary, to represent the demand of the miners 
that the old rate of wage should remain untouched, 
as if it were the formula of some great advance in 
' the labour movement. It igs nothing of the kind. 
The real question at issue, which is far more im- 
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portant than what is called a living wage, or the 
question of the standard of measurement which 
should be used in apportioning the share of profits to 
which labour is entitled, is the question whether or 
not a strike against arbitration should receive the 
support of the public. The miners may be perfectly 
right in desiring that their wages should be measured 
by a particular yardstick, but that question is one of 
mere detail. It is not even a question of a living 
wage. It is quite obvious that the miners might 
conceivably earn much less when paid at the higher 
rate of wage than they would earn at a lower rate 
per ton if they were able at the same time to 
invest more of their surplus labour in wage-paid 
work. At present it seems to be the accepted notion 
of many of the leaders and advisers of the working 
man, that the shortest cut to the millennium is by 
artificially increasing to the uttermost the numbers 
of hours and days in which men are unemployed. 
‘esa It is a \ inverted _ political 
of Measure economy which foams at the mouth at 
Stick. the suggestion that the miner might be 
better off if he were paid thirty shillings a week under 
one system, than if he were only paid twenty shillings 
a week under another system. That is what we have 
virtually come to. What the miners are contending 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 


Join Bit (not knowing all the circumstances): ‘* Let them go, Sir Henry, 
but mind you look after them! ” 
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for is, not that the weekly earnings shall reach a 
certain figure, but simply that for each ton that is 
hewn they shall be paid a certain number of shillings 
and pence. Six working days a week at five 
shillings a day would certainly be better for them 
than ten shillings a day if they could only obtain 
two days’ work in the week. I am not saying that 
these are the actual figures involved in this dispute. 
I simply desire to call attention to the fact that the 
whole of the dispute turns on a matter of detail, 
which in many cases operates to reduce the net 
week!y wage of the miner instead of increasing it. 
Of course the miners have a perfect right to stand 
out for any scale of payment they prefer; the 
absurdity comes in when they insist that by de- 
manding one particular artificial method of appor- 
tioning the value of their labour, therefore thcy are 
heroically inaugurating the millennium. They are 
doing nothing of the sort. -They may be right or 
they may be wrong; but if they were as right as 
they claim to be, it would not compensate for, much 
less excuse, the injury which they have inflicted upon 
the cause of labour by their refusal to arbitrate. 

oe It is said by some who seem to have a 
Arbitration very imperfect idea of the machinery 

Refused? of arbitration which has long been in 
practical operation in the north of England, that the 
miners would not arbitrate because the arbitrator 
would have based his awards solely upon the selling 
price of coal. That is simply nonsense. It was per- 
fectly possible for the miners to have accepted arbitra- 
tion on the distinct understanding that the arbitrator 
must take into consideration other questions than the 
selling price of coal. Ifthe owners had insisted upon 
narrowing the basis of arbitration, or upon forcing 
the men to accept a basis which they considered 
unjust, they might have struck without putting 
themselves in the wrong before the world. Unfor- 
tunately for their own interests, they did no such 
thing. They struck against arbitration pure and 
simple. They would not listen to it, and they have 
brought upon themselves and their class not merely 
a widespread suffering, but the slur which rightly 
falls upon those who betray a cause with which the 
permanent interests of their. order and of humanity 
are vitally bound up. Since, however, the Federated 
Coalowners proposed a week ago to meet the miners’ 
representatives, in order to “discuss the whole 
question without prejudice to the position of either 
party at an earlier date,” the miners have decided to 
accept the offer, which brings with it a prospect of 
some sort of rational settlement. 
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The tetieanee The part taken by the Daily Chronicle 
of is a notable illustration of the influence 
the Press: which can be exercised in a trade dispute 
by an organ of public opinion. I do not think I am 
exaggerating in saying that the strike would have 
collapsed long ago but for the energetic bottle-hold- 
ing of the Da ly Chronicle. Whether in the long run 
the miners will have occasion to thank their zealous 
champion remains to be seen. But no one can doubt 
that Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Massingham have 
between them prolonged the strike for at least 
another month. It is a pity that so much zeal, 
energy, and enthusiasm should not be displayed in 
a better cause. 
What of Home The miners’ question has had the freer 
Rule Next access to the public ear, because of the 
Year? political lull which parts the summer 
and autumn sessions of Parliament. But the lull 
has not been unbroken. The anniversary of the 
death of Parnell gave 
Mr. John Redmond 
occasion to make a 
speech not exactly 
fitted to deepen 
public repose. Much 
that he said was 
doubtless both irri- 
tating and dis- 
appointing to men 
on this side of the 
Channel, who had 
worked hard for 





years in the Irish 


MR. J. E. REDMOND, M.P. 
(From a photograph by Lawrence, Dublin.) 


cause. But no feel- 
ing of this kind 
should obscure perception of the main merit of his 
speech ; its demand for a definite Home Rule policy 
for the future. It is idle to imagine that while the 
Trish Party holds in its hands the life of the Ministry, 
the question of Home Rule can be “hung up” for an 
undefined period. It is still more absurd to suppose 
that the whole of the next Session can be sacrificed 
to another Home Rule Bill, to be cast out in its 
turn by an overwhelming majority in the Lords. 
The problem before Ministers is so to arrange matters 
next year as to convince Ireland that Home Rule is 
not relegated to a back seat, and at the same time 
to carry through measures which have been long 
promised to Great Britain. Both conditions can be 
realised. Let the Government bring in a measure 
authorising the formation, in the recess, of an Irish 
National Convention at Dublin for a thorough 
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discussion of the provisions of the next Home 
Rule Bill. Such a Convention would be in 
accord with Colonial precedent. It would enable 
Ireland to formulate and articulate precisely what 
she wants. It would bean instructive and educative 
experiment in Irish self-government. And while 
not relieving the Imperial Parliament of the 
responsibility of revision, and finally of legislation, 
it would make that task immeasurably lighter. All 
that is necessary is a very short series of provisions 
to the effect that the Convention consist of all the 
Trish members of the House of Commons, that it 
assemble in the next recess, that it consider the 
various Home Rule Bills that have been brought 
forward, that it draft a measure embodying its own 
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The Home Rule Bill will not be brought forward in the House of Commons 
. next Session. 


conclusions on the subject, and that it present this 
by Christmas, 1894, as a report to Imperial Parlia- 
ment and as a basis for a Bill to be introduced in 
the following year. The passing of such a simple 
measure need not long occupy the House of Commons, 
and would then leave it free to attend to arrears of 
British legislation. The Lords would throw out 
such a Bill? That is a pastime they need not 
be indulged in. What is to hinder the thing being 
done, not by Bill, but by resolution? The Commons 
could surely constitute all its Trish members a 
National Committee to consider and report on any 
measure referred to it. But whatever may be the 
intentions of Government, the sooner they are made 
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known the better. Only frankness will dispel such 
charges of “promiscuous mystification” as Mr. 
Goschen brought forward at West Hartlepool. 
The opposite pole in the Irish difficulty was pro- 
minently advertised by the meeting in Belfast on the 
24th ult. of the Ulster Defence Union, which claims 
to have a membership of over 170,000 adult males. 
Lord Salisbury’s references to the Irish question in 
his speech at Ormskirk during the previous week 
were scarcely of a kind to promote its pacific settle- 
ment. They markedly contrast with his states- 
manlike insistence on the absolute necessity of 
maintaining our command of the seas. By all 
means let the Navy be strengthened, and the 
vital strategic value of Ireland to Great Britain be 
fully recognised ; but for an ex-Premier to persist in 
describing the majority of the people thus command- 
ingly situated as “bitterly hostile,” is positively to 
weaken our Imperial defence. The progress of the 
Parish Councils Bill in public favour is attested by 
the express endorsement of it in principle by Lord 
Salisbury on the one hand and by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on the other—the official leaders of 
the only two organisations whose opposition might 
have been feared. Conservative and clerical criti- 
cisms are directed only to details of the measure. 
The kindred but much more controverted 
movement in favour of the Direct Veto 
has been approved by the Labour leaders 
in a special manifesto. Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
speech to the country brewers on Licensing Reform 
on the 23rd ult. may prove to be memorable for the 
appearance of “the resident adult” as a recognised 
claimant for some sort of local franchise. “ Resi- 
dent adult” as a term of common gender, and 
as a substitute for “ratepayer,” shows how politics 
are moving on towards the ideal of complete 
colour-blindness to property and_ sex-distinctions. 
The democratic idea—that a soul’s a soul for a’ that 
—-goes on steadily leavening the whole social lump. 
Expounded as the doctrine of “One throat one 
vote” (to cuote the happy phrase of the Westminster 
Gazetie), it wins the applause even of “the Beer- 
age.” Understood as demanding for One Mouth at 
least One Meal a day, it is forcing our statesmen to 
consider anew the needs of the evicted in Ireland 
and of the unemployed in London. 
The The change it has produced in our social 
Cult of the relations was suggestively illustrated in 
Working Man. the case of Sir John Gorst at Shoreditch 
on the 10th, and Sir Charles Russell at Hackney on 
the 16th ult. It has not often happened that within 
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seven days of each other a Minister and an ex- 
Minister, the one a Liberal, the other a Conserva- 
tive, have met on such equal footing the workless 
working men of East London, and have together gone 
so far towards acknowledging the common right to 
work. A similar spirit has pervaded the ecclesiastical 
gatherings of the autumn. The Church Congress, 
which met in Birmingham on the 3rd, was dis- 
tinguished by a marked increase of sympathy with 
democratic and sociological movements. The cult 
of the working man had manifestly many clerical 
votaries. The new social temper did not, however, 
move much in the direction of favouring association 
with other religious bodies, if one may judge by the 
reception of the Bishop of Worcester’s allusion to 
Reunion at Grindelwald. We shall evidently have 
to wait some time before Christian Churches are 
as ready to combine for common ends as the most 
worldly of States have been for centuries. How long 
will it take, one wonders, to bring democratic Baptists 
and prelatical Anglicans up to the pitch of fraternity 
which may now prevail between, say, a highly 
civilised republic and an absolute autocracy? At 
present they will not so much as grant passports ! 
The Franco- Lhough the war-cloud lowers over Africa, 
Russian the European firmament is for the time 
———e unusually serene. The storm-centre has 
been transformed into its opposite. France has risen 
into an ecstasy of peace. The visit of the Russian 


ADMIRAL AVELLAN, 


fleet, which was anticipated with grave international 
anxiety, not merely passed off without one untoward 
incident—it proved to be one of the most rapturous 
demonstrations of international amity which this 
generation has seen. Admiral Avellan arrived with 
his squadron at Toulon on October 13th. He left 


that port on the 29th. During the fortnight which 
intervened, and pre eminently during the nine days 
| (16th to 24th) spent in Paris, he and his officers 


THE LATE MARSHAL MACMAHON. 


were accorded one long—almost overwhelming— 
triumph of welcome. The great heads of State, 
from the President downwards, féted them; Te 
Deums were sung in the churches on their arrival ; 
the provincial municipalities sent representatives ; 
the people turned out everywhere in enormous crowds 
to greet them; gifts of all kinds poured in upon 
them,—in Paris alone they received presents estimated 
at a value of £100,000. The whole nation gave 
itself up to transports of joy. Phlegmatic English- 
men doubtless felt inclined to laugh as they read of 
French oflicers carrying the Russian guests on their 
shoulders, of French ladies pressing forward to kiss 
them in the open streets, and of the other hundred 
and one ebullitions of unconventional emotion. But 
the significance of the event is much more than 
humorous. It showed once more the pacific purpose 
of the Tzar, whose restraining influence was strong 
not merely on his officers, but on their guests. It 
showed that France, when put upon her honour, could 
repress her bellicose impulses. A zealot who did so 
far forget himself as to cry, “‘ Down with Germany !” 
was actually mobbed by the French crowd. Best of 
all, it has restored France to good humour with her- 
self, which is a necessary step to getting into good 
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humour with the rest of the world. She feels no longer 
isolated and depressed. Her sullen brooding over 
past woes—a mood which is dangerously near to 
spasms of revenge—seems to have gone, and the 
opposite extreme, of an overweening self-elation, is not 
likely to menace peace so long as she keeps her hand 
in the firm grasp of the war-hating Alexander. It is 
evident that for his part he has no desire to dis- 
courage the fervid overtures of French friendship. 
He would be a fool if he had. Already it has eased 
his straitened finances, and a great military power 
like Russia, that may at any moment be forced into 
war, cannot afford to refuse the chance of having for 
an ally a nation with an army of many millions— 
especially when the chance is flung effusively into 
his lap for nothing. The death of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon during the Russian visit to Paris may be 
taken as a sort of weird omen of peace. The name 
of the honest old soldier will ever be associated 
with the names of Malakoff and Sedan. If the 
antagonisms of the Crimea have now been replaced 
by the enthusiasm of friendship, who dare say that 
the bitterer animosities of 1870-71 will never be 
buried ? 
While the Russian fleet lay at Toulon, 
_Aeporg the . British Mediterranean Squadron, 
under the command of Admiral Sir M. 
Culme-Seymour, spent a few days at Taranto, and a 
few. at Spezzia. Our 
officers received a very 
kindly Italian welcome 
at both ports, but great 
care was taken to avoid 
anything like a counter 
demonstration to what 
was going on in France 
at the time. Neverthe- 
less, the synchronism 
was not without signi- 
ficance. There was 
another, and this not 
a festal coincidence. 
MacMahon died during the Russian visit to his 
country. The death of Lord Vivian, our Ambassador 
at: Rome, occurred while the British fleet was passing 
from the one to the other port of welcome. In the 
honours which attended his funeral, the Italian 
Government showed its warm appreciation, not only 
of the merits of the deceased nobleman, but of the 
friendship of England. In a peculiarly trying time 
the visit of our fleet seems to have cheered up Italy 
a little, She has been seriously embarrassed in 





ADMIRAL SIR M. CULME-SEYMOUR, 
BART. 


(From a photograph by Gregory ) 


THE REVIEW 
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her finances. But for the help of the German 
Government in procuring for her a new loan of two 
millions sterling, she would not, it is said, have 
been able to- 
pay the January 
interest on her 
existing debt. 
Signor  Giolitti 
has announced 
among other mea- 
sures to meet the 
strain, a gradu- 
ated income tax. 
Germany herself 
will be put to it 
to find ways and 
means to raise 


. N 





THE LATE LORD VIVIAN, 

the three to four (Photograph by Hughes and Mullins, Ryde.) 
extra millions 

sterling which are required under the new Army 
Bill. The elections to the local German Parlia- 
ments have shown a steady increase of Socialism. 
The Emperor has spoken at one or two public 
ceremonials, but has mercifully refrained from any 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR. A RECENT PORTRAIT. 


loud shouting. His most important function has 
been to lead in the celebration of the military jubilee 
of the King of Saxony. As an instance of the 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


rapidity with which old wounds can heal, it is 
interesting to remember that in 1866 King Albert, 





THE KING OF SAXONY. 
(From a photograph by Ctto Mayer, Dresden.) 


then Crown Prince, fought at Sadowa against the 


Prussians. 
But the member of the Triple Alliance 
Universal : 
Suffrage which has most astonished the world 


for Austria! during the month just gone is Austria. 
At the opening of the Reichstag in Vienna on the 
10th Count Taaffe introduced a Bill which proposes 
the establishment of what is practically universal 


The 


suffrage throughout the Cisleithan empire. 





COUNT TAAFFE, 


grounds adduced for this strikingly new departure 


were mainly two. First, the struggles and rivalries 


477 


between the various national groups in the existing 
Parliamentary system have resulted in complete 
Second, the 
Socialist Labour movement has been rapidly extend- 
A vast 
extension of the franchise would, it was expected, 


chaos. Some change must be made. 


ing, and becoming more and more menacing. 
>> 5 D 


prevent resort to unconstitutional and revolutionary 
methods. Out of the representatives of the working 
classes, bent as they are on social reform and caring 
little for the local and racial particularisms of the 
present middle-class electorate, there would, it was 


hoped, be formed a party large enough to make 








LORD DUNRAVEN. 
(The Owner of the Valkyrie.) 


the House of the 
Hapsburgs, despite all its reactionary traditions, 
knees the 
working man, and prays him to save it and the 


Parliament workable. So 


practically goes down on_ its before 


nation from the curse of quarrelling races and a 
That this Bill embodies the 
doubted, for 
the consternation and antagonism which the new 


paralysed Parliament. 


{mperor’s wishes cannot well be 


measure roused among all parties in the Reichsrath 
—including the Liberals—were so threatening that 
its withdrawal was generally announced, but an 
audience with the Emperor strengthened Count Taaffe, 


Then the 


and determined him to proceed with it. 











to work together now united under a common 
impulse of self-preservation. The Liberals joined 
hands with their bitterest foes, and Count Taaffe 
has been compelled to resign. The crisis is 
not, as we go to press, yet over. <A _ Coali- 
tion Government will probably be the issue. 
But if on the one hand the Emperor and, on the 
other, the working-classes are bent on the establish- 
ment of universal suffrage, the change cannot be long 
delayed. 
The Bill for the repeal of the purchase 
The Silver . a 
Struggle. Clauses of the Sherman Silver Act has 
at last passed through the American 
Senate. The struggle which has thus ended has 
been one of the most extraordinary ever waged 
in an English-speaking legislative body. The 
opponents of the measure resorted to every 
device of obstruction that their 
could devise. One sitting continued for the por- 


ingenuity 


tentous period of thirty-eight consecutive hours, and 
Senator Allen, of Nebraska, immortalised himself by 
a “record” speech of fifteen hours. Efforts were 
made to bring about a compromise, but President 
‘Cleveland stood firm. To escape from the deadlock 
something of the nature of a Presidential coup-d’état 
was suggested, but happily only suggested. After a 
continuous session of fourteen days, and a debate of 
sixty-one days, the Bill was carried on the morning 
of the 30th ult. by forty-three votes against thirty- 
two. Itis said that the President intends to summon 
an International Council to consider the Currency 
Question. An international currency will arrive 
some day, one may suppose; and the projected 
Council will be another step towards that desirable 


-consummation. 
: teoen at The speeches made during this debate, as 
: 0: bike 

the reported by the official record, make up 


World’s Fair., sum of about 20,000,000. That 
gigantic total is a million and a half below the 
number of paid admissions (21,458,910) to the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, during its six months’ season. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the fears of the 
promoters of the Fair being involved in heavy 
financial loss have been dispelled. In all else that is 
of essential moment the great international festival 
has turned out a phenomenal success. Chicago has 


won her proudest laurels. But a shade of tragedy 
mingles with the triumph. The Mayor of Chicago 
was assassinated by a disappointed office-seeker two 
days before the Fair was closed. 
of these events have excited half as much interest 


3ut probably none 
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Parliamentary parties which had previously refused 


on this side of the Atlantic during the last few weeks 
as the contests between the yachts Valkyrie and 
Vigilant, which resulted in the complete victory of 
the latter. 





ADMIRAL DE MELLO. 
The Moor Pain is finding the defence of Melilla 
and a very serious business. The Moors 
the Spaniard. ave made attack after attack upon the 
new redoubts, and 
on the 27th ult., 


their numbers 








having risen to 
30,000, they suc- 
ceeded in ousting 
the Spaniards. 
They were driven 
out next day, but 
only after hard 
fighting ; in which the Spanish General Margallo was 
killed. The civil war in Brazil continues. Admiral 
de Mello has proclaimed one of his captains, Lorena 


_Mborant 
MEDITERRANEAN 











by name, provisional President of Brazil. The 
bombardment of Rio has been suspended 
Sir Henry Norman has after all declined 
India. the Viceroyship of India, and after some 
considerable delay it was announced that 
Lord Elgin had consented to fill the office. The 
new Viceroy has virtually his record to make. 
AGenerous Lhe outbreak of war in South Africa has 
Australian elicited a fresh reminder of the strength 
Offer. of those intercolonial ties which almost. 
more than affection for the mother country help to 
hold together the English-speaking race. And once 
more we owe it to the generous impulses of young 
Australian blood. Scarcely had the news been re 
ceived of the commencement of hostilities than the 
officers of the Bendigo Militia made an offer to the 
Victorian Commandant of a hundred volunteers for 
the South African campaign. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Oct. 1. New Draft Treaty and Convention accepte | 


& 


a 


o 


g 


by the Siamese Government. 

The New German Army Bills put in for-e, 

Capitulation of Rosario, to the National Troops. 

Storm in the Gulf of Mexico. Over 2000 lives 
lost. 

Appointment of Lord Bowen, Sir A. Rollit, and 
Mr. R. B. Haldane, as Commissioners, to 
inquire into the Featherstone Riots. 

Publication of the Text of the Franco-Siamese 
Treaty and Convention. 

Swedish election results announced. 

Report receive of the Matabele attack on the 
South African Company’s 
Police near Fort Victoria. 

Opening of the Medical Session 
in London. 

Opening of the Autumn Session 
of the Baptist Unio , at Read- 
ing. 

Opening of the Danish Parlia- 
ment. 

Opening of the Norwich Musival 
Festival. 

Fighting between Spaniards and 
Moors at Melilla. 

Arrest of Dr. , Alem, Rasical 
Leader in the Argentine In- 
surre< tion. 

Duke of York presente! with 
the Freelom of the City of 
Edinburgh. 

General Sir R. Biddulph ap- 
pointed Governor of Gibraltar, 

Meeting of Coulowners at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Re- 
duction of Wages adhered to, 

Annual Congress of Railway Ser- 
vauts at Glasgow. 

Further Bombardment of Rio 
stopped by the War Vessels of 
the British, French, Italian, 
United States and Portuguese 
Governments. 

New Park opened at Stockton by 
the Duke and Duchess of York. 

Arrival of the British Mission at 
Cabul. 

Elections for the Lower House of 
the Hessian Diet. 

Further Bombardment of Rio. 

Duke of York presented with the 
Freedom of York. 

Dis-ussion on Corporal Punish- 
ment by;the London Schvol 
Board. 

Matabele Attack on Bechuana- 
land Police. 

British Mission at Cabul received 
by the Amir. 

Appointment of Bishop R. 
Machray as Primate of Canada. 

Close of the New Zealand Par- 
liamentary Session. 

Execution of the 
Anarchist, Pallas. 

Commemoration of the Anniversary of Mr. 
Parnell’s Death. 

Close of the Railway Servants’ Congress at 
Glasgow. 

Close of the Norwich Musical Festival. 

Awards made at the National Workmen’s Exhi- 
bition distributed by the Lord Mayor. 

Ministerial Income Tax Bill defeated in the 
Tasmanian Assembly. 

Constitution Bill, virtually granting Manhood 
Suffrage, passed by the Houses of Parliament 
of Western Australia. 

New Public Library opened at Colchester. 

Annual Labour Party National Congress at 
aris. 

Review of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 
Hyde Park. 

Chief Meu concerned in the Argentine Revolt 
exiled. 

Opening of the Beira Railway in South Africa. 

Anniversary of Mr. Parnell’s Death commemo- 
rate! at Dublin. 


Spanish 


ee 


9. Opening of the Latin Monetary Conference at 
Paris. 

Opening of the New South London Art Galleries, 
Reading Room and Le ture Hall, and the 
Camberwell Central Publis Library, by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Foundation Stove of an Institute for Seamer at 
Poplar lait by the Duke aud Du hess of Yor! 

Conferen eof Mayors at Sieffiel!, on the Coal 
Crisis. 

Rejection of the Tasmanian Income Tax Bill by 

-vi-lative Assembly 
Menvorial t» the late Ar 


’ 


bishop Magee, ur 


veile { by the Duke of Rutland in Peterborough 
Cathe tral. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 


(Phot grap by Magill, Be Ifast. ) 


Autumnal Session of the Congregational Union 
opene L. 

Se-ondary Education Conference at Oxford. 

Annual Meeting of the Incorporated Law 
So iety at Manchester. 

Conference of the Association for the Reform 
aud Codification of the Law of Nations, at the 
Guilthall. 

First Congress of the Photographi 
Great Britain at Pall Mall East. 

Dairy Show opened at Islington. 

Formation of a new Natal Ministry with Sir 
John Robinson as Premier. 

Close of the Coal Strike in Belgium. 

Opening of the Austrian Reichsrath and Introduc- 

* ‘tion ofan Electoral Reform Bill by Count Taaffe. 

Conference of Lady Guardians, at Lancaster Gate, 
on the Aged Poor, 

Meeting of Coil Owners at Derby to discuss their 
Position. Compromise proposed. 

First Meeting of the Bureau of the Lnternatioval 
Peace League. 


Society of 


DIARY FOR OCTOBER. 





Earl of Elgin appointed Viceroy of India. 
Conclusion of the Oxford Couference on Secondary 
Edu ation. F 
Con-lusion of Incorporated Law Society’s Con- 

feremne, 

Lord Ripon presented with his 
West Ridiug County Coun: i 
Brazilian Government Forces cefeated by Insur- 

gonts at Quarahy ‘ 
Final Meeting of the Photographic Congress. 
Meeting of the Miners’ Federation to consider the 
Proposals of the Sheffield Conference. 
Close of the Con fereme on the Law of Nations. 
Fatal Collision Letween the Mail Packet Prinses 


Portrait by the 








Mer.e and a heooner off the North Foreland. 
Ihe resident of the Guatemala 
Republi declared himself 
Di. tate 
13. Tle American Cup won by 


yacht Vigilant. 
ident on the Michigan Central 
Many killed. 

Closing Merting of the Congre- 


Meeting of the 
tectural Association 


Archi- 


between the Russians and the 
hans in the Pamirs. 





of the Russian Fleet at 
Tor 1 
J te on the Silver Question 
the United States -enate 
surned, 
Anrounement of the Extension 
«f the Swaziland Convention 


till June 30, 1494. 
le ree issued by the 
(sovernment 


Brazilian 

eclaring the in- 
urgents debarred from al! their 
rights 

14. bestivitiesin Toulon in honour of 
the Russian Fleet. 

Collision between the Belgian 
Mail Steamer Marie Henriecte 
and a Danish Schooner. Five 
lives lust 

15. Lahbenr Demonstration in Hyde 
Vark in aid of the Coal Strike 

Monument to Garibaldi unveiled 
at (renoa, 

16. Vi-it of the British Squadron to 
Paranto, 

}rrther Strike of 

Lelgium. 
iual Conference of 
Workers at Derby. 

Laying of Cable from Queensland 
to New Caledonia completed. 

Annual Conference of the 
National Protestant Congress. 

Bombardmert of Rio continued. 

Defeat of the Matabele near Thana 
Isenba. 

17. Manifesto issued by 140 Working 
Clauss Leaders in favour of the 
Local Veto Bill. 
Coal Riot at St. Helens. 
ian Miners’ Strike. 
Railway Workers’ Conference at 


Miners in 


ltailway 






Close of the 
Close of the 
Derby. 

Maachester Colleg , Oxford, opened. 

Further Rioting wt St. Helens 

Two of Lobengula’s Indunas killed at Col. Goold- 
Adams’s Camp 

Railway Collision at Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Sir George Dibbs made the Annual Budget 
Statement in New South Wales Legislative 
A embly. 

Ope sing of the Natal Parliament. 

Poor Law Conference at the Society of An- 
ar. bists. 

Opening of the Featherstone Riots Inquiry. 

Sir H. 8. Stewart ele ted City Marshal. 

Festivities in Paris for the Russian Squadron. 

Renewel Rioting at St. Helens. 

Karly Closing ¢ ss at Nottingham. 

Daniel and Constan e Phelan sentenced to six 
and nine mouths’ bard labour, respectively 

for ruelty to their chiliren 
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Oct. 3. Opening of the Congress. Inaugural address 
of the President, Bishop of Worcester. 
Discussion on the Increase of the Episcopate. 
Discussion on Education and Lord’s Day 


Observance, 


Departure of the British Squadron from Taranto 
to Spezia. 

Miner’s House blown up at St. Helens. 

Anniversary Meeting of the West London 
Mission. 

. Report receivel of the Defeat of the Brazilian 
National For.es at Ibicay. Many killed. 

Coal Owners’ Federation offered to submit the 
Question of Colliers’ Wages to Arbitration. 

Meeting of Mayors, at the Mansion House, on 
the Temperance Question. 

Annual Meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
School Teachers’ Association, at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street. 

. Celebration of the King of Saxony’s Military 
Jubilee. 

Demonstration in Trafalgar Square in favour of 
Universal Suffrage. 

Arrival of Sir Gerald Portal at Zanzibar. 

. Arrival of the British Squadron at Spezia. 

Congress of the Social Democratic Party at 
Cologne. 

Meeeting of Mayors, at Sheffield, to consider the 
Coa Crisis. 

Conference of Congregationalists, at the Me- 
morial Hall, on Technical Education. 

Announcement received of the Proclamation of 
Senhor Lorena as Provisional Presideat by 
Admiral de Mello. 


24. Meeting of Ulster Unionists at Belfast. 

Resignation of Mr. Frederic Harrison as AlJer- 
man of the London County Council. 

Annual Meeting of the United Kingdom 
Alliance at Manchester. 

Conference of Poor Law Guardians at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall. 

Close of the Paris Fétes in honour of the 

Russian Squadron. 
25. Nonconformist Conference, at the Mansion House, 
to consider the Spiritual Needs of London. 

Festivities in Lyons, in honour of the Russian 
Squadron. 

Opening of the Bristol Musical Festival. 

26. Free Church Conference at Portsmouth. 

Festivities in Marseilles in honour of the Russian 
Squadron. 

Resignation of Sir T. McIlwraith, Queensland 
Premier. 

Meeting of Coal Owners and Miners proposed by 
the Coal Owners’ Federation, to discuss the 
Coal Question. 

27. Opening of the Bulgarian Sobranje, by Prince 
Ferdinand. - 

Prorogation of the Natal Parliament. 

Hon. Hugh Muir Neison appointed Premier of 
Queensland. 

Deputation to Mr. Fowler, at Wolverhampton, to 
urge the appointment of a Court of Arbitration 
for Labour Disputes. 

Defeat of the Spanish Troops by the Moors at 
Melilla. 

28. Meeting, at Peterborough,to consider,the Agricul- 
tural Depression. 

General Margallo killed by the Moors at 
Melilla. 

Opening of the New Science Buildings at Leys 
School, Cambridge, by Lord Kelvin. 

Close of the Socialist Congress at Cologne. 

Departure of the Russian Squadron from Toulon. 

Assassination of Mr. Carter Harrison, Mayor of 
Chicago. 

Conference, at the Mansion House, on the Un- 
employed. 

29. Departure of the British Squadron from Spezia. 


Prorogation of the Austrian Reichsrath decided 
on. 

Elections to the Swiss National Council. 

Demonstration, in Malta, to protest against 
Lord Ripon’s action with regard to the Bishop 
of Malta. 


30. Silver Purchase Repeal Bill passed by the United 


States Senate. 
Joint Conference of Coal Owners and Miuers 
agreed to by the Miners’ Federation. 
Conference on Agricultural Training at Preston. 
Acquittal of Indian ‘‘ Oculists” on a Charge of 
Conspiracy to Defraud. 
Report received of Disturbances in Peru. 
Close of the Chicago World’s Fair. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


4, 


5. 


Discussions on Church Services and Symbols, 
Preaching and the Preaching Order, Employers 
and Employed, Benefice Clergy and Curates, 
Parish Councils Bill, the Anglican Com- 
munion, Home Missions, and the Bishop of 
Chester’s Scheme of Licensing Reform. 

Discussions on the Church and other Christian 
Bodies, Science and Faith, Financial Con- 
dition of the Clergy, the Church and the 
Poor, Foreign Missions, Ministry of the Laity, 
and the Church and State. 


6. Discussions on the Church and the Press, and 


0.t. 


- 


~ 


© 


Disposal of the Dead, 
Close of the Congress, 





SPEECHES. 
1. Mr. Dillon, at Sligo, on the Home Rule Bill. 
Sir G. Osborne Morgan, in East Denbighshire, 
on Labour Disputes. 


. Mr. Walter Long, at Ormskirk, on Agricultural 


Affairs. 

Professor V. V. Lewes, at Westminster Hall, on 
Gas Substitutes. 

Mr. John Barry, at ‘Wexford, on His Resigna- 
tion. 

Sir George Baden-Powell, at Lathom Park, on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Edinburgh Speech. 


. Mr. Goschen, at Edinburgh, on the Home Rule 


Bill. 

Mr. Philip Stanhope, at Burnley, on Parish 
Councils. 

Sir Charles Russell, at Ha:kney, on Education. 

Baron von Riedel, in the Bavarian Diet, on the 
Financial Relations of the Federal States to 
the German Empire. 

Mr. Cyril Dodds, at Felsted, on Poor Law 
Reform. 


. Lordj Randolph Churchill, at Stalybridge, on 


Home Rule. * 

tev. I. M. Morris, at Reading, on the Work of 
the Baptist Union. 

Mr. Albert Spicer, at Chelmsford, on Noncon- 
formist Legislation. 


. Mr. Sidney Webb, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, 


on the Future of London. 

Sir T. Sutherland, at the Meeting’ of the Bank 
of Australasia, on the Australian Financial 
Troubles. 


. Mr. Powell, Williams, at Aldgate, on the Un- 


employed. 

Mr. S. Woods, at Haydock, on the Coal Crisis. 

Lord Londonderry, at Skelton, on the Home 
Rule Bill. 

Mr. Joseph Arch, at Earl’s Colme, on the 
Agricultural Condition. 

Mr. Pickard, at Barnsley, on the Mayors’ Con- 
ference and the Coal Crisis. 


. Duke of Cambridge, at the Mansion House, on 


the Volunteers. 
Lord Roberts, at Bristol, on the Volunteers. 


. Rev. H. Price Hughes, at St. James’s Hall, on 


the Coal Crisis. 


. Lord Randolph Churchill, at Huddersfield, on 


Home Rule. 

Professor Jebb, at Birmingham, on Classical 
Studies. 

Hon. J. B. Patterson, at Melbourne, on the 
Condition of the Colony. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Dublin, on Home Rule. 

Mr. Courtney, at Fowey, on Home Rule. 

Alderman Ben Tillett, at Grimsby, on the Coal 
Lock-out. 


. Sir John Gorst, at Shoreditch, on the Labour 


Question. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, at Birmingham, on Aspects 
of Life. 

Bishop of Bath and Wells, at Weils, on 
Socialism and the Labour Question. 

Mr. Albert Spicer, at the City Temple, on the 
Outlook in Congregationalism. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Dublin, on the Future 
Policy of the Parnellite Party. 


. Mr. Goschen, at Hartlepool, on Home Rule. 


Mr. Courtney, at Landrake, on~Home Rule, 
Parish Councils Bill, ete. 
M. Dupuy, at Ille-sur-Tit, on His Programme. 


. Mr. Michael Davitt, at Dublin, on the Parnellite 


Policy. 

Mr. Tom Mann, at Poplar, on London Labour. 
Mr. H. A. Jones, at the City of London College, 
on the Relations of the Drama to Education. 
Lord Londonderry, at Welshpool, on the Work of 

the Government. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, at Queen’s Square, on the 
Literary Movemeut during the Last Century, 
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. Sir Charles 


Mr. T. W. Russell, at Dunvon, on the Home: 
Rule Bill. 

Baron Henry de Worms, at Guildfyrd, on Agri- 
cultural Prospects. 

Sir G. Osborne Morgan, at Retson, on the 
Government and Wales. 


. Mr. Courtney, at Penzance, on Reading. 


Lord Charles Beresford, at Exeter Hall Gymua- 
sium, on National Physical Exercise. 

Mr. H. E. Moore, at St. James’s Hall, on Farm 
Labour Colonies. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, at Glasgow, on Ulster. 

Cecil Rhodes, at Fort Salisbury, on 
Mashonaland. 

Lord Northbrook, at East Leigh, on the Evening 
Continuation Schools. 

Mr. Tom Maun, at Yeadon, on the Church. 

Russell, at Hackney, on thi 
Unemployed. 

The Bishop of Chester, at Newcastle, on His 
Licensing Reform Scheme. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Sutherland, on 
Sunday Closing. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Waterford, on Honx 
Rule. 

Duke of Connaught, at Aldershot, on the Army 

Lord Salisbury, at Preston, on the Situation. 

Mr. Asquith, at Glasgow, on the Programme of 
the Government. 

Mr. Courtney, at Lostwithiel, on Strikes and 
Arbitration. 


. Dr. Pye Smith,at the Royal College of Physicians, 


on Harvey. 

The German Emperor, at Bremen, on tli 
Emperor William I. 

Signor Giolitti, at Dronero, on the Policy of his 
Cabinet. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, at Deptford, on Home 
Rule. 

Lord Salisbury, at Ormskirk, on the Situation. 

Mr. Asquith, at Glasgow, on the Miners’ 
Regulation Act, and on Seamen and the 
Employers’ Liability Act. 

Archbishop Walsh, at Dublin, on the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools and Government Grants, 
Mr. S. Montague, at the New Decimal Associa 

tion, on the Metric System. 
Mr. Bernard Coleri lge, at Sheffield, on the Coa! 
Lock-out, 


. Col. Saunderson, at Portadown, on the Roman 


Catholic Priesthood. 

Earl Cowper, at Luton, on Home Rule. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, at Leeds, on the Churcl 
in Wales. 

Sir E. Grey, at Alnwick, on the Policy of the 
Government. 

The Bishop of Exeter, at Exeter, on the Bishops 
and the Rejection of the Home Rule Bill. 

Mrs. Henry Fawcett, at Toynbee Hall, or 
Woman Suffrage. 

Dr. Martineau, at Oxford, on Freedom in The 
ology. 

Sir John Rigby, at Kirriemuir, on the Past 
Session. 

Mr. Pickard, at Hackney, on the Work of the 
Government. 

Mr. A. C. Morton, at Peterborough, on the 
Situation. 

Lord Waterford, at Coldstream, on Home Rule. 


. Mr. Asquith, at Leven, on Home Rule, etc. 


Mr. J. T. Bent, at St. James’s Hall, on Mashona- 
land. 

Mrs. C. Mallet, at the Humanitarian League, on 
Dangerous Tra:les. 


21. Sir W. Hart-Dyke, at Dartford, on Education. 


Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, on the Politica! 
Situation. 

Mr. Courtney, at Downderry, ou Mr. Asquith 
and the Government Programme. 


2. Mr. John Redmond, at Cork, on the Release of 


Dynamite Prisoners. 
Mr. T. Harrington, at Milltown, on Home Rule. 
The German Emperor, at Dresden, on the King 
of Saxony’s Military Jubilee. 


23. Mr. John Redmond, at Cork, on the Evicte) 


‘Tenants, etc. 

Mr. T. Burt, at Leamington, on Labour Legisl- 
tion. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, at the .Hotel Métro- 
pole, on Licensing Reform. 

Count Taaffe, in the Austrian Reichsrath, on the 
Electoral Reform Bill. 

Duchess of Sutherland, at Hanley, on the Drink 
Question. 

Bishop of London, at Nottingham, on the 
‘Temperance Question. 





24. 





25. 
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Mr. A. McArthur, at St. Austell, on the Work 
of the Session. 

24. Bishop of Winchester, at Winchester, on Church 
Defence, etc. 

Bishop of Ely, at Cambridge, on Disestablish- 
meut. 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., M.C.L. 


Bishop of Liverpool, at Liverpool, Bishop of 
Wakefield, at Wakefield, and the Bishop of 
Ripon, at Leeds, on the Coal Struggle. 

Sir Edward Grey, at Berwick-on-Tweed, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. E. Stanhope, at West Ashby, on the Work 
of the Government. 

Mr. Herbert Paul, at Edinburgh, on the Home 
Rule Bill. 

Sir Walter Foster, at Long Eaton, on the Session, 

Mr. E. Whymper, at Westhourue Park Institute, 
on Mountaineering. 

Prof. Virchow, at Berlin, on the Political 
Situation of Prussia. 


25. The Speaker, at Warwick, on the House of 


Commons. 
M. Janssen, at Paris, on the Constitution of the 


Lori Randolph Churchill, at Yarmouth, on 
Mr. Asquith’s Speeches in Scotland. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at Canterbury, 
on Social Reforms. 

Mr. John Dillon, at; Dublin, on’ the Evicted 
Tenants’ Fund. 

Lord Elgin, at Edinburgh, on Higher Educa- 


tion. 

Lord ;Derby, at Preston, on the Free Libraries 
Movement. 

Mr. Carson, at Lowestoft, on the Work of the 
Session. 


Mr. William Kenny, at Dublin, on the Home 
Rule Bill. 


26. Archbishop of Canterbury, at Canterbury, on 


the Religious Education of Children. 

Mr. H. F. Herz, at the London Chamber of 
Commerce, on the Commercial Future of 
Burmah 


ah. 3 
Bishop of Manchester, at Manchester, on the 


Coal Strike. 

Mr. Joseph Arch, at Bildeston, on the Parish 
Councils Bill. 

Signor Giolitti, at Turin, on Italian Affairs. 

Mr. Jesse Collings, at Birmingham, on Home 


Rule. 
27. Mr. C. D. Rudd, at Winchester House, on the 


Matabele War. 

Sir H. W. Tyler, at Cannon Street Hotel, on the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 

Lord Derby, at Preston, on the Agricultural 
Situation. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, at Carlisle, on the House of 


ords, 
Mr. H. H. Fowler, at Wolverhampton, on the 

Home Rule Bill and the Parish Councils Bill. 
‘Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, at Burnley, on the 
Government and the Navy. 
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DIARY FOR OCTOBER. 


Archbishop of Canterbury, at Maidstone, on the 
Church and Elementary Education. 

Lord Lamington, at Liverpvol, on Siam. 

Mr. Pickard, at Barnsley, on the Joint Confer- 
ence of Coal Owners ani Miners. 

Prince Krapotkin, at St. George’s Hall, on 
Savages and Barbarians. 

Mr. William O’Brien, at Mallow, on the Evictei 
Tenants. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Naas, on the Irish Party 
and the Labour Question. i 

M. Waddington, at Laon, on the Relations 
between Russia and France 

Earl of Camperdown, at Forfar, on the House 
of Lords and the Home Rule Bill. 

Duke of Rutland, at Leicester, on the Comiug 
General Election. 

Sir Albert Rollit, at Hull, on Trustee Savings 
Banks.* 

Mr. Asquith, at Leeds, on the Government 
Programme. 

Sir George Trevelyan, at Glasgow, on the 
Government. 

Sir.Charles Russell, at Hackney, on Capital and 
Labour. 

Archbishop Plunket, at Dublin, on the Home 
Rule Bill. 

Lord Herschell, at Hull, on Education. 

Cardinal Vaughan, at Westminster Town” Hall, 
on Denominational Schools and the Rates. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, at Canterbury, on 
Social Reform, etc. 

Mr. T. M. Healy, at Wexford, on Mr. Redmond’s 
Position with regard to English Questions. 

Rev. H. P. Hughes, at the Centenary Hall, 
sishopsgate Street, on Arbitration and Labour 
Disputes. 


OBITUARY. 


1. Rev. Dr. H. W. Crosskey, 67. 
Prof. Jowett, 76 

Rev. R. R. Tathen, 71. 

David James, actor, 54. 

Sir Stevenson Arthur Blackwood, 61. 
Lady Eastlake, 84. 


. Henry Jefferson. 


Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 

Baron Sterneck, Austrian Chargé d’Affaires in 
Roumania. 

H. Saville Clarke, 52. 

Ford Madox Brown, 72. 

Col. J. W. Fitzgerald. 


. Gen. von Versen, 59. 


tev. Dr. John Edmond, 77. 
Sir William Smith, 80. 
Alexis Pleschéef. 





THE LATE DHULEEP SINGH. 


(From a photograph by Mr. J. S. Clark, Bury St. 
Edmunds ) 


. Sir John Boyd. 


Charles Frédéric Cuvier, 94. 


. Rey, F. E. Hopwood, 51. 


Dr. William Walker. 
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12. Viscount Stormont, 58. 
Gen. von Kameke, 76. 
Lieut.-Gen. R. Farrer, 


Capt. Valentine Gurney, Survivor of the Bala- 


clava Charge. 


14. William Westwool, Assay Master at Birming- 


bam, €-. 





THE LATE MR. FORD MADOX BROWN, 


From @ photograph by W. Pae, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.) 


15. Lieut. Col. H. S. Bowman. 
16. Lieut.-Col. J. F. Murray, 74. 


Major Metcalfe, 64. 

Charles B. Birch, A.R A., 61. 

Princess Helen Ypsilanti, 49. 

Coptain Campbell. 

Marshal MacMahon, 85. 

C. W. Townley, Lord Lieut. of Cambridgeshire. 
Rev. J. H. Wynne, 74. 


8. Herr Deutch, Hungarian journalist. 


Charles Frangois Gounod, 75. 
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Col. C. J. Hadfield, 81. 

Hon. F. D, M. Stuart-Wortley. 64. 

Lord Vivian, British Ambassador at Rome, 59. 
M. Lansyer, landscape painter, 58. 

Lady Katharine Cecilia Northcote. 

T.C. King, actor, 68. 

Rev. John Morris, S.J., 67. 

Archbishop Nazari de Calabiana of Milan, 
The Maharaja Dhuleep Singh, 55. 
Major-Gen. R. E. Ouseley. 

Archbishop Knox, of Armagh, 85. 

Dr. John Hughes, 66. 

Professor Joseph Hellenesberger. 


. James Hill. 


Prof. Franz Grashof, 67. 
Alfred Higgins of the Great Western Railway, 


56. 
Alfred Rimmer, 63. 
M. Séverin, mathemati-ian, 54. 


30. James McClaren, General Superintendent of the 


North British Railway, 64. 


The deaths are also announced of William Pollard, 


65; M. Hardoin (‘* Dick De Lonlay ”), 47 ; Matthias 
Mull, of the Times of India; William Hoffman, 
80; Madame Tavary, 34; Dr. Ardeshir Dadabhai 
Naoroji, 34; Major-Gen. T. A. L. Mull, 68; Dean 
R. P. Graves; Alfred Quidant, composer; Capt. 
Theodore Piedbouf ;* Robt. Heath, 87; Alexander 
Stewart, 84; J. Waterson, formerly Bandmaster 
of the First Life Guards; Frederick R. Stokes, 43 ; 
John Gadsby, 84; M. H. C. Margaine, French 
Senator; Luca Pellegriva, veteran of the Greek 
War of Independence, 86; Prof. Léon Lefort; 
M. Emile Hebert, sculptor, 65; General J. N. 
Sargent, 67; General Baieff; Dr. Philip Schaff, 
74; Carlo Pedrotti, musician, 76; M. Lenoel, 
French Senator, 66; General Innosenti; Jules 
Uzés, composer, 54; Princess Czartoryski, 45; 
Constantin Denis, last survivor of the Armies of 
Napoleou in the North, 100; Thomas Hill, organ 
builder, 71; Rev. A. T. W. Shadwell; Gustav 
Miitzel, animal painter. 
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From La Silhovette.} [October 22, 1893. 








: VENGEANCE FOR THE CRIMEA, 
From La Silhouetle.] [October 15, 1893. Allegory inspired by the sojourn of the Russian squadron in Me.liter- 
THE BETROTHAL. ranean waters, and the Gallophobia of the Standard. 
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THAT WOULD NEVER DO. a 

" From Judy.J (October 25, 1893. SrrIKEMONGER.—* D’ye’er? If Kepital an’ Labour shakes ’ands, you ut 
CANUTE THE SECOND. an’ me ’Il ’ave to work.” 4 


CONSERVATIVE VIEWS OF THE COAL STRIKE. 
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THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE: ITS EFFECT IN GERMANY. 
M. Carnor (to himself): ‘‘ Afraid they don’t much like my music. 
Begin to think I’ve been playing too loud.” 
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(October 28, 1893. 
BOGIE! 











Fiom Puck.] {September 27, 1893. 


THE GREATEST RACE OF THE YACHTING SEASON. 


’ “Home Rule” is a good boat, but ‘‘ Repeal ” gets. over the course a good 
deal quicker. 
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: ‘ Michel und der Sun. sich’n 
1 NEES Neb peer’, ich, aber. ba. Bledge, 
From Der Wahre Jacob.] 
THE RUSSO-GERMAN COMMERCIAL TREATY. 
The same old trickery, and the people pay the price. 
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From Judge.] 


[September 30, 1893. 
THE TWO OBSTRUCTIONISTS. 3 
Exoutso Lorp (to American Senator): “ The public be d——! They can’t 


hurt us. You get your position by bribery and influence with legislatures, aud 
I get mine because I’m the son of my daddy, don’t ye know!” 
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A FRANCO-RUSSIAN PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. 
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1. The Greeting with Small Surprise Presents. 3. The Rescue. 
2. The Attack. 4. Closing Tableau. 
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From Kladderadatsch.] 











THE SONG OF THE SIREN. 
Gladstone, will not he be induced, even to please the Queen, to order a new General Election ? 








From the Birmingham Dart.]} [October 6, 1893. 
Dr. Date: ‘ Your Grace, we are not quite so radical as we were ten years 
ago. Mr. Chamberlain has changed all that.” 








From Moonshine.] [October 21, 1893. 
THE MATABELE ON THE RAMPAGE. 
Even Lobengula knows that Mr. Gladstone is in power ! 


From Fun.) {October 17, 1893, 
THE SPHINX. 
“ When is the country going to know what is going to be done?”—Mr. 
Goschen at Hartlepool. . 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 





I.—LOUIS RUCHONNET. 


a personal loss went up from all the cities of 

Switzerland—a cry, which within the next few 
hours, echoed and re-echoed from sequestered upland 
valleys, from villages in remote Alpine passes and from 
distant Alps, as well as from every part of the world where 
Switzers have settled —and where are they not in either 
hemisphere? The sorrow was not confined to one class 
or to one party; but all classes and all parties seemed to 
feel that they had lost a personal friend. The sorrow 
voiced itself thus: 
“Louis Ruchonnet is 
dead.” As member of 
the Federal Council of 
the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, a position equiva- 
lent to that of a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet in 
England, Ruchonnet 
reached the Federal 
Palace at Berne at 
8.30 a.m. on the morn- 
ing of the 14th. There 
he presided over a 
committee of the Cabi- 
net, which met at nine 
about some important 
appeals, He was cheer- 
ful and gay as was his 
wont, and said plea- 
santly about an appeal 
that was about to be 
considered, ‘‘ But who 
will pay the costs?” 
At that moment he 
stretched out his 
hands, his month fell 
open, and without 
uttering a sonnd he 
sank forward on the 
desk in front of the 
armchair in which he 
was sitting. His col- 
leagues rushed to his 
assistance, but though 
the heart still beat 
feebly it was clear all 
was over. It was apo- 
plexy of the heart. 

Who then was Ru- 
chonnet, and why has 
the heart of every 
Switzer bcen so greatly stirred’ by his death? To 
answer this question is the object of this article. 

Antoine Louis John Ruchonnet was born at Lausanne, 
April 28, 1834. His grandfather served in the armies of 
the French Republic, and in 1847, at the age of seventy- 
eight, he commanded a company of volunteers sent by 
Lausanne across the Col de Jaman into the Haute Gruyére 
at the time of the Sonderbund War. The son of this 
veteran and the father of the deceased statesman was 
known by every one in Lausanne, where he reached the 
great age of eighty-nire, and presided for many years 
over the Salle des Armes at the academy as fencing 
master. 

Ruchonnet’s mother was an English lady named 
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M. LOUIS RUCHONNET. 


Zoomer, and the first two years of the life of the future 
President of the Swiss Republic were spent in our 
country, his parents only returning to Lausanne in 1836. 
Some of the Swiss papers attribute what they consider 
his unrivalled skill as a debater to his English ancestry. 
The Swiss universities are really national institutions. A 
saving and careful young man, if only the son of a fencing 
master, can study at one of them, and may have, as in the 
case of Ruchonnet, the highest honours of the Fatherland 
before him. From the first he devoted himself to the 
study of the law, or 
as the French say 
wisely “ de droit,” “ of 
right” —which law 
ought to be. 

In 1858 at the age 
of twenty-four he com- 
menced pleading in 
the Cantonal Courts, 
and at twenty-nine he 
was elected deputy to 
the Grand Council of 
his native state, of 
which he soon became 
Vice-President, and at 
the age of thirty-two 
he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Council. 
But although Vaud, 
like the other cantons, 
is a sovereign repub- 
lic, it is also a member 
of the Swiss Confede- 
ration, and the best 
men of every canton 
are inevitably drafted 
off to take part in the 
supreme government. 

Thus at the age of 
thirty-two, in 1866, 
Ruchonnet was elected 
a member of the 
National Council at 
Berne, equivalent to 
the House of Com- 
mons of the whole of 
the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. Here he soon 
made his mark, while 
contemporaneously he 
became the wuncon- 
tested chief of the 
“Conseil @’Etat” of his own canton, the executive 
government of the Pays de Vaud. These latter arduous 
duties he laid down in 1874, when he took up again his 
practice at the bar at Lausanne, where at one time his 
professional income was 40,000 franes, or £1,600, which for 
Switzerland is large. It would have been larger but that 
he was very careless about his fees. Meanwhile, all this 
time, although he had retired from the executive of his 
native canton, he remained a very active member of its 
legislature, the Grand Council. 

In 1875 he was elected one of the seven members that 
constitute the executive government of the Swiss Con- 
federation, but he declined the position. In 1881 he was 
again elected and again declined, but upon strong pres- 
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sure being put upon him by his fellow-citizens in the 
Pays de Vaud, who were anxious that their canton should 
be represented upon the supreme executive government, 
he consented, and he occupied the position with rare 
distinction until his death on September 14th. All 
that time—twelve years—he has been head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Police. Twice, in 1883 and 1890, he 
was President of the Confederation of Switzerland, the 
corresponding position to king in a constitutional mon- 
archy. In 1869 and 1875 he was President of the National 
Council, corresponding to the position of Speaker of our 
House of Commons. 

It was no great wonder that he did not snatch greedily 
at the position offered him in the National Executive, for 
the post is one of excessive toil and the remuneration is 
small. The President of the Swiss Republic receives 
12,000 francs a year, or £480. I have known the private 
secretary of a simple Member of Parliament in England 
receive almost as much. Therefore in devoting himself 
entirely to the service of his Fatherland, he not only gave 
his life, but resigned such chances of fortune as his prac- 
tice at the bar might have secured to him. In addition 
to the administration of justice for the whole of Switzer- 
land, which might well tax the strength of an able man, 
he laboured incessantly to unify and codify the law for 
the whole of Switzerland. 

Only those who realise that each canton is a sovereign 
state often of differing race, language, and religion, and 
formerly with very different laws, can realise how Hercu- 
Jean was the task which Ruchonnet had set himself. He 
was determined that every Swiss citizen should be sure 


. Of justice, swift and cheap, and that his rights should be 


safe-guarded by one law for the whole Confederation. In 
addition to these labours he frequently took part in 
Congresses for various objects, often presiding over them— 
now on the subject of literary property, now on the uni- 
fication of penal law, and again only last year he presided 
at the Peace Congress at Berne. Poor man! he needed 
rest, and he has found it. 

This spring he endured cruel sufferings, want of sleep, 
threatening of suffocation, the anguish of an overwrought 
brain, nervous system, and heart, and he endured them 
all with a checrfulness which was almost sublime. The 
only complaint was—“ A working mason or carpenter is 
more fortunate thanI am. If he is ill he can rest and 
take care of himself; I have no time to be ill.” 

The oppressed had always a friend in Louis Ruchonnet. 
The absurd action of the Swiss democracy in preventing 
the.Jews from slaughtering their animals according to 
their conscience and their law, met with his determined 
opposition. While he was a foe to the death to Ultra- 
montanism, he would not suffer his Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens to be injured by Protestant bigotry, and no more 
eloquent words have ever been spoken than those in 
which he denounced the oppression and the cruelty of 
the persecution to which the Salvation Army has been 
subjected in Switzerland. It is to be hoped that his 
speeches may be collected and studied. 

Two short extracts I must translate in this article; the 
one is from the address he delivered at the great Federal 
Shooting Festival at Frauenfeld in 1890 :— 


Our country ought to be a land of liberty. Ah, my dear 
fellow-citizens, we who are so ready to vaunt our institutions, 
fet us look around us! There are still deep shadows on the 

icture. There are thousands of our fellow-citizens to whom 
aws long out of date deny the rights of citizenship, forgetting 
that in a country of universal suffrage, crime alone ought to 
forfeit rights, poverty never. And what shall I say of our 
religious intolerance? Banished from our laws, it retains 
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alas! its accursed roots in our hearts. Why dissimulate the 


fact? Let us do better. Let us learn to practise true liberty, 
which means that each one of us shall respect the beliefs of 


another as he desires that his own shall be respected. 
RUCHONNET AS AN ARBITRATOR. 

The other extract is upon the question which is the 
great glory of Ruchonnet’s life, for not only was he 
devoted to the cause of peace and international arbitra- 
tion, but in a sense he was an incarnation of international 
arbitration. On two occasions, as President of the Swiss 
Republic, he was called upon to nominate arbiters in 
grave international disputes. To me there is something 
even grander than the grandest episodes in the golden 
age of the Roman Republic in the spectacle of a simpie 


Swiss citizen, who probably never possessed a couple of 


thousand pounds in his life, being called upon to act as 
supreme arbiter and judge between nations to whom 
millions would be no consideration—and that with the 
certainty that corruption is impossible. What then is 
almost the dying testin ony of Ruchonnet on this question 
of arbitration and peace as given last year at Berne ? 

Philesophers, economists, statisticians, jurists, eminent men 
of all countries have become apostles of our aspirations after 
peace and justice. They adopt an indictment against war 
which cannot be rebutted. They demand that the claims of 
civilisation shall be recognised. It is humanity itself that 
speaks through their lips. But what do we see around 
us? The states of Europe are constantly increasing their 
already overgrown and formidable armaments. From the 
smallest to the greatest each sceks to surpass its fellows 
in the number and deadliness of its implements of destruction. 
Men seem to compete with one another in the effort to 
bring about a cataclysm wherein a reign of violence shall 
be inaugurated and force shall receive its apotheosis. In 
the face of this pressing danger our task is clear—it is 
to enlist men under the banner of peace. Let us everywhere 
create peace societies, and enrol adherents from every class 
for common action. Thus shall a real public opinion be 
organised, which shall compel obedience on the part of the 
governments. 

IT cannot close this article without a word about the 
MAN; of the statesman I have endeavoured to give a 
slight picture. Throughout all Switzerland there has 
arisen a chorus of bitter grief and of praise. 

I have asked many. “ Was there anything against him ? 
Had the man any faults?” ‘The reply is always the 
same: “We never heard of anything. We know of 
none.” 

Married early in life to a true helpmate, his private life 
has been irreproachable, and every one says, “ He was so 
pleasant, he was so kind, so disinterested, so generous.” 

“For scarcely for a righteous man will one die, yet 
peradventure for a good. man some would even dare to 
die.” Louis Ruchonnet was emphatically the good man, 
and hence the touching sorrow that surrounds his bier. 

It seems a pity that we can never fully recognise our 
greatest benefactors and friends until we lose them. It 
is only when they are parted from us for ever that our 
eyes are opened, and we say, “ Did not our hearts burn 
within us while he talked with us by the way ?” 

THE FUNERAL OF LOUIS RUCHONNET. 

A special meeting of the “ Grand Conseil” of the Sove- 
reign State of Vaud was held on the evening of the death 
of Ruchonnet—September 14—Wwhen it was decided that 
he should receive a public funeral at the hands and the 
expense of his grateful and sorrowing Fatherland. The 
municipality of Lausanne had already decided to offer a 
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grave for its illustrious son in the beautiful cemetery of 
La Sallaz. It was well that the family was to be put to 
no expense, for Ruchonnet dicd as he had lived, a very 
poor man. Listen to the testimony of a political oppo- 
nent :— 

The touching sorrow of his friends tells us how good he had 
been to them. Beyond all else he was absolutely disinterested. 
No consideration about money eyer influenced his public life, 
and in his private affairs those around him were constantly 
obliged to warn him against the exaggerated generosity that 
was natural to him. As an advocate, he never understood how 
to cause himself to be adequately paid. As a ruler, he never 
dreamed of making a profit for himself out of the special know- 
ledge of affairs which his position secured to him. He dies 
without fortune, having had a thousand opportunities of en- 
riching himself. In the age in which we live this is no slight 
praise, and those who were his opponents are happy to be able 
to lay this testimony like a funeral wreath upon the tomb 
about to close upon him. 


This more than Roman virtue deserved recognition 
from the Fatherland, and that recognition was given with- 
out stint. A special train left Lausanne early on the 
morning of the 18th for Berne, to bring back all that re- 
mained of the statesman. How he, having left his arduous 
duties in the Federal Capital, used to exult as the train 
bore him southwards, as it emerged from the tunnel at 
Chexbres, and his own loved land, his native canton, and his 
own lake, unrivalled in loveliness and in grandeur, burst 
upon his view! And he had been looking forward to 
retirement and rest among these beauties, and now he 
comes home on his bier, which is buried in wreaths of the 
most exquisite flowers. For let no one suppose that a 
republican government does not know how to manage an 
imposing public ceremony well It was a military funeral, 
and everything was managed with military precision and 
in perfect order. Five non-commissioned officers of in- 
fantry, two of artillery, and two gendarmes, removed the 
coffin, which was itself plain deal, but suitably draped, 
from the train to the funeral car, which soon assumed the 
appearance of a pyramid of rare and exquisite flowers. 
The new Palace of Justice, a noble structure situated in a 
public garden in the most beautiful part of the city of 
Lausanne, and commanding a ravishing view of the lake 
and mountains, was the point where the procession was 
formed and from which it started. I had asked an influ- 
ential local friend to secure me a press ticket, but he 
informed me the press would have to look after them- 
selves—that I had better go to the Palais de Justice and 
join the procession as near as possible to the funeral car. 
This, therefore, I essayed ‘to «lo, and fortune seemed to 
favour my project, for in the Palace among other friends 
I met Dr. Joos of Schaffhausen, whose acquaintance I had 
made at the Old Catholic Congress last year, and who is a 
leading member of the Conseil National, or House of 
Commons of Switzerland. He said I had better walk 
with the delegation of that body, but changed his mind 
when he saw my tall drab hat. Oh that unlucky hat! I 
thought the mourning band around it would have been a 
redeeming feature, but it did not prevent it from being 
conspicuous, so I thanked Dr. Joos and parted from him, 
determined to fend for myself, and all went well. 

It has been my lot to witness many imposing cere- 
monials in many lands, but for simple dignity and 
effectiveness I think the burial of this great Swiss citizen 
and ruler must bear away the palm. To begin with, 
where in the wide world will you find a scene of such 
perfect beauty? The blue sky looks down upon the 
equally blue Lac Leman, and the hot sunshine lights up 
Alpine peak and glacier, and throws a flood of glory 
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upon the picturesque spires, towers, and bridges of the 
old city, all embowered in the rich verdure of trees. The 
lamps are all lighted and draped with crape. The banners 
of ahundred societies and associations are also all draped. 
it is exactly twenty minutes past three when the head 
of the procession enters the Place St. Francois. The 
cannon sounds, and all the bells of the city crash out @ 
funeral peal. The order prescribed is that the troops, 
sent from Berne on purpose, head the procession. In 
their midst is a musical society—the Union Instru- 
mentale, who play Chopin’s March. Then follows the 
funeral car with the representatives of the family. After 
them all the six remaining members of the Federal 
Council, or the Cabinet or Executive Government of the 
Swiss Confederation, with Herr Schenk, the President of 
the Republic, at their head—the Federal Tribunal or 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Switzerland—the Federal 
Chambers, represented by more than sixty members of the 
* Conseil National” and the “Conseil des Etats,” the 
Lords and Commons in fact—the representatives of 
Switzerland abroad—the ambassadors, the heads of de- 
partments. The Council of State of the Canton de Vaud, 
and then delegations from each of the twenty-two cantons 
in the Confederation follow. 

I could not have described the scene to your readers if 
T had not been there, and though some of my Lausanne 
friends pleasantly said they supposed I constituted a 
twenty-third canton, I believe if Louis Ruchonnet could 
speak he would gladly welcome among the mourners a 
representative of the Peace and Arbitration Society he 
loved so well and had so zealously served. Behind us 
came at least one-half of the members of the Grand Conseil, 
or the Parliament of the Pays de Vaud, and the corps of 
officers, with seven out of the eight colonels who command 
the Swiss army. A picturesque part of the procession 
were the many societies with their banners, the students in 
uniform, and the Freemasons. I am told, but did not see 
them, that the Salvation Army was represented, as was 
but fitting at the funeral of their constant protector and 
champion. 

It was a long, hot march, two miles or near it, through 
the Place St. Francois and up through the steep narrow 
streets of the old city. The line of march was roped 
and well kept by the local fire brigade. Everywhere, 
upon both sides of us, was tier upon tier of faces at the 
windows of the tall old houses, while behind the ropes 
the spectators were densely packed, all standing bare- 
headed in the hot sunshine. All business was suspended, 
and as there are thirty-five thousand inhabitants in 
Lausanne, and some thousands must have come from the 
neighbourhood and other cantons of Switzerland, probably 
twenty thousand or twenty-five thousand people took 
part in some form or other in the ceremony, for the one 
thing that was patent to me, as we marched up those 
steep streets, was that all Lausanne, with wife and bairns, 
was looking on. In the poorer part of the town the 
men were in blouses and the women in their working 
dress. 

At the great hospital the windows were all occupied 
with patients, doctors, and nurses. At last we are out 
of the city and on the high road, which is lined with 
heavily-laden fruit trees, under which, upon the green 
sward, the spectators are picturesquely grouped. We 
enter the cemetery and ascend a long avenue of plane 
trees. There must have been some hundreds of troops 
on the ground, who lined the road on both sides with 
bayonets or sabres at attention. The great mountains, 
the Dent du Jaman, the Rochers de Naye, and the Dent 
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du Midi, looked down upon the sad scene, and the 
westering sun lit up the poplars already touched with 
gold by the autumn. The grave itself was completely 
lined with roses and lilies, and laurel and oak, and bay 
leaves. Alas! the reality and ewfulness of death cannot 
be concealed by this floral drapery ! 

The setting sun was gilding with glory the mountains 
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and the western heavens as the choir of the Cantonal 
Society of Vaudois singers poured forth a last hymn of 
farewell around the open grave of him who had been first 
magistrate of tho Swiss Republic, and who, all admit, 
was first in the hearts of his countrymen. 


SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. 


II.—SERGE JULICH VITTE, THE RUSSIAN MINISTER OF FINANCE. 





UTSIDE official circles Sergé Julich Vitté’s name 
was hardly known when the declaration of 
commercial war with Germany suddenly made 

him the most talked of 
and best abused man in 
Europe. His daring and 
decisive action in the 
struggle of tariffs, which 
led to such a burnishing 
of bayonets in Berlin, 
and brought the interna- 
tional centre of gravity 
to the Russian Ministry 
of Finance, is, however, 
only the last of a long 
series of surprises in the 
career of this remark- 
able man, which raised 
him, in less than twenty 
years, from a subordi- 
nate post in a provincial 
railway to the most re- 
sponsible position in the 
vast Russian Empire, 
after the Tsar’s. For 
M. de Giers may weave 
subtleschemes of foreign 
policy ; M. Vannovski 
may mature deep army 
reforms and economies 
in buttons; and General 
Komaroff may meditate 
invasions of India; but 
until the Minister of 
Finance has _ spoken, 
their plans and schemes 
are airy nothings, trifles 
bodiless as wind. 
THE FROSTY CAUCASUS. 
But M. Vitté has not 
always lived in St. 
Petersburg, on the 
banks of Neva, with its 
marshy breath, grey 
summer nights, and greyer winter days. He was born— 
on June 29th, 1849—far away to the south, in the Cauca- 
sus, beyond the eternal snow-crests of giant Kazbek and 
Elbruz. In Tiflis—with its brilliant tepid autumns; its 
wild March wind-storms, that shriek and howl along the 
Kura’s banks, and fierce tropical heats of June, when the 
redhot flanks of the mountains pour showers of fiery 





SERGE JULICH VITTE. 
The Russian Minister of Finance. 


arrows on the withered streets of Oriental houses—was 
the old classical gymnasium where Sergé Julich Vitté’s 
studies were begun. Thither flocked a motley crowd of 
scholars, Armenian, 
Georgian, and Circas- 
sian. Even then, Sergé 
Julich Vitté showed ex- 
traordinary calculating 
powers, exasperating his 
family with endless 
puzzles and_ conun- 
drums, which he alone 
could solve correctly. 
As a youth he was re- 
markable for personal 
beauty ; with deep grey 
eyes, brown curls, 
splendid teeth, and 
smll white hands; tall 
and well-built, he was a 
notable figure among 
the groups of sallow 
Armenians and dusky 
dark-eyed Georgians; 
but in this picturesque 
medley of Tartars, Jews, 
Turks, and Infidels, 
Sergé Julich Vitté was 
hardly likely to attain 
elegance and accuracy 
in his mother-tongue. 
He is still unique in 
maintaining that its 
neuter gender is a mere 
myth and anomaly, to 
the great amusement of 
his Imperial master— 
before all things a purist 
in the Russian tongue. 
M. Vitté’s financial 
despatches read more 
like old church Slavonic, 
or the eleventh century 
Chronicles of Nestor, 
than the liquid speech of the modern Russians. ¢How- 
ever, a sound knowledge of Greek, Latin, and French, 
made up in some sort for this linguistic shortcoming; 
and the study of mathematical problems, from being 
merely an amusement, became Sergé Julich Vitté’s ruling 
passion. When the gymnasium course was finished, the 
wild races and wilder scenery of the Caucasus were left 
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SERGE JULICH VITTE. 


behind; the mountains and valleys, czlebrated in the 
ems and novels of Lermontoff, the haunts of Petchorin, 
and the home of Tamara, the beloved of Demon, were 
exchanged for bright, busy Odessa, Russia's most 
important harbour on the Euxine Sea. 
ANTI-SEMITISM ON £120 a YEAR. 

Sergé Julich Vitté entered the University of Ode sa in 
1866; and four 
years later, at the 
age of twenty- 
one, gained the 
large gold medal 
in mathematics, 
and looked for- 
ward eagerly to a 
Professor’s Chair. 

When in Odes- 
sa, he joined with 
the witty jour- 
nalist Asmidoff in 
founding the New 
Russia Telegraph, 
whose strong 
antiSemite ten- 
dencies were in 
part due to M. 
Vitté’s influence. 
His family urged 
him to leave his 
mathematical 
studies for a more 
practical career ; 
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M. Vishnegradski’s pupil remembered him in after days. 
A pretty story is told of Vishnegradski’s standard work, 
on “ Differential and Integral Calculus.” It appeared 
first in a lithographed edition, and a Russian lady used 
the pages tu paper the schoolroom of her little daughter 
in an out-o!-the-way Russian village. This little daughter 
lived up to her wall-paper, aud afterwards became 
Mme. Kovalevski, 
Professor of 
Mathematies at 
Stockholm. In 
Koeff, Sergé Julich 
Vitté also gained 
the friendship of 
Platon, the  fa- 
mous Metropoli- 
tan Archbishop 
of Kieff, the type 
of strictest Rus- 
sian orthodoxy, 
and originator of 
the missionary 
campaign against 
the Stundists. It 
is only fair to 
Jaton to add, 
however, that he 
enjoyed in an 
uncommon degree 
the friendship and 
confidence of reli- 
cious leaders out- 
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and he accord- 
ingly accepted 
the post of Con- 

troller or Inspector, from the Society of Navigation and 
Commerce, to which belonged the South-Western Railway 
of Russia, with its three centres at Warsaw, Kieff, and 
Odessa. In this humble post M. Vitté received the mag- 
nificent salary of twelve hundred roubles, at the present 
exchange rate equivalent to £120 a year. However, his 
unusual ability soon brought him to the front, and he rose 
by rapid steps to the post of Assistant Superintendent, 
and then Chief Superintendent of Traffic for the whole 
system of south-western railways. At this time occurred 
the terrible Tiligul catastrophe, which involved M. Vitté in 
a long and tedious Government inquiry, ending in several 
weeks’ arrest in the Hauptwacht of St. Petersburg—a 
sombre and unhappy introduction to the northern capital 
of the Tsars. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH VISHNEGRADSKI AND PLATON 


From St. Petersburg M. Vitté returned to Kieff as 
assistant director, and afterwards director-in-chief of the 
South-Western Railway, then under the presidency of 
M. Vishnegradski. Next to his own personal foree and 
ability, the steadfast friendship of M. Vishnegradski was 
the determining factor in Sergé Julich Vitté’s success. 
One can imagine these two future Ministers of Finance, 
whose friendship dates from tho-e Kieff days, drawing 
their armchairs together, and over steaming glasses of 
lemon-scented tea, weaving wreaths of sympathetic con- 
verse round the latest theories in spherical trigonometry 
and quaternions, and mirroring in their harmonious souls 
each other’s thoughts on the higher conic sections. For 
M. Vishnegradski is also a great mathematician, and was 
some time teacher to the Tsar, who under his tuition 
passed a brilliant examination in Technical Engineering. 
Like M. Pobedonostseff, another imperial pedagogue, 


ST. ISAAC’S CATHEDRAL, ST. 


side the pale of 
the State Church. 
On the occasion 
of his episcopal jubilee, this friendship was marked 
by the presentation to Platon of a very ancient 
manuscript of the Hebrew Scriptures, beautifully bound 
and set with jewels, a gift from the Chief Rabbis of 
Southern Russia. This warm fricndship between the 
fu ure Finance Minister and the Metropolitan Archbishop 
lasted up to Platon’s death, and was a proof, if one were 
needed, of the strong if somewhat uarrow erthodoxy of 
Sergé Julich Vitté’s mind. 


PETERSBURG. 


A SECRET SOCIETY. 

It was in Kieff also that M. Vitté became a member of 
the Okhrana, a secret society founded by the Russian 
nobility to defend the person of the emperor against the 
attacks of fanatic revolutionaries. If the history of the 
Okhrana were written—as it is never likely to be—it 
would form one of the most remarkable pages in Russian 
history. It is a notable picture of these two great secret 
societies; the one drawn from the noblest families in 
Russia, the other recruited by the desperate sons of 
liberated serfs, of Cossacks and Jews, standing face to 
face in the silence; the one determined to destroy, the 
other equally determined to preserve. M. Vitté’s position 
in the organisation of the southern railways gave him an 
opportunity to toil terribly in his country’s cause during 
the Russo-Turkish war. His untiring energy, personal 
influence, and marvellous foresight were felt throughout 
the whole work of mobilisation, for the arrangement of 
the whole system of military trains, and the transport of 
provisions, as well as the sad return of the sick and 
wounded, devolved chiefly upon him. 

A few years after the war M. Vitté devised a scheme of 
uniform tariffs for all the Russian railways, which was 
translated into several foreign languages, and accepted 





from among many competitors; and this again drew 
upon him the favourable notice of the Government. 
M. Vishnegradski, who had already become Minister of 
Finance at St. Petersburg, used all his efforts to persuade 
M. Vitté to enter Government service, and devote to his 
country his rare energies and special knowledge, gained 
at first hand as he worked his way up from the lowest 


rung of the ladder. For a long time 
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PERSONALITY AND POLITICS. 

Then came the long illness of M. Vishnegradski, Sergé 
Julich Vitté’s patron and predecessor at the Finance 
Ministry. At the end of August last year M. Vitté was 
appointed acting Minister of Finance during Vishne- 
gradski’s absence, and once more the Higher Chinoyniks 
raised their grey eyebrows in astonished indignation. 

This appointment was confirmed on the 





M. Vitté would not consent. The chill 
atmosphere, sombre skies, and unnatural, 
exotic life of the northern capital, so 
vividly and sadly described by Lermon- 
toff, repelled him; and the memories of 
his first visit and arrest were not calcu- 
lated to lessen the impression. At last, 
however, he yielded to the pressure of 
M. Vishnegradski, who created for hin a 
new department of railways in the Minis- 
try of Finance at St. Petersburg, whither 
M. Vitté went in March, 1888, receiving 
at the same time the chin or rank of 
Actual State Councillor. 


THE LADDER OF CHIN. 


Like the vision of the Hebrew patri- 
arch, the steps of the ladder of chin lead 
up to the heaven of official favour, far 
more important than the hall-mark of 
wisdom and grace in that great bureau- 
cratic world by the banks of Neva, where the grim dome 
of St. Isaac’s Cathedral frowns down upon the sombre 
palaces and chilly streets. The grades of this golden 
ladder, whose top is dark with exceeding brightness, are, 
beginning from the highest :— 

Actual Secret Councillor, 
Secret Councillor. 
Actual State Councillor. 
State Councillor. 
Court Councillor. 
Titular Councillor. 
College Registrar. 
District Secretary. 
The last four of which have no reference to the functions 
—if any — actually per- 
formed. 

Then, for the second 
time, M. Vitté’s fortunes 
were influenced by a 
railway disaster — the 
terrible catastrophe of 
Borki, which nearly in- 
volved the lives of the 
whole Imperial family, 
who were only saved by 
what all Russia believes 
to be a miracle. This 
disaster led to the resig- 
nation of the then Minis- 
ter of Railways, whose 
post, after an interreg- 
num, was given to M. 
Vitté, to the no small 
astonishment of the army 
of Higher Chinovniks, 
who believed that their 
prescriptive rights were overlooked in the interests of an 
intruding youth—a mere outsider. At this time also, 
again to the astonishment of the Higher Chinovniks, 
M. Vitté received the Order of St. Stanislav, almost the 
highest civil decoration in Russia. 
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Ist (13th) of January this year; M. Vitté 
became Finance Minister and Secret 
Councillor, and the top of the goldeu 
ladder was practically reached. And go, 
at forty-four, Sergé Julich Vitté, from 
the humblest beginning, has risen by 
sheer personal energy and ability to one 
of the most responsible positions in 
Europe. With what vigour and firm- 
ness he can fill that position we have 
already seen in the still fiercely-raging 
Tariff War, and it is certain that the 
same qualities in the next few years may 
be a determining factor in the scale of 
European politics. Strictly orthodox, as 
we have seen, and strongly patriotic, 
M. Vitté believes in the divine mission 
of Russia and her development from 
within; and this is the real secret of 
his antagonism to Germany, as it was of 
his early anti-Semite leanings. 





THE TARIFF WAR, 


In many questions of foreign politics the ignorance of 
the reading public in England is large and com- 
prehensive. This is not because of any lack of interest. 
It is really because Reuter’s staccato telegrams have 
practically displaced detailed foreign correspondence. 
It may therefore be advisable to explain what exactly 
the Tariff War between Russia and Germany means, and 
what part M. Vitté has taken in it. 

In the autumn of 1891, M. Vishnegradski overhauled 
the Russian Customs Tariff, to see what concessions 
could be made to foreign Powers who were willing to 
grant favourable terms of import to Russia’s main 
product—corn. As a 
result of this overhaul- 
ing, Vishnegradski de- 
cided to lower the Rus- 
sian import duties on 
metals and chemicals— 
Germany’s chief exports 
to Russia; and asked 
Germany to reciprocate 
by lowering the German 

import duty on Russian 
corn. The Berlin Cabi- 
net promised to consider 
the matter; but in the 
meantime introduced the 
Differential Tariff, which 
lowered the duty on corn 
imported from _ every 
country except Russia 
and Roumania; and later 
the lowered duties were 
conceded to Roumania, 
thus leaving Russia out in the cold, as the “ most 
unfavoured nation.” 

This was naturally unpleasant for Russia; and_ th 
unpleasantness was not diminished by the Berlin Cabinet’s 
answer, the fruit of the promised “ consideration.” The 
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inadequate. And so 
the matter went on; 
Germany continually 
climbing up, and Russia 
continually climbing 


down, till Vishne- 
gradski’s illness put M. 
Vitté in command at the 
Finance Ministry in St. 
Petersburg. M. Vitté’s 
great idea — derived 
from the study of equa- 
tions and the laws of 
concussion — was “ re- 
ciprocity,” for which he 
at once coined a new 
Russian word. He, in 
his turn, invented a 
Differential Tariff, 
which he proceeded to 
hold over Germany, and 
at last put in force this 
summer. And this sys- 
tem of mutual McKin- 
leyism is the famous 
Tariff War. Germany 
certainly began it, and 
it was nearly two years 
before M. Vitté “ recip- 
rocated.” 
FAMINE AND PLENTY. 


The result of the 
Tariff War was, that 
Russia’s corn exports to 
Germany _ practically 
ceased, and that Ger- 
many’s exports of metals 
and chemicals to Russia 
shared the same fate. 
Many Moscow firms 
which use German 
chemicals had to close 
their doors, and two or 
three leading houses 
were ruined. 

But the really im- 
portant question for M. 
Vitté was, what to do 
with the surplus of 
Russian corn which 
would, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, have 
disappeared down the 
throats of the Kaiser’s 
subjects? To do nothing 
would be to greatly 
lower the price of corn 
in Russia, a very disas- 
trous thing for her 
peasants, especially 
after the famine of last 
year. M. Vitté solved 


the question in a statesmanlike way ; first, by buying up 
vast quantities of corn for the military granaries ; 
second, by arranging a system of bank advances to the in 
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Berlin Cabinet said that it might be possible theoretically 
to grant Russia’s request for lowered corn-duties, but 
that the inducements offered by Russia were quite 
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peasants, which enabled them to deposit their corn and 
receive in exchange ready money at a low rate of interest ; 
so that they could afford to hold on, and cheerfully await 
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the issue of the Tariff 

War, and the conse- 

quent righting of the 

market. 

THE OCTOBER CONFER- 
ENCE IN BERLIN. 

The issue of the Tariff 
War will depend on the 
Commercial Conferenee 
which began its work in 
Berlin on the first of 
October. This Confer- 
ence is practically M. 
Vitté’s creation, the out- 
come of his ideas of 
“reciprocity,” and he 
confidently expects that 
tlhe issue will be dis- 
tinetly favourable to 
Russia; the more so; 
as since the Army Bill 
is safely through the 
Reichstag, German agri- 
cultural votes no longer 
need to be enticed by 
the practical exclusion 
of Russian corn. 

S:rong and deter- 
mined where his 
country’s interests are 
at stake, and bringing 
to bear on politieal 
questions the irresistible 
logie of mathematical 
processes, M. Vitté has 
not been rich in that 

wisdom for a man’s 
selt” that Bacon teaches; 
the bright lights of his 
successful career are not 
without the contrast of 
dark shadows. — Still, 
the story of his rise, by 
yersonal force, 
from Station-Master to 
Finance Minister, may 
form a not unfitting 
pendant to the lives of 
other self-raised men 
like James Garfield. 

HEREDITY. 

But, unlike the 
American boy who rose 
from Log -Cabin to 
White House, M. Vitté 
came of a famous family 
of administrators. His 
father, Juli Feodoriteh 
Vitté, had been con 
troller of Government 
estates in the Caueasus, 
and his unele, General 
fame in the Cau- 
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and for some years military adviser to the Egyptian 


Khedive Ismail. M. Vitté’s grandfather, General Andrei 
Mikailovitch Fadeéf, also famous in the Caucasus, was 
for some time, Governor of Saratoff, where he shared 
the fame of Sir Walter Raleigh by introducing the 
potato among the Sectaries and Kalmyks, He planted 
a garden of the ‘‘ accursed roots,” and proclaimed the 
most awful penalties for whoever should steal them; 
the attraction of forbidden fruit proved irresistible, and 
the formerly rejected tubers were soon spread far and 
wide through south-eastern Russia. By his marriage, 
General Andrei Fadeéf became co-heir of the fabulous, 
intangible fortune of the Dolgorukis, which has been 
mounting up at compound interest in the Bank of 
England, tradition says, for more than a century and a 
half, from a large sum placed there by a Prince Dolgoruki, 
who was ambassador to the Court of St. Jamés at the 
beginning of last century. Other famous ancestors 
of M. Vitté’s were Prince Dolgoruki, Major-General under 
Katherine the Great; another Dolgoruki, who opposed 
the reforms of Peter the Great; and a long and famous 
line, stretching back to the Tsars of Moscow, six hundred 
years ago. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF LITERARY WOMEN, 


But a more curious problem in heredity is offered by 
M. Vitté’s collateral relations. His grandmother, the 
last Princess Dolgoruki, was a famous geologist and 
botanist, and the friend of Sir Roderick Murchison. 
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Her daughter was Mme. E. Hahn the novelist, called (by 
the greatest Russian critic Belinski) the “ George Sand ” 
of Russia, the highest praise he then could give. Mme. 
Hahn’s two daughters were the famous Mme. Blavatsky 
and Mme. Jelihovsky, one of the best known and most 
popular writers in Russia to-day. 

“Tf you think of saying anything about me,” writes 
Mme. Jelihovsky, “ here are the facts. I have written 
twenty stories for young folks and children, al// endorsed 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. Also, one drama 
and one comedy, both of which got the first prize of the 
New Russia University. I have written half a score of 
stories for the people, that are read in all the town 
halls, with magic-lantern illustrations, Also twelve 
novels, sixty stories (a fact!—I was astonished myself), 
and articles innumerable. And, if God grants me life, 
I am not against writing as many more.” 

Mme. Jelihovsky’s daughter carries on the same literary 
tradition, and is known to English readers as translator 
of Mme. Blavatsky’s most picturesque and finished work, 
“The Caves and Jungles of Hindustan.” It is remarkable 
that a family name has hitherto become extinct with each 
of these famous women. ‘The great geologist was the last 
of the Dolgorukis; Mme. Hahn’s only son died without 
issue. Mme. Blavatsky had no children, and Mme. 
Jelihovsky has no son to carry on her name. The same 
destiny has governed the direct line of the family; M. 
Vitté and his brothers are childless, and with the present 
Finance Minister his family name is likely to become 
extinct, 
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@ CHARLES GOUNOD, who has just passed away 
, full of years and full of honours, takes an im- 
portant place among the musicians of the century. 
Tio few composers has it been given to touch so many 
hearts, or soothe so many heart-aches, as he has done by 
his religious humanising music, and hence, undoubtedly, 
has arisen the general sympathy of the public from the 
hour that his serious condition became known. 
I.—CHILDHOOD, EDUCATION, FAILURES. 

Born at Paris, June 17th, 1818, Charles Francois 
Gounod was the son of an artist, and his mother was an 
ardent amateur musician. When the child was but five 
years of age, he lost his father, and the mother, who had 
another son besides Charles, was compelled to have 
recourse to teaching music to maintain herself and her 
children. Foremost among her pupils was her little son 
Charles, but, notwithstanding the talent he displayed and 
the rapid progress he made under her careful tuition, she 
did not intend him to adopt music as a profession. He 
was to be a notary, and music was to be merely a relaxa- 
tion. But the lad showed such distaste for the profession 
which his mother had chosen for him that she finally 
yielded to his wishes. 

MARIE MALIBRAN. 

Marie Anne de Bovet * relates that while yet a school- 
boy, Gounod once heard Rossini’s “ Otello” sung by 
Rubini and Marie Malibran. Shut up in his school he 
dreamt henceforth only of Marie Malibran, to whom he 
owed these haunting memories. He became jealous of 
the composers whose music she sang, and an engrossing 
thought took possession of his mind: “If the time 
should only come when J can write an opera for her.” In 
vain did he hasten that blissful moment, for death fore- 
stalled him; but if Marie Malibran never breathed 
Gounod’s melodies, Fortune took pity on his despair, and 
it was her sister, Madame Pauline Viardot, who a little 
later opened the door of fame to the obscure beginner. 

Gounod’s first professional training was under Antoine 
Reicha. In 1836, when he was about eighteen, he entered 
the Paris Conservatoire, remaining there for two years, 
and receiving instruction from Halévy in counterpoint, 
and from Lesueur in composition, while he went through 
a regular university course at the Collége St. Louis, 
graduating LL.B., with distinction. The first time he 
entered the lists in the competition for the Prix de Rome, 
he came out second, but in the same year (1837) his first 
composition—a scherzo on the theme of Marie Stuart 
and Rizzio—was performed in public. 

GOUNOD’S MASTER. 

When he was not quite fourteen, he heard “Don 
Giovanni” for the first time, and he very soon knew it 
all by heart. A year or two ago he even wrote a book on 
the “incomparable and immortal chef d’euvre,” that 
others might learn to appreciate it as much as he did. 
According to Gounod, Mozart was one of those men who 
seem destined, in their sphere, to reach a point which 
admits of no farther advance. In another characteristic 
way he pays the master the profoundest homage :— 

When I was very young, I spoke always of myself alone. I 
condescended after a few years to add Mozart, and to say, “I 
and Mozart.” It so happened, however, that after studying a 
little more, I thought I had better say, “ Mozart and I.” Now 
what I say is, “ Mozart.” 





* “Charles Gounod: His Life aud His Works,” by Marie Anne de Bovet. 
(Sampson Loy). 


III.—CHARLES GOUNOD. 


IN THE ETERNAL CITY. 

It was not till 1889 that Gounod secured the Prix de 
Rome, enabling him to continue his studies in Italy. At 
this time his mind was also much occupied with religious 
problems, and the compositions of this period were chiefly 
of a sacred character. Early last year, the Century 
Magazine published Gounod’s impressions of his sojourn 
in Italy. 

I must confess (he wrote) that Rome did not at first corre- 
spond to the dreams my fancy had conceived. It struck me as 
cold, dry, cheerless, and gloomy . The first impression of 
austerity threw me into a profound melancholy . . . However, 
little by little, every day contributed its sedative effect, and 
some six weeks elapsed before my sadness took its flight. Its 
very silence now began to charm me, and I found peculiar 
pleasure in visiting the Forum and all those other remains of 
vreatness and power now gone, over which has been extended 
for ages the august and peaceful crook of the Shepherd of 
Nations. 

“ABBE GOUNOD.” 

In 1843 we find Gounod back in Paris making the 
rounds of the publishers, but his works were oze and all 
politely declined. One day, when he was unusually weary 
of the world, he strayed into a chapel in which two 
hundred priests were kneeling and chanting litanies, ete., 
to the Virgin. Gounod knelt among the worshippers and 
asked of one of them what church this was :— 

It is the Chapel of the Seminary of Foreign Missions, 

This was the ideal place of refuge from the harsh world 
Without, he thought, and at the end of the ceremonies he 
timidly addressed a priest who was kneeling in one of the 
choir stalls: “Mon pére, what shall I do to remain 
always in this house ? ” 

And five years Gounod studied in this hely house, 
filling also the posts of organist and leading tenor. He 
had even come to be spoken of as the “ Abbé Gounod,” 
when one day the world learnt that “ Sapho,” a lyrical 
drama, was to be presented at the Grand Opera under 
Madame Pauline Viardot, and that Gounod was the com- 
poser. Gradually he returned to the world, but he always 
kept his love for the Church. The music of the altar was 
his domain, and though he has had two great successes in 
the theatre, in his old age he returned to his first love— 
mysticism and sacred music. 

No composer ever failed oftener or was less discouraged 
by his repeated failures. ‘‘Sapho” was not a success; 
the music to Ponsard’s “ Ulysses ” was a fiasco; and “ La 
Nonne Sanglante ” (The Bleeding Nun) was a failure, A 
setting of “ Le Médecin Malgré Lui” did not fare much 
better, but it found its way to London under the title of 
“The Mock Doctor.” Meanwhile Gounod had married 
the daughter of M. Zimmermann, a professor of music, 
and “Faust” was waiting for a hearing. Before looking 
further at his works, Jet us repair for a brief while to the 
luxuriant home that Gounod established for himself in 
the French capital. 

Il.—GOUNOD AT HOME. 

The Paris home of M. Gounod is situated in the Place 
Malesherbes, in the Quartier Monceau, The splendid 
house in French Renaissance style was built some twelve 
years ago, by M. Jean Pigny, his brother-in-law, on a site at 
the angle of the Rue Mont Chanin, and opposite the statue 
of Alexandre Dumas pere, the last work of Gustave Doré. 
A writer in the World has put on record a description of 
this famous palace:— 

The gates of wrought iron at the foot of the broad staircase 
are no sooner past than you are lost in admiration at the beauty 
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of everything which meets your eye. M. Pigny adroitly 
reserved his effect of subdued light for the musical sanctum 
sanctorum, but no hue could possibly be too bright for the 
decoration of the approaches to it. 

The most famous looms in Smyrna were occupied for an 
entire twelvemonth in producing the thick carpet on which you 
tread; frescoed figures of the Muses, with appropriate inscrip- 
tions, stand out boldly from a background of cerulean blue; 
every available corner is occupied by a conservatory filled with 
tropical plants; and ‘the low pealing of a distant organ would 
greet your ear as you halted before a Gothic screen of delicate 
metal work, and touched with feelings of awe and trepidation 
a medixval bell-pull of exquisite proportions. 

The servant, of ecclesiastical mien, who op2ned the glazed 
door, spoke with bated breath, and in accordance with his 
request you followed him along a long corridor till you came 
unexpectedly to a huge mirror which entirely concealed the 
entrance to his master’s closely-guarded atelier. A spring is 
touched, the great sheet of glass rolls slowly back, and you find 
yourself at the head of ashort flight of steps leading down to a 
vast apartment illuminated only by narrow stained glass 
windows and a solitary reading-lamp, which sheds its rays 
dimly over a writing table and the costly Persian prayer- 
carpets spread upon the parquct floor. 


THE SANCTUM. 


The same writer continues :— 


As your eye became gradually accustomed to the prevailing 
gloom you would perceive a man, seated, with his back to the 
door, before a large organ, the topmost pipes of which almost 
touch the oaken beams of the open roof. A skull-cap of 
black velvet partly concealed his long gray hair, and his 
hands continued to glide gently over the keys, till his servant 
whispered in his ear that a visitor had dared to invade the 
privacy of his ideal music-room, which reminds you of both 
an Eastern mosque and a Western shrine. 

As Charles Gounod came forward to bid you welcome with 
accents almost as soft and caressing as his own melody, you 
saw that his beard was both longer and whiter than it was 
when he tarried for a while among us after the Franco- 
German War. In the button-hole of his loose velvet coat he 
wore the crimson rosette of the Legion of Honour. 

Your eye roaming about the room would take note of 
Franceschi’s medallion of Christ in front of the organ,’ Jean 
Gounod’s copy of Titian’s “ Holy Family,” the curious piano- 
table planned by M. Pleyel for the composer’s special use, and 
Ghiberti’s bas-relief, from the Florentine Baptistry, in the 
centre of the sculptured over-mantel of black oak. 

The dog-inkstand, Herbert’s reproduction of a fragment of 
Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” the costly Japanese vases, 
the medallion of Jeanne d’Arc, and portraits of Lorenzo and 
Giuliano di Medici have all a history; and the author of 
“Faust” is not a little proud of the cases with folding covers 
he has contrived for the accommodation of his papers, and the 
pe receptacles in which he guards the MS. score of all 

is great works. 

The head of Isaiah from the Sistine Chapel was a New 
Year’s gift from his artist son; and your host would expatiate 
on the merits of the copy of the picture of the death and 
resurrection of St. Zenobia, his favourite painting in the 
Duomo at Florence, while he would fill a well-blackened pipe 
with the strongest caporal to smoke during the half-hour he 
eongented to chat with you. 

An electrical signal caused the concierge to put the 
hydraulic blowing apparatus of the great organ in motion, 
and the master would play some such piece as his “ Ave 
Maria ” for your edification. 

Gounod’s residence is on the second floor. His sister- 
in-law lives on the first, and overhead dwells his son, 
while the ground floor is occupied by Gounod’s daughter, 
married to Baron Pierre de Lassus. In the summer the 
whole family flits to the Villa Zimmermann at St. Cloud, 
a country house which Madame Gounod inherited from 
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her father; and November finds the family established 
again under the patriarchal roof. 


ON TOBACCO-SMOKING. 


Like most great men, Charles Gounod had his amiable 
weaknesses. His briarwood pipe was one of them; and. 
although he wore a ring, modelled from a relic found in 
the Roman catacombs, on his finger, he frankly confessed 
that he received finest inspirations while playing 
“ patience ” at the little card table placed in the shadow 
of the organ. 

He loved his pipe dearly. In this connection the fol- 
lowing words of his have an interesting bearing on 
tobacco-smoking and its effects :—- 

I admit sincerely the truth of Tolstoi’s opinion in all that 
has to do with the intellectual faculties. I think that the 
habit of using tobacco produces a sluggishness of these 
faculties, that this sluggishness follows upon the habit, and 
by abuse may reach even to atrophy. I am not so sure that it 
could positively result in the annihilation of Conscience, whose 
witness is too startling to undergo so easily an eclipse so 
disastrous. I say Conscience, be it noted; I do not say Will. 
Conscience is a Divine decree; Will is a human energy. The 
latter can be weakened by abuse of the organs; the former, 
however, seems to me quite beyond all effect of the sort, 
because it creates the resp nsibility without which man ceases 
to be amenable. I have smoked a great deal. I do not recall 
that it has ever modified the judgment of my conscience on the 
morality of my acts. 

Gounod’s punctuality and exactitude were proverbial. 
If anything happened to prevent his keeping an 
appointment, he always wrote so that you should not 
make your call for nothing. He attended to his own 
correspondence. “ Too many persons talk to me of their 
private affairs for me to let a third person know about 
them.” 

III.—LYRICAL DRAMA. 

Gounod’s reputation as a composer rests mainly on 
the operas of “ Faust” and “ Roméo et Juliette”; on his 
two oratorios, “ The Redemption ” and “ Mors et Vita”; 
and last but not least on his ‘ Ave Maria.” 


FAUST AND MARGUERITE. 


Sixteen musical versions of “ Faust” have been given 
to the world—settings by Prince Radziwill, Spohr, 
Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, Berlioz, Boito, and other less 
well-known composers. Gounod’s marvellous interpreta- 
tion of Gocthe’s masterpiece was first produced on 
March 19, 1859, and was fiercely criticised. Can those 
critics now realise that it is the opera of all others that 
never fails to fill a house? M. Choudens purchased the 
publishing rights for £400 (making, it is said, £120,000 out 
of it in thirty years), and Messrs. Chappell, it is under- 
stood, secured the English publishing rights for £40, 
thinking so little of their bargain, however, that they 
omitted to register the performing copyright. Mr. 
Mapleson was afterwards paid £400 to produce it, and 
“ Faust,” after successes in England, made its way back 
to Paris to continue its triumphant career. 

An opera that has been heard thousands of times and 
that never fails to charm and draw full houses has natur- 
ally produced a number of Marguerites to personify 
Goethe’s heroine. The creator of the part was Madame 
Carvalho, wife of the manager of the theatre. What her 
business was, is set forth by Gounod somewhat as 
follows :— 


If the singer does not infuse some of her personal feeling 
intv her song, neither the natural qualities of her yoice nor her 
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acquiyed technical knowledge will enable her to thrill her 
hearers. .. . The work which the author has created by his 
heart and his imagination is, so to speak, created afresh by 
another’s heart and imagination—intelligent reflexes of his 
pwn—by which it is conveyed to the public. 

Gounod owed much to three women in this respect— 
Madame Pauline Viardot, Madame Carvalho, and Madame 
Gabrielle Krauss, <A eritic in 1826 described Madame 
Carvalho’s voice as “ A thin, shrill soprano, as slender as 
her person, cut in two by three or four pasty notes, a 
regular bird-pipe”; but, adds Marie Anne de Bovet, she 
is the most striking example of the extent to which intelli- 
gent perseverance can conquer natural defects. She 
became a perfect prima donna, she created Marguerite, and 
held the stage with triumph for more than thirty years. 

ROMEO ET JULIETTE. 

“La Reine de Saba” succeeded “ Faust” in 1862, and 
Gounod, it is said, was greatly disconcerted at the failure 
of this particular work. Nevertheless, it turned out a 
success at Brussels and Darmstadt. In 1864 “ Mireille,” 
founded on Mistral’s Provengal idyll, was received with 
favour, and in April, 1867, “ Roméo et Juliette” followed. 
It is noteworthy that the best settings of Shakespeare 
have been written by foreigners—‘ Otello” and “ Fal- 
staff” by Verdi, and ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette” by Gounod. 
Similarly the greatest musical version of “ Faust” has 
proceeded from the pen of the Frenchman. ‘“ Roméo et 
Juliette” has become quite a favourite at Covent Garden. 


CHARLES 








GOUNOD. 


services, and on one occasion averred that the service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was “the finest musical treat in 
Europe!” 

“THE WORK OF MY LIFE.” 

To escape the siege of Paris, Gounod took refuge in 
England, and during his absence ‘“ Les Deux Reines” and 
“ Jeanne d’Arc” were produced at Paris. Three other 
works followed, all of them adding little to his reputa- 
tion apparently. It will therefore be a relief to hasten 
on to the Birmingham Festival of 1882, which was 
marked by some eminently satisfactory features. Of the 
new works which it called into existence, “ The Redemp- 
tion” occupied the largest share of public attention. 
Described and discussed beforehand, presented with every 
possible advantage, and executed by the first artists of 
the day, under the composer's personal direction, it is 
small wonder that the work was hailed with enthusiasm. 

Gounod was his own librettist. The oratorio is a lyrical 
setting of the three great facts on which depend the 
existence of the Christian Church—the Passion and 
Death of the Saviour; His glorious life on earth from 
His Resurrection to His Ascension; and the spread of 
Christianity in the world through the mission of the 
Apostles. These three parts are preceded by a prologue 
narrating briefly the Creation, the Fall, and the Promise 
of Redemption. 

The first noticeable feature in the music is a /eit-motif 
to typify the character of the Redeemer. This exquisite 
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In June, 1889, it was first given there in French, with 
M. Jean de Reszke and Madame Melba in the title-roles, 
and the French version continues to find acceptance. 
An English version was prepared for the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company in 1890. “ Philémon et Baucis” has also been 
heard several times at Covent Garden. 


IV.—THE MUSIC OF THE ALTAR. 

All Gounod’s: works, the operas included, are deeply 
imbued with religious feeling, and it is as much as a 
composer of sacred music as the composer of “ Faust” that 
the French master has made his mark, especially in Eng- 
land. A correspondent of the Musical Standard says that 
Gounod, when in London, was a frequent attender at the 
Church of St. Andrew in Wells Street. Sir Joseph Barnby 
was then organist and choir-master, and he had intro- 
duced a great number of the French composer’s works. 
Gounod was, in fact, much attached to the English Church 


theme, which asserts itself first in the Prologue, constantly 
recurs throughout the work when the mission of the 
Saviour is dwelt upon. In the “ Mass in Honour of Jeanne 
d’Are”—not the play alluded to abcve—Gounod has 
again made use of the /eit-motif, the “ leading motive ” of 
Jeanne d’Are herself; and in ‘ Mors et Vita” there are 
several such melodie forms. 

It is stated that, after the refusal of the work in its 
shorter form in 1873 by the committee of the Birmingham 
Festival, ‘‘ The Redemption ” was submitted to the Albert 
Hall authorities by the composer, who was then conductor 
of the choir; but the proposal ultimately fell through. 
Much of the music of the Pentecost scene was written as 
far back as 1867, when Gounod was on a visit to Rome. 
He has pathetically referred to the oratorio as “ the work 
of my life,” and on standing up to conduct it for the first 
time at the Midland capital, he has recorded that his 
feelings nearly overcame him. Our slavish following of 
the score he attributed to British pride :— 

Your artistic taste must be superior to the taste of other 















nations, just as your navy is more powerful, and your cotton 
_and flannel of better quality. 


DEATH AND LIFE. 


“ Mors et Vita” is more melodious than “ The Redemp- 
tion,” yet it has not taken quite such a firm hold in this 
country. No doubt this is partly due to the text being 
in the Latin tongue, whereas ‘“ ‘The Redemption” is in 
English. “Mors et Vita” forms the sequel or continus- 
tion of “The Redemption,” and among the essential 
‘features which the composer has here sought to express 
‘are the tears which death causes us to shed here below; 
the‘ hope of a better life; the solemn dread of unerring 
‘Justice ; and the tender and filial trust in eternal Love. 

The subjoined melody expresses the terror inspired by 
the sense of the inflexibility of justice and by the anguish 
‘of punishment :—- 
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-“ The second melodic form of sorrow and tears is*trans- 
formed by the use of the major key into the expression of 
consolation and joy :— 
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(“The happiness of the blessed is the “third leading 
Motive :— 
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Lastly comes a melodic form to announce the awaken- 
ing of the dead at the terrifying call of the angelic 
trumpets :— 
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On the news of Gounod’s death reaching Balmoral, the 
Queen, who was not a: little partial to the Frenchman, 
forwarded, through Lord Dufferin, the following telegram 
to Madame Gounod :— 

The news has just reached me of M. Gounod’s death. Pray 
convey to Madame Gouno:l and her family my sympathy and 
deep regret. Itisanirreparable loss. I entertain the greatest 
admiration for the works of that great master. 

(Signed) Vicrorta R, er I. 

* The Redemption ” is dedicated to Her Majesty ; “ Mors 
et Vita” is dedicated to the Pope, but the Queen attended 
a performance of it at the Albert Hall when it was 
introduced in London. ' 

AVE MARIA. 


In concertos and works in that line dealing with classic 
forms, Gounod seems almost an anomaly; but he has 
written one little gem which has never been surpassed in 
popularity. The idea of two great composers combining 
was novel and ingenious, and Gounod’s “ Meditation on 
Bach’s First Prelude,” better known as “ Ave Maria,” has 
been sung and played everywhere in all conceivable 
shapes, and with every conceivable combination of 
instruments. ‘It was first performed at St. Martin’s 
Hall in 1851. -More recently, a pendant to this famous 
piece was written on Bach’s Second Prelude, and was 
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brought forward as an interesting novelty at a Promenade 
Concert, but its popularity is not likely to be as abiding 


as the first. 
V.—LIFE’S CLOSE. 

To follow Gounod’s career by noticing all his works is 
impossible here; equally hopeless is it to add a mere list 
of them. The great oratorios and a very large number 
of other works are issued by Meégsrs. Novello, Ewer and 
Co.; “Faust ” is published by Messrs. Chappell, and many 
songs by Messrs. Boosey; Messrs. Augener, Messrs. 
Schott, and other firms issue many others. The songs 
are legion, many of them being set to English words— 
eg., “There is a Green Hill Far Away,” “Ring Out, 
Wild Bells,’ ete. Gounod’s last English song, “ When 
the Children Pray,” has just been published by Messrs. 
Phillips and Page, who have brought out most of his 
more recent works, notably “ The Peace of God,” “ Even- 
ing Lullaby,” ete. 

GOUNOD ON BLINDNESS. 

Our composer was happily neither deaf nor blind; but 
it is almost incredible that a musician should prefei 
deafness to being blind. Rubinstein is reported to take 
the same view of the two calamities. 

To see (says Gounod) is to enjoy. Future life will be 
nothing more than universal vision. 

If I had to choose (he says again) one of these two terrible 
calamities, deafness or blindness, I do not think that I should 
hesitate an instant. The deaf are generally said to be less 
cheerful than the blind; but notwithstanding the fact that 
loss of hearing would affect me in regard to that which has 
always been the source of my very keenest and deepest feelings 
—I mean music—yet,*between being deaf and never again 
seeing anything one loves, there is, in my opinion, so vast a 
gulf as to make that one consideration sufficient to decide the 
question. 

One must not forget that a musician can enjoy music to a 
great degree by merely reading it; and though the actual 
sensation of the sounds is necessary to make the impression 
absolutely complete, yet it is sufficiently strong to convey 
melody, harmony, rhythm, quality, and all the other elements 
of music—in a word, to give a real mental hearing of the 
piece so as to stamp it on the mind without the aid of the 
external sounds. 

But blindness! the privations it implies; the sacrifices it 
imposes; the virtual imprisonment of not being able to walk 
alone; the dismal darkness of never beholding the face of 
nature; the silence and solitude of being unable to read and 
write! As long as he can read a book, a deaf man remains in 
close communication with the whole circle of human thought. 
The blind man, on the other hand, is dependent on others for 
all he wants; he is the prisoner of prisoners. A thousand 
times rather, then, be deaf than blind. 

PREMONITIONS. 

A more striking contrast to the tragic circumstances of 
the death of the master, for whom Gounod’s admiration 
was boundless, than was shown by the universal sorrow 
expressed at the death of the French composer, it would 
be difficult to imagine. Mozart was buried among the 
nameless poor, with no friend to shed a tear, and no cross 
or stone to mark the exact site of his resting-place. 
Gounod’s remains have been accorded the highest honours 
which his country can bestow. 

The allusions of the two composers to approaching 
death were remarkable. Only a fortnight before Gounod 
died, a representative of the Revue de Famille paid him a 
visit and asked him to write the article on “ Marie 
Antoinette as a Musician” for M. Jules Simon’s maga- 
zine. In the course of conversation he said to his inter- 
viewer :— 

I have never been able to do any work that my soul did not 
thoroughly feel. ‘This article does not come home to me; and 
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CHARLES 


then, mark you, I am strictly enjoined to abstain from any kind 
of work. You must know that some time ago I had an attack 
of paralysis. Now, when I look at you in this way I can only 
see one half of your face. I know I look robust; but, as St. 
Paul says in his Epistle to Timothy: “I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a gocd fight: I have finished my course; I have kept 
the faith.” I have had several attacks already. The next !—— 
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who had given him the commission for the work fore- 
shadowed his own doom. 


My mind is struck, and I cannot dispel the image of that 
unknown man.... He pursues me without 
ceasing, and urges me to composition in spite of myself. 
When I stop, the repose fatigues and larasses me more than 
the work. ... I feel that my hour is about to strike... . 

must finish my 


presses mc, 





He repeated 
in Latin, with 
emphatic rever- 
ence, the words 
he had quoted 
in French, then 
relighted his 
pipe and went 
on talking & 
dreamily, but § 
his mind was 
evidentlyturned 
to the great pro- 
blem he was so 
soon to solve. § 
Referring to] 
music and its™ 
spiritualising & 
effects on the 
soul, he  con-{ 
tinued :— 

Musie gives a} 
foretaste of the 4 
immateriality of 
the future life. 


f 


As the jour- 
nalist was tak- 
ing his leave 
Gounod asked 
him if he was 
married. The 
reply coming in 
the affirmative, 
Gounod took 
out his pruning} 
knife and cut a 
number of roses, 
adding, ‘“ Give] 
her these flowers } 
as a souvenir of } 
your first visit 
to an old man.” 

Referring at 
another time to § 
the life beyond, 
he said :— 


All will be ex- jj 
plained; light § 
will dawn on all 
things, and you 
will find 


that 
the unknown is 
not so appalling. 
Tam certain of it. 


MOZART’S DEATH-HYMN. 
There is another strange point of resemblance in the 


life’s close of the two composers. When the hour of 
death approached, each was absorbed in his own funeral- 
hymn. Mozart was sick of a fever, and in the lucid 
moments which came to him, he, in full view of another 
world, worked eagerly at his immortal Requiem. He 
felt that the unknown messenger from a nameless friend 







tune ral-hymn. 
‘These were 
the last words 
Mozart  wrotk 
with his own 
hand, and alas! 
he died with the 
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Cin Sunday 
m (Octo- 
ber 15), Gounod 

led M. Busser, 
the organist “of 
the church atSt. 
Cloud, to call t 
see him, for his 
Ie yuu il Was to 
he played at the 
Conservatoire 
e¢ the win- 
and he 

the or- 





ner, 
wished 
ganist to make a 


piano score of it. 
Gounod, having 
honoured his 
friend by the in- 
vitation to prte- 
pire the score, 
took his <eat at 
the piano, and 
played and sang 
with his tsua! 
verve, much to 
the delight of 
his family. In 
the evening he 
returned to the 
I niem and 
put the score il 
the secrétaire, 
and then fell for- 
wardina state of 


unconsciousness 


~ Waid 


from which he 
never recovered. 
le had been 


singing his own 
hymn of death, 

as Mozart in 
his last hour had joined the friends at his bedside in sing- 
ing the completed parts of his work, stopping short, 
however, at the ‘“ Lacrymosa” to weep and to close his 
eyes for ever. Gounod’s happiness would indeed have 
been supreme could he have been conscious for one brief 
moment of the fact that his end bore such close rsem- 
blance to that of “the most brilliant star that has ever 
shone in the musical firmament.” 
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IS IRELAND PAST SAVING ? 
A Buack Picture By ONE wHo KNOWS HER WELL. 


Amone all the dismal descriptions, which the wildest 
partisan hatred or despair ever inspired, of the present 
condition of Ireland, there is probably none to equal the 
sketch which a Home Ruler, who signs himself X., con- 
tributes to the Fortnightly Review. The article is the 
first of a series which is to deal with “ the Ireland of To- 
day.” The writer’s pessimism regards the economical 
and social situation rather than the political. 

The eye dims with tears at the unhappy spectacle—thousands 
of good acres going annually out of cultivation ; an incessant 
stream of the young and the able-bodied headed for Queens- 
town or Galway to take ship; whole country-sides dotted with 
roofless cottages; once populous towns shrunk into squalid 
shelters for the crippled, diseased, vicious, and incompetent 
residuum which remain; a deserted people, conscious of being 
a bedraggled and tattered shadow of their former selves, loafing 
or pottering about among their ruins with a shamefaced 
bravado, wearing shoddy English clothes, reading the lowest 
and flashiest English trash, singing the London music-hall 
songs of last year, trying in a hundred pitiful ways to make 
themselves believe that they are really a nation, a co-partner 
in the greatest of modern empires—one cannot but be moved 
at the sight. Many causes have of course contributed to pro- 
duce this lamentable result. Long observation and experience 
convince me that the chief agent in working the mischief, as 
well as the most difficult obstacle in the way of remedying it, 
has been and is the Irish railway system. 





“THE REAL RULERS OF THE ISLAND.” 


Our common belief is that Ireland is governed by Parliament 
at Westminster. .. That is a government which counts for 
very little. ‘The true control of Ireland as a whole is vested 
in a Parliament which no one hears of, whose monthly sessions 
nobody reports; I mean the ‘Conference ” of representatives 
of the Irish railway and steamship lines. These are the real 
rulers of the island. 

The traffic is managed without regerd to public needs 
or convenience. The local goods rates are so exorbitant 
as to have stamped out several once flourishing industries 


* and to have crippled those that remain. 


IS NOT THE REMEDY TOO LATE ? 


“ Almost as grievous an indictment might be brought 
against the Irish hanking system.” Instead of promoting 
the internal development, “the Irish banks in practice 
exist for the purpose of getting together Irish money to 
send it away for investment elsewhere.” ‘Ten out of twelve 
millions sterling of the Bank of Ireland’s capital are in 
the use of the Government outside of Ireland. 

No man can get money from an Irish bank for Irish indus- 
trial or commercial purposes unless he can proye that he 
does not need it. To grant a loan on prospective profits, to 
lend upon mercantile security is unheard of. 

But will not Home Rule miraculously regenerate the 
land ? 

I speak as one who is willing to see the experiment tried, 
and who fain would believe that these haleyon results may 
follow. But above every form of hope there rises the grim and 
gloomy shadow of doubt—is it not really too late ? 

The “so-called problem of Ulster” is dismissed with 
ridicule. Irish Nationalists and Irish Unionists Jaugh 
among themselves at the serious regard paid by the Saxon 
to their violent “histrionism.” Both are privately pre- 


paring to work together in the expected Irish Parliament. 
The true basis for fear lies in the condition and character 
of the people as a whole. ‘ No statesman has ever before 
been confronted with a task of such dimensions.” As in 
no other land, the aristocracy have abandoned all concern 
for the people. Professional men are to commercial men 
in “ the ruinous rat:o” of twenty-one to eight. The agri- 
cultural class is a shade better off, thanks to recent 
legislation. But the villages are manifestly decaying. 


THE DOMINANCE OF THE PUBLICAN. 


From one-fifth to one-third or a half of the male 
population of a community large enough to have a tied 
house, “is body and soul at the service of the publican.” 
It isarare village which the publican cannot control. 
Emigration has steadily increased “the proportion of 
idle, incompetent, and valueless males left in Ireland.” 
This “ rapscallion class,” as “X.” calls it, supplied the 
criminals of the Phoenix Park murder type, but were 
generally kept successfully in the background, until 
“Mr. Parnell’s collision with destiny and the British 
matron.” Parnell saw in this ragamuffin element under 
publican control large possibilities of support, and 
straightway flung himself into the arms of the Dublin 
publicans. The line of cleavage so made runs through 
almost every village in Ireland. The publican is on the 
Parnellite, the priest on the other side. Where the 
priest is in antagonism with the publican, the priest’s 
influence may be written down at zero. 

THE PROBLEM OF IRELAND. 

No partisan politics are involved in Parnellism ; it is a 
social and ethical affair. These pot-house loafers and 
corner-boys spread a murrain of vagrancy and drunken- 
ness through the youth of the country. 

It is this wholesale dry-rotting of the boys growing up in 
the Irish towns and villages, merely through contact with this 
ever-swelling army of loafers and vagabonds, which makes 
one ask with a sinking heart what hope there is of the new 
generation. 

“The Irishman returned from America or Australia 
is one of the worst elements” in this set. Even in the 
middle class there is no real social life nor efficient house- 
keeping. ‘ The journalism of Jreland at its best is bad.” 
Literature “has practically perished out of the land” ; 
“the dear old music” has gone. “ Poor, dishevelled and 
dirty Dublin does indeed strive to cling, in a feeble 
desultory way, to the shadow of her former literary 
fame.” 

Briefly, then, the problem of Ireland is this: By what 
miracle can this remnant of the home race, now so thinned-out 
and woefully deteriorated in stock, so overlaid in its centres of 
population by an infected human scum, so committed at every 
turn to the grossest fallacies and abuses of industrial, com- 
mercial, and political organisation, and so cruelly distanced 
and demoralised in all the things which elsewhere go to 
constitute a healthful and well-balanced national life—win 
regeneration ? 





From Messrs. J. 4c‘amson and Son, of Rothesay, who 
make a spécialité of their series of yacht photographs, I 
have received a fine photo-mezzotype reproduction of a 
very successful picture of the Valkyrie, which they 
publish at a shilling a copy. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


**TO YOUR TENTS, O ISRAEL!” 
A Fapian Cry or Revo.t. 

Tue Fabian Society contributes a manifesto to the 
Fortnightly this month, headed “To your Tents, O 
Israel!” It is one long and cleverly varied ejaculation 
of disgust with the present Government for having 
done so little to bring in the Socialist millennium. The 
apparent conversion of the Liberal Party to Collec- 
tivist politics is dated from the starting of the Star, 
and is said to have reached its height in the adoption 
of the Newcastle programme as expounded at the last 
General Election. It is claimed for that programme 
that without it Mr. Gladstone would have had no majority 
on English questions. But now “ the opportunities of 
the Liberal Cabinet have gone beyond recall.” 

THE GOVERNMENT NOT “A FAIR ROUSE.” | 

The Government has not made itself the model 
employer that Mr. Campbell-Bannermann promised it 
should become. The Government is not ‘a fair house.” 
It does not uniformly insist in its contracts on trades- 
union rates. It has not enforced, under its various 
departments, the London County Council 24s. a week 
minimum of living wage. The plea of obstruction does 
not here hold good :— 

A few strokes of the pen from the heads of the departments, 
with due provision in the Budget, which-must be brought in, 
obstruction or no obstruction, time or no time, and the thing is 
done. If, after sixteen months, it has not been done, the 
Liberal Ministers have broken their pledges to the trade- 
unionists. 

One after another, Ministers are brought to book and 
condemned. Mr. Fowler, for example, “ might” by a series 
of stirring circulars and inspectors’ instructions, have set 
on foot a wide-spread system of old-age pensions ; he 
might have revolutionised every workhouse and casual 
ward in the country; he might have lectured all the local 
authorities in the kingdom on the advantages of adopting 
the labour policy of the London County Council, and 
might have helped the Guardians to “set” the unem- 
ployed on work. But Sir William Harcourt is the head 
and chief of the offenders. 

A SOCIALIST ASSORTMENT OF THE 

The Fabian reading of the situation in 
runs in short thus :— 

When the secret history of Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
comes to be written, it will be found that sinee the very 
formation of the Cabinet, the Progressive party, led by Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Acland, and joined by Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Ripon, Mr. Mundella, and Mr. Bryee, has been hampered, 
blocked, and eventually overborne, firstly, by Mr. Gladstone’s 
complete absorption in Home Rule; sccondly, by the active 
hostility of such seasoned Whigs as Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Fowler; thirdly, by the doctrinaire Manchesterism and 
pettish temper of Mr. John Morley; and fourthly, by the 
ignorance, indifference, and inertia of the Whig peers, Lords 
Spencer and Kimberley, backed by such obsolescent politicians 
as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Arnold Morley. 

And the lesson of all this disappointment and dis- 
illusion is the duty of forming and extendin:, an 
Independent Labour Party. Pending its arrival 

The working classes need not greatly care which party 
divides the loaves and fishes, provided only the Government 
has a sufficiently narrow majority to make it highly sensitive 
to pressure from without. =~ 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE NEXT? 

The next step insisted on is that the trades unions 
provide “a parliamentary fund of at least £30,000, and 
run fifty independent Labour candidates at the next 
general election.” The money difficulty does not exist 


CABINET. 
the Cabinet 
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for bodies like trades unions, which can raise a thousand 
pounds by a levy of from a penny to sixpence a member. 
“The representation of the working classes at the general 
election will depend on the great national trades unions, 
and not on the Socialist bodies.’ The Fabian Society 
intends to circulate this manifesto “throughout the 
length and breadth of the labour world.” It is an 
indictment of the Government that will certainly “ tell” 
among working men of a socialistic trend. 


WHAT THE MINERS FOUGHT FOR. 

In a paper entitled “ The Miners’ Battle—and After,” 
Mr. Sydney Olivier undertakes to explain to readers of 
the Coutemporury Review the real purport of the coal 
struggle. The miners have been fighting for “ the basic 
principle of a minimum wage: of a decent standard of 
living ” as the first charge on production.. They know— 
the coal industry of Great Britain could be so ordered by 
rational organisation and economy as to yield both owner’s 
protits and worker’s living wage continuously, and this without 
such prices to consumers as would hurt either our home or 
export trade. 

“They have it in mind to bring about such an 
organisatien ” by legal limitation of hours and transfer of 
all proprietary interests in royalties, ete., to the State :— 

In a word, the Midland and Western miners are of the 
economic and political school of industrial democracy; and 
their battle has been not merely a vast “higgling of the 
market,” but an engagement in the Collectivist campaign, a 
demonstration of the vigour in England of that Socialist 
movement, one chief aim of which is to supersede the relations 
out of which such battles arise, 

WHY THE MEN REFUSED 

It was asked, why not go to arbitration? There seems much 
virtue to many in that “blessed word” arbitration. But what 
was the question to be arbitrated on? The masters’ contention 
that current prices required a reduction? With contracts for 
gas-coal accepted at 5s. 3d..a ton there would be little doubt 
as to the answer. The men’s position was that such prices 
should never have been touched. Arbitrate on that? Conceive 
the comments of the Economist or the Times on such a sugges- 
tion. Unquestionably the men would have lost, upon grounds 
they judged irrelevant to the issue, in any arbitration conducted 
on the lines on which arbitrators usually proceed, 

THE ‘‘ ECONOMIC ” ARGUMENT—WAGES AND PRICES, 

Mr. Olivier next calls attention to the strange concep- 
tion which in the name of political economy makes wages 
dependent on prices, and exactly reverses the teaching of 
Mrs. Faweett and John Stuart Mill, that “the basis of 
exchange value was cost of production, and that the first 
element in cost of production was a wage determined by 
the standard of life of the worker:” and that then came 
interest, profit, last of all rent. “If the coal-owners 
combined to keep prices at a reasonable level . . . they 
could . keep their businesses going and their workers 
properly paid.” The sliding scale “leaves wages directly 
at the merey of prices,” and at present by reckless under- 
selling owners know how to affect prices. The argument 
of the owners that they cannot help themselves, but must, 
under pressure of competition, screw down their men is 
Marx’s argument: and “if the masters appeal to 
Socialist premises, the men will not be slow to follow 
with the Socialist conclusion.” If capitalists can 
not organise industry to better purpose, the workers 
through the State must do it for them. The organisation 
must be built up by trades unionism, legislation, and 
between the two Collectivism, local and national. Boards 
of conciliation will almost certainly be formed, but can 
ensure no permanent settlement. 


ARBITRATION, 














HOW TO “MEND” THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
A CONSERVATIVE SCHEME. 


THERE is something very suggestive about the fact 
that the moment when, according to its friends, the 
Upper House has won for itself an unusually high place 
in the national favour, is chosen by them to propound 
schemes for its general reconstruction. The Hdinburgh 
Review holds up to ridicule “the light-headed band of 
Radicals who eall out that the House of Peers must be 
mended or ended,” but for all that devotes one-eighth of 
its space to an elaborate endorsement of their first 
alternative. Its sympathetic review of Mr. W. C. Mac- 
pherson’s “The Baronage and the Senate” is written 
with the twofold purpose of defending and of mending 
the House of Lords. It sees in the rejection of the Home 
Rule Bill a vindication of the constitutional and co-ordi- 
nate authority of the three branches of the Legislature. 
It applauds the author—who, by the bye, writes from 
the comparatively detached standpoint of a resident in 
Australia—when he magnifies the difficulties which 
would attend any attempt to abolish the Second Chamber. 
The monarch would never, unless animated by ulterior 
absolutist aims, consent to its abolition; and the whole- 
sale creation of new peers requisite to the passing of the 
abolitionary Bill would be equivalent to a revolution. 


THE LORDS AND THE EMPIRE. 


“The bicameral system has been approved by the 
unanimous voice of mankind.” The House of Commons, 
more than ever likely to be swayed by gusts of popular 
passion, needs a Chamber of Revision. The change from 
democracy to an empire in France, and to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dictatorship in England, shows that the safe- 
guard of a Second Chamber cannot wisely be dispensed 
with. The reviewer goes on to quote with approval 
Mr. Macpherson’s dictum—* Hither the single Chamber 
would destroy the Monarchy, or the Monarchy would 
destroy the single Chamber.” A more important argu- 
ment is that the House of Lords, which “ contains many 
members of Indian, Colonial, and other imperial ex- 
perience,” represents the Empire as the House of 
Commons does not. ‘ The quarrel of the Colonies,” says 
Mr. Macpherson, “has been with the Colonial Office— 
that is to say, with the House of Commons.” It is to the 
Upper, not the Lower, House that “the Colonies will 
look for sympathy and consideration.” ‘The House of 
Commons can be more in earnest,” urges the reviewer, 
“about the workman’s glass of beer or the vaccination 
of his infant, than over the Indian frontier or the occupa- 
tion of Egypt.” This is a strong point; until we have 
some sort of Council directly representative of the 
Empire, it is perhaps the strongest point in the case for 
the House of Lords. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OF THE LORDS. 


Both Mr. Macpherson and his reviewer labour to prove 
the unrecognised extent to which the Upper House is a 
representative body. Lords and ex-lords of appeal, Irish 
and Scotch representative peers, are not “ hereditary 
legislators”; but together they number 49 ont of 515 
lords temporal. “ Every new peer of the United Kingdom 
is a non-hereditary legislator, and every such peer with- 
out heirs”—a class at present numbering 18—“is in 
effect, a life peer.” There are 26 non-hereditary lords 
spiritual. Then there are hereditary peers such as 
Lord Suisbury, Lord Rosebery, and the Duke of 
Devonshire, who are yet “essentially selected and repre- 
sentative legislators.” Peers of large landed interest or 
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important commercial undertakings are “essentially 
representative,” as also, in a wider sense, are cx- 
Colonial Governors. Recent creations carry with them a 
representative significance. Mr. Gladstone himself has 
added over forty-two members: no statesman has don 


more than he in this way to strengthen the House of 


Lords. A House directly elected often represents a party 
rather than the nation or the empire. The reviewe: 
adduces a few instances to show that legislative capacity 
is horeditary. He also urges, with Mr. Macpherson, that 
the House of Lords “has been gradually losing its 
character of a baronage or assembly of territorial lords, 
and has become more a Senate.” A more questionable 
statement is that since 1882 “we do not find that thi 
House of Lords has prevented any great measure upon 
which the people had clearly pronounced their opinion.” 
So much for the defence of the peers. Now for their 
amendment. 


THE TWO PLANS OF REFORM. 


Development along existing lines of change is thi 
general policy advocated. “A brand new Second 
Chamber on entirely different lines” is set down as out 
of the question. The House of Lords must become stil! 
less territorial and more senatorial. Even the reviewer 
admits that “the difference between the ordinary and 
extraordinary size of the House is too striking to bi 
desirable,” and describes as a “ grievance that a certain 
number of peers only appear in the House on rar 
occasions.” ‘“ Life peers must be created, and the exist- 
ing hereditary peers must elect representatives.” Thesi 
are the two principal plans, the first of which was rejectec 
by Parliament in 1859 and again in 1869, but may bi 
now ripe for adoption. “The number of life peers 
must be limited”; but Mr. Macpherson’s classification 
of senatorial qualifications is rejected by his reviewer, 
who would leave selective discretion as at present in th« 
hands of the first Minister of the Crown. The Trish and 
Scotch system of representative peers should be extended 
to the rest of the peerage, and the period of representa- 
tion made in all three cases for life. But peers “ who 
have held high office” should have seats by virtue of 
that fact, and so be exempt from clection by their 
fellows, 

A PAN-BRITANNIC PEERAGE. 


Mr. Maeplierson’s proposal that “the whole five peer- 
ages shouid be amalgamated into one imperial and pan- 
Britannic pecrage, and.to this imperial peerage a repre- 
sentative peers system should be applied,” does not win 
the approval of the reviewer. Local peerages carry thi 
weight of a “local voice,” which should not be lost. 
“The truly imperial character of the House of Lords 
would spring not from the representative position of this 
or that individual peer, but from the character and the 
capacity of the House as a whole,” 

With some dubiety the reviewer assents to the sugges- 
tion, that peers not in ‘the Upper House might stand as 
candidates for the Lower. Mr. Macpherson approves ot 
Archdeacon Sinclair’s idea of including leading Non- 
conformist representatives in a reformed Second Chamber. 
But the reviewer opines that “the scheme is unwork- 
able” on account of the great opposition which it would 
arouse, 

The reform outlined above is pronounced to be— 
practical and possible, and it is essentially one which should 
emanate from a Conservative Government not averse to well- 
considered improvements of the Constitution. If a Bill with 
this object was passed through the House of Lords, it must 
necessarily be accepted by the House of Commons. 
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MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S “HIGHER THEATRE.” 
Wuat Ir SHoutp Br, anv How. 

CONDESCENDING eulogy, caustic criticism, and generous 
ideals are curiously mingled in Mr. Harrison’s paper in 
the October Yorum on “ The Revival of the Drama.” He 
is quite ready to admit that the English drama has 
improved; but the area to which he restricts this 
admission is small. ‘It is easy,” he says— 
to sum up the features wherein the English stage of to-day 
has made distinct advance upon the stage of the forties and 
the fifties. First and foremost comes the artistic and intelli- 
gent setting of great historic plays; next, the rank and file 
at the best theatres can present modern life with some fair 
resemblance to what we sce in the world, and not in a coarse 
stage convention; lastly, the melodramas of the second and 
third class have replaced intolerable burlesque by photographic 
realism, which, however pointless and ugly, is neither depraving 
nor absurd. These are distinct gains, but they are not gains of 
avery high order... Has our drama thereby become a sub- 
stantive part, an essential, a beautiful part of our poetry and of 
our art ?... Is it a trivial amusement or a true civilising force. 

The compliment Mr. Harrison pays to scenic art he 
does not extend to the histrionic. He is cruel enougl: to 
say of our presentation of great plays :— 

As tableaux vivants, the best of them are nearly perfect. 
Shakespeare would at last come to believe himself to be a 
mighty poet (an idea which on earth never seems to have 
crossed his mind for an instant) if he could Mr. 
Irving’s’ Hamlet, Wolsey, Shylock, er Mary <Anderson’s 
“ Winter’s Tale,” or Mr. Benson’s “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Mr. Tree’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,’—provided 
his ears had been carefully plugged with cotton wool. ‘To the 
eye the effect is perfect. But this is not enough. 

NO GREAT 


see 


i ACTORS, 

For sixty or seventy years at least no really great tragedian 
has ever been heard in English... We all admire the thoughtful- 
ness, the ingenuity, the varied accomplishments of Mr. Irving, 
of the late Mr. Booth, and of Mr. Tree and of others who are 
certainly actors of great merit; and Mary Anderson, Ellen 
Terry, Ada Rehan, Mrs. Langtry and the rest, are charming 
women, who at times touch a very swect note. But when we 
come to measure our present tragic acting by a really high 
standard, we cannot count a single man of the first rank, nor a 
single woman of the second .. . 

NO GREAT DRAMATIST. 

Mr. Harrison asks, “Does the stage continue to add 
lasting works of real genius to our literature?” and 
answers :— 

Tennyson wrote for the stage late in his career, doubtfully 
and without adding much to his established reputation. . .— 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, George Eliot, Swinburne, Lewis 
Morris, Buchanan, and many others, have written dialogues, 
lyrical dramas, and dramatic fantasias; but there is not one 
acting play among these pieces, nor has the stage of to-day 
ever coloured a line of them. . . . The vast bulk of our stage 
pieces are the work of playwrights rather than poets, and the 
severance of the purely literary and the theatrical world is 
very marked. It would be difficult to find any age or any 
country where the severance had been so complete. 

THE CONDITIONS OF A GREAT THEATRE. 

The most immediate cause is this—that the English stage 
of to-day, though sufficiently cultivated to form an occasional 
entertainment, is not sufficiently alive to oceupy the serious 
hours of men of “light and leading.” 

Premising that “England is not, never was, and 
perhaps never can be, the home of the greatest acting,” 
Mr. Harrison proceeds to seek a remedy, and takes care 
to enforce with almost sermonic iteration “the essential 
conditions of a really great theatre ;” which are: 

(1) A regular, trained, and judicial audicnee; (2) a peeu- 
niary position independent of speculation or fortune-hunting, 
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able to dispense with “runs” and “bumper” houses; (3) @ 
company under absolute discipline playing before a school of 
criticism, of high culture, fearless indep-ndencc, and para- 
mount authority. 

A great theatre would require a large trained body of 
actors, receiving regular and liberal salaries on a permanent 
engagement#with a stake in the fortunes of the house and a 
voice in its management, but otherwise liberally maintained 
and under strict discipline. The pieces Inust be varied, and 
hoth parts and picces continually interchanged. The appoint- 
ments must be beautiful, complete, and correct. The direetor 
must haye complete control, and yet have no temptation to fill 
his pockets or to exhibit his own genius. These conditions 
involve, it is obvious, a large deficit at the end of the year, 

How can this deficit be met? Mr. Harrison, who is 
“certain that in England and America the State wiil 
not contribute a cent,” believes the day wiJl come when 
the public spirit of private citizens will undertake this 
‘ social duty.” 

THE PILGRIMAGE REVIVED. 
CHAUTAUQUA IN EUROPE. 

Tue summer of 1893 witnessed the assemblage of the 
second Reunion Conference in Switzerland. During this 
Conference an eloquent address on Chautauqua was 
delivered by its Chancellor, Bishop Vincent, and it is 
this address which has determined Dr. Lunn and Mr. 
Perowne to organise’ American Pilgrimages to the Old 
Country—on the lines first suggested in this Review in 
the article “A Plea for a Revised Pilgrimage.” Dr. 
Lunn says :— 

If I understand Americans aright, in visiting England they 
are much more desirous to have the privilege of hearing and 
secing the living leaders of thought and action, of visiting places 
like Bedford and Stratford-on-Avon, associated with the great 
names of English history, than of witnessing the material 
prosperity of a Birmingham and a Liverpool. 

The great cathedrals in which is enshrined the piety of our 
common ancestors, the great universities which gave their 
intellectual and spiritual training to saints and scholars whom 
both nations combine to honour, from Latimer and Cranmer 
down to Butler and Wesley, and last but not least, our great 
national Valhalla at Westminster, are objects of transcendent 
interest to those Americans who are able to visit the home of 
their forefathers. I also feel convinced that the interest of a 
visit to any of these places will be multiplied tenfold when the 
cathedrals haye their histories recounted by the dignitaries 
who dwell beneath their shade, when the colleges of our 
universities have their story told by great scholars enrolled 
amongst their professors, and when literary and religious shrines 
like Stratford and Bedford are visited in conjunction with 
lectures by eminent /it/érateurs who have shown true appre- 
ciation of the national worthies respecting whom they speak. 

It is proposed that “the Pilgrimage should leave New 
York, in the Paris, on January 10th next, the party being 
timed to reach Southampton on the 17th. 

THE TOUR TO THE EAST. 

In harmony with the Chautauqua principle, a tour to 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece and Italy has also been arranged 
Lectures will be given at different points by the most 
eminent scholars of the day. ; 

For Palestine, Egypt, and Greece, Messrs. Thomas Cook 
and Sons have undertaken’the necessary arrangements. 

Other pilgrimages on similar lines will be made to 
tome, North Africa, and Spain. The pilgrimage to Rome 
and the East will start about February 6th from London, 
and the first educational party to Rome on February 5th, 
while the pilgrims for North Africa and Spain are to 
be at Gibraltar on February 2Ist. A full programme of 
all the tours has been printed, and may be obtained from 
Dr. Lunn, at 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 








MISS WILLARD AND MR. SYDNEY WEBB: 
ON THE STATE AS MOTHER. 


In Our Day for October, Miss Willard reports a lively 
conversation which she had in London with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Webb, Lady Henry Somerset, and others, Miss 
Willard approached Mr. Webb, whom she describes as a 
“scientific Socialist,” “a sort of typical Socialist by his 
very physiognomy,” on the subject of Collectivism versus 
Individualism. This is the way in which, with his entire 
assent, she puts his views :— 

“As I understand it, Mr. Webb, you think that just as a 
child that is to come into the world is now carefully prepared 
for and provided with everything that it will need, so before 
many gencrations that child will be not only mothered by 
its own nearest kin, but that the State will mother him all 
along his way through life, so that he shall never need to 
have an anxious thought concerning the questions, what 
shall I eat; what shall I drink; wherewithal shall I be 
clothed, and with what shelter 
shall I be provided? But all of 
these will be as certainly his as 
are air, water, and sunshine.” 
ORDERING THE MUNICIPAL BONNET. 

Mrs. Webb said she believed 
the day would come when we 
should have municipal dressing 
establishments, and instead of a 
woman having to hunt out her 
spring bonnet and suit she would 
go first to the doctor who would 
give her a ticket for the sort of 
suit she ought to have, then to an 
artist who knew how to make it 
beautiful. She would not be 
“Mrs. John Smith,” but “Type 
No. 16 A” under a head of 
“varieties,” and would go to a 
subdivision of the great dress “@ ill] | | 
establishment for “the  fair- lee aT 
haired,” “the brunette,” “the fait 11] 
mother,” “ the young collegian,” i | 
as the case inight be. ilitih 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF LARGE 
LANDLORDS. 
Asked how he would deal 
with the land question, Mr. 
Webb replied :— 


By gentle and slow degrees we 
must make land common property, 
and to do this we must pension 
off land-holders. We can do it 
much more easily in England than in France, because 
in the latter there are so many small holdings, whereas we 
could, for a much smaller proportionate outlay, pay off the 
dukes of Bedford, Devonshire and Portland, giving them all 
the money they could possibly desire in return for their great 
estates, thus setting the land free so that the Government 
could place tens of thousands of the unemployed upon small 
farms and have them pay a moderate rent to the State. ... 

Just here Mr. Smith. playfully asked the question, “If I 
give up my estates, what shall I do about my daughter Alys?” 

“Do,” replied Mrs. Webb, brightly; “she could be the 
municipal dressmaker; with her talent and skill she would 
find plenty to set her hand to, and to be the head of the uni- 
versal municipal dressmaking department is a position which 
a princess might envy.” 

A brisk interlude was created by Mrs. Webb—who 
evidently enjoys audacious fun—broaching the paradox, 
“T never saw a man, the most inferior, but I felt him to 
be my superior.” Whereupon—she was most gently 
baited by the rest of the company. 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF MR. GLADSTONE. 

THe Catholic World for October contains a most 
enthusiastic panegyric upon the present Prime Minister, 
by Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh. Not even the hoary Non- 
conformist, Rev. Guinness Rogers, could outvie this Irish) 
Catholic in his overflowing laudations of Mr. Gladstone's 
powers, achievements, and character. What lends a less 
usual flavour to this’eulogy is the author's explanation of 
his hero’s onslaught on the Papacy in “ Vaticanism.” 
Mr. Gladstone, who published that pamphlet in his sixty- 
fifth year, is excused on the ground of his youth! Says 
Mr. MacVeagh :— 

Few of his political pamphlets have attracted so much 
attention and comment as his pronouncement on “ Vaticanism,” 
the vigour of his attack on the Papacy and Catholicity 
especially coming from the defender of the Oxford movement 
—causing no small surprise to students of his publie career. 
His maturer judgment has led him to retract much of what he 
wrote in the hurry and energy 
of youth; and only a few months 
ago he availed himself of a fitting 
opportunity to recant the charges 
of Catholic disloyalty—or rather 
the incompatibility of loyalty to 
the Pope and to the Queen—and 
the impossibility of good Catholies 
being good citizens; for practice 
and experience in public affairs 
had taught him that his 
theoretical deductions were 
illusive. The occasion was the 
introduction into Parliament by 


a Bill to revoke and annul all 
Acts of Parliament which exclude 
Catholics from the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland and the 
Lord-Chancellorship of England. 
Here again, thercfore, we find 
the Liberal leader educating his 
party and his countrymen, even 
at the expense of defeat and 
passing unpopularity. “A Jesuit 
in disguise,’ “A truckler to 
Rome,” “A Papist at heart,” are 
terms ethereal in their mildness 
compared with others which the 
introduction of the Disabilities 
Remoyal Bill provoked. 


A Coming Cardinal. 

Unver this title Mr. Philip 
Hemans refers in Merry 
England to his Excellency Monsignor Jacobini, whom I 
met in Rome four years ago. What I said of him in my 
book “The Pope and the New Era” is quoted by 
Mr. Hemans at length, as also is my interview with 
Cardinal Parrochi, the Vicar-General of Rome. The 
writer adds :— 

Now that Monsignor Jacobini has taken lighter work, his 
health has improved; and all his strength will be taxed in 
future times wien, as a Prince of the Church, he will be called 
to service still higher and more arduous than any he has taken 
hitherto. He will fulfil the appointed time as Nuncio before 
being invested with the Red; but that day is not now far 
removed. In making his face familiar to English readers, we 
may note that what is called the Social Policy of Leo XIII. 
has a warm supporter in Monsignor Jacobini. The Pope had « 
personal interest in these things dated from old days ; but 
Monsignor Jacobini, if he did not plant, at least watered ; and, 
in the near future, he will again be at the side of the Sovereigu 
Pontiff in whom the advance of years only increases the desire 
to be of active use to the Church and to the world. 


Mr. Gladstone last year. . . of 
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COMPULSORY STATE INSURANCE. 
RESULTS OF THE GERMAN EXPBRIMENT. 

Just as England in recent times supplied the classic 
experiment of in lustrial individualism, so now Germany 
subjects herself to the test of a discriminating State 
Socialism; and the process naturally commands the close 
attention of all students in the laboratory of international 
economics. One of these—Mr. John Graham Brooks— 
after five years’ residence in Europe sends in a prelimi- 
nary report to the September Forum :-— 

The three laws now in active operation in Germany are the 
law insuring against Sickness (1883), the law insuring against 
Accidents (188t), and the law insuring against Old Age and 
Invalidity (88). Under these laws, with their several 
amendments, practically all the wage-carners who receive less 
than $500 yearly have been insured. 

THE SICK LAW GENERALLY APPROVED. 

The first law (Sickness) utilises existing benefit and 
burial societies. In its seven groups of institutions— 
are now about 7,000,000 insured members. ‘The employer pays 
one-third of the contributions : the employed two-thirds. About 
one and a half per cent. of the normal wage is required for the 
labourer’s contribution. In return he receives free medical 
eare and all appliances, besides an amount equal to one-half 
his wage as sick money for thirteen weeks. Employers and 
employed take port in the management of the society, and 
there is,on the whole, general satisfaction throughout Germany 
with the results obtained. 

THE ACCIDENT LAW COME TO STAY. 

The second law (Accidents) visits the whole expense 
on the employers. The entire management is intrusted 
to sixty-four associations of business men, subject to 
Imperial control. The labourers are represented on the 
Arbitration Boards, to which, when aggrieved, they can 
appeal free of cost :— 

The advantage to the labourer is the receipt of two-thirds 
his wage in case of disablement. If only partially disabled, 
he receives such portion of his wage as is believed to measure 
his degree of helplessness. If the accident result in death, 
twenty days’ wages are given as burial money, and to the 
widow twenty per cent. of the regular wage, with fifteen per 
cent. to each child under fifteen years. The obligation is 
recognized to find work as far as possible for those injured in 
any business. As with the Sickness Law, there is every sign 
that the Accident Law will become a permanent part of 
Germany's social legislation. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS THE CRUX. 

But the chief difficulty and irritation are connected 
with the Old Age and Invalidity law. “A large pro- 
portion of the population would eagerly vote it out of 
existence if an opportunity were given.” Why they would 
do so Mr. Brooks does not say :— 

The law applies not to any mere trade, but to the whole mass 
of “ labourers,” beginning with the sixteenth year. Labourers 
are divided according to wages in four classes. The lowest 
class pays about 4 cents weekly, and the highest 6 cents, by 
means of stamps bought at the post-office and pasted each week 
onacard. The employer adds an equal amount, and the State 
to cach paid annuity adds a yearly subsidy of 50 marks 
($12.50). This annuity is due at the completion of the 
seventicth year of age, and is paid even if the pensioner is 
earning full wages. “ Invalidity” is defined as inability to 
earn one-sixth of the usual wage. All who haye contributed 
for five years and are permanently disabled reecive, whatever 
their age, the invalid pension. The average pension will not 
rise above $45 yearly. . . In 1891 and 1892, more than 130,000 
Old Age pensions were allowed. It is hoped that the pension 
age may eventually be reduced to sixty-five years. 

GETTING TO KNOW HOW THE OTHER MALF LIVE. 


Accidents have n»ot lessened; strikes come oftener and with 
uglier mien; the hope that the insurance institutions would 
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check the rush of labourers to the cities has had no fulfilment, 
nor has the confident expectation that the charity burdens in 
towns would decrease. Yet under this legislation results of 
inestimable worth are being gathered, chiefly indirect and 
educational, that may help other countries even more than 
Germany, and Germany more in the next generation than in 
this. First, the real facts of the struggle for existence are 
being made known to the whole of society with an accuracy that 
has never before been approached. 

The new knowledge has upset Lassalle’s “ iron-law,” 
even in the socialist judgment, and will soon banish 
Marx’s theory of “ surplus value.” 

Second, a kind of popular science has sprung into existence for 
the study of industrial diseases and accidents, their cause and 
cure. An important exhibition of methods of prevention has 
been held in Berlin. An expert literature on the subject is 
being produced. Popular lectures are common, and regular 
courses haye been introduced into three of the universities. 
Nearly a generation ago the statistican Von Kolb wondered 
what the comfortable classes would do if they could be made 
to see clearly, deeply, and without prejudice into the life of 
those upon whom the world’s heavier drudge ry falls. Under 
these insurance laws this exact service is being performed. 
Arbitration . .. is bringing the best expert medical science 
into the systematic service of the unfortunate among the 
working classes... “ We find,” they say, “that we cannot 
afford any but the best.” 

THE TWO PRINCIPLES. 

With the English principle epitomised by Pitt in the 
words, “No public relief should be regarded as honour- 
able,” Mr. Brooks contrasts 
the new principle which the German insuranee assumes... . 
that whatever adds hopefulness and a sense of security to those 
who are on the verge of poverty will be far more certain to 
inspire in them the active energies of self-help than anv 
motives which spring from fear and disgrace. : 

The tenement-house question, with all that it implies, is 
perhaps the most fundamental of social reforms. One con- 
sequence of this insuranee scheme is that the Government is 
at last definitely committed to the loan of insarance funds for 
building working men’s houses... . One already hopeful 
result shows itself in the more and more frequent cifts from 
private individuals. 

Mr. Brooks is thankful that Germany, who has just 
now “the most powerful and most incorruptible state 
and municipal organisation which the world has seen,” 
is willing to put such forces to the generous service of 
this great Social Experiment. 


‘*EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AS IT SHOULD BE.” 

Mr. A. D. Provanp, M.P., in a lengthy Nineteenth 
Century article, criticises the demands of the working- 
classes and the Government proposals in regard to the 
liability of employers. He proceeds to give his own 
definition of “ Employers’ Liability as it Should Be’ An 
adequate Act should provide as follows :— 

1. Every injury to be compensated for, however caused. On 
proof that the person is injured or killed he or his relatives to 
be paid the amount of the compensation. 

2. The amount of compensation to be stated, and to be based 
on the wages of the injured person; except for apprentices, 
for whom a different scale must be made. 

3. The employer, at his own cost, to cover by insurance the 
whole liability to the workmen. ; 

f. All persons working for wages in the employment of 
another to be included in the Act. : 

®. The employer to be prohibited from contracting out of 
the Act 

6. Actions on the part of the employer or workman for 
compensation to be barred. Any point requiring adjustment 
to be settled by the Sheriff in Scotland or a County Court 
Judge in England or Ireland without appeal, no professional 
man being permitted to appear in the case. 
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IN PRAISE OF CHICAGO AND THE UNITED STATES: 
By THE “QUARTERLY REVIEWER.” 

Tuat the place of honour in the Quarterly Review 
should be given to an eloquent, not to say enthusiastic, 
appreciation of Chicago and of the American people 
in general, is a fact “significant {of much.” Times 
have changed when a Conservative reviewer can 
say of the Western Republic, “'The hopes of mankind 
are centred upon the mighty enterprise,” or declare that 
“the emancipation of the negroes will remain the {most 
striking moral event of our century,” one which “has 
given pathos to the record of material expansion and to 
American principles a firmness and grandeur. . . worthy 
of so great a people.” Chicago and its exposition furnish 
the occasion for examining afresh the prospects of 
American progress :— 

THE COMING GLORIES OF THE LAKE CITY. 

Chicago represents the industrial era without tradition, 
history, or a system of hierarchical government to temper its 
ROIG..s 3 3 

We may predict a future for the Garden City which not even 
London can eclipse. It is, we say, the meeting-place of East, 
West and Centre, with the continents of the Pacifie for a back- 
ground that is yearly becoming less distant. ... The age of 
steam and iron made London and New York. The age of 
electricity will see Chicago contending with them for the crown 
of commerce. 

A NEW LINE IN HISTORY. 

The reviewer is mightily impressed with the deep- 
seated orderliness and power of self-government which 
Americans possess, 

Their enemies might define the American institutions as a 
recognised anarchy, with universal suffrage to make it per- 
petual. But surely they would be deceiving themselves with 
avain sound... 

The American Government has struck out a new line in 
history. It is the very opposite of the paternal and the 
oligarchical ... It aims at nothing less than to carry into 
effect the idea of freedom until it has penetrated into every 
form of human life. A nation, in the English or French 
meaning of the word, America is not, and does not desire to 
be... This idea of the sovercign individual ... runs 
through American society from end toend .. . 

The American does not worship State authority, or those in 
whom it is for the time embodied, neither does he regard it as 
the one great instrument and the abiding channel of civilisa- 
tion. To him it is but the means of accomplishing certain 
definite ends, which may perhaps be summed up in the defence 
of the nation against its enemies, and the enforcing of contracts 
made by private agreement. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer would seem, we are told, “ to have 
caught the very spirit of American institutions.” Per- 
haps it is this theory of government which gives the 
British Conservative, threatened as he is with all manner 
of Collectivist demands, his new sympathy with the 
individualist American. 

THE PURITAN STILL DOMINANT. 

The reviewer sees in Chicago the product of “ Puritan 
shrewdness and habits of industry, although now divorced 
from Puritan religion ” :— 

The American farmer, take him all in all, is even yet old- 
Hebrew, believing in his Bible, unacquainted with any criti- 
cism which would endanger his creed or his morals, cautious, 
hard, and practical, by no means inclined to surrender 
the views in which he was brought up, and carefully 
to be distinguished from the “heathens of the great cities,” 
who are mostly immigrants or their children. These . . . politi- 
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cally do not govern, and rever will. The American spirit is fast 
subduing them. ... Though religion, among the Americans, 
does not “exalt her mitred front in Parliament,” the Churches 
exercise a power against which no active propaganda of 
unbelief has yet made itself felt, nor seems likely to arise. 

The people, conscious of its strength, tolerates the cor- 
ruptions and machinations of the political “ boss,’ who, 
acutely observes our reviewer 
with his “ heelers and workers,” his packed “ primaries,” and 
his saloon “caucus,” represents, under curiously varied 
circumstances, the old Greek tyrant of Syracuse or Agri- 
gentum. 

The closing strains of this prose pean to the genius 
of the United States take on quite a religious tone. 
“Freedom, equality of right, and a liberal spirit,’ which 
are “ the clements of the American Constitution,’ are also, 
we are told, characteristic of ancient Athenian culture 
and of the New Testament itself— 
which is at length beginning to be recognised as the standard 
of civilisation. In this triple cord, not casily broken, there 
seems to be a firm security against Anarchism, Communism, 
and all other assaults upon ordered freedom. 


’ 


PLEA FOR AN ANTI-RADICAL COALITION. 

THE Quarterly Review strongly desires to see the 
present “ alliance” of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
changed into a “fusion.” It reealls, however, Disraeli’s 
dictum that England does not love coalitions. It devotes 
an article therefore to showing that there are coalitions 
and coalitions, and that while some are worthy of all 
reprobation, others have deserved well of the nation. 
Those that have failed have been almost always either 
directed against individuals, or else have resulted from a 
compact flagrantly corrupt. So failed the coalition 
formed in 1730 against Walpole, in 1783 against Shel- 
bourne, and in 1852 against Disraeli. Of “coalitions 
which England certainly did love, and which were 
productive of the happiest results,” two are cited: that 
of 1795, in defence of Constitution and Empire against 
“French principles,” and that of 1835, to arrest “ the too 
rapid progress of revolutionary ideas which followed the 
Reform Bill.” These historical precedents lead to the 
generalisation :— 

The notes of a healthy coalition are first that it should be 
formed for the sake of great principles, or else for the sake of 
public safety, not for the purpose of gratifying either personal 
prejudices or personal ambition; secondly, that it should be 
the result of a gradual approximation of opinions ; and thirdly, 
that both parties should have tested, by experience, the 
possibility of their acting together on the great public 
questions of the day. 

These conditions would, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
be as fully satisfied by a combination of Conservatives 
and moderate Liberals to-day, as they are violated by the 
alliance of Nationalists and Radicals. A readjustment of 
forces is needed to erect “another great barrier against 
social and political revolution.” 

The national peril seems to the reviewer to be as grave 
as that under James IJ. The Romish priesthood menace 
our liberty and empire now as then. A national uprising 
is needed. It is even suggested that the Queen ought to 
exercise her prerogative and dissolve Parliament. In any 
case, he promises the Liberal Unionists an open-hearted 
welcome from the Conservatives. 
~ It is worthy of note that while frequent reference is 
made to the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Goschen, and 
others, Mr. Chamberlain’s name is never so much as 
mentioned. 
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“THE TRUE STORY OF EVANGELINE,” 
Tue MEN or ACADIE IN ANOTHER LIGHT. 


In a series of articles which he begins in this month’s 
Sunday Magazine, under the title of “The True Story of 
Evangeline,” Rev. T. B. Stephenson, D.D., comes to the 
rescue of the English name and fame against the unjust 
aspersions of Longfellow. He disavows any 
wish to suggest that Longfellow meant to strike a blow at the 
fame and honour of our forefathers, who, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, were engaged in a death-grapple with France and 
Rome on the American continent. ... Probably he did not 
know all the facts of the story with which he dealt, and we 
should be slow to believe that even for artistic purposes he 
would colour facts if he knew them. Yet the general 
impression made by the poem “ Evangeline” is unjust to our 
forefathers. The injustice is the greater because ten thousand 
will take their impression from the poem for one who will 
patiently study the history. And to everybody who takes his 
view of the facts from the poem, the events ... form one of 
the saddest chapters of causcless and remorseless cruclty the 
world has ever seen, and that cruelty stands charged upon 
our English race. 

Dr. Stephenson points out that— 

During two centuries the French and English were 
pioneering, praying, scheming and fighting for the mastery of 
the New World. And it was not merely a political struggle : 
it was in its depths religious. It was a fight of faiths as well 
as of races. France all the way through was the finger of 
Rome. 

He narrates several blood-curdling incidents 
asa sample of the proccedings which nourished the distrust 
of the colonists to a point at which all reliance on the honour 
of a Frenchman or the oath of an Indian became impossible. 

He tells how one expedition set forth which 
consisted of one hundred and five Indians, with one French- 
man, having Villieu at their head, and Thury to act as chap- 
lain and bless the undertaking. Joined by a smailer party, 
under another Frenchman, they attacked a settlement now 
known as Durham .... The signal was given at night, and 
the slaughter began. ... Among the scattered houses blood 
ran like water. More than a hundred women and children 
were tomahawked or killed by still more horrible methods. 
Twenty-seven were reserved as prisoners. Most of the houses 
were burned, but the church was spared, and therein Father 
Thury said mass and returned thanks to God for this victory, 
whilst the hands of his congregation were red with the blood 
of massacred women, and their clothes were bespattered with 
the brains of little children. Now this is a sample of what 
was continually taking place. The English colonists never 
felt safe. 

Dr. Stephenson complains that “not a hint of all this 
is given in Longfellow’s poem.” Quite the contrary is 
suggested. 

It is true that the euré of Grandpré had been rebuked by 
his ecclesiastical superiors for being too easy, and not zealous 
enough in stirring his parishioners to resent the English 
dominion, and refuse the oath of allegiance. But... the repre- 
sentative priest of that region and that period was not the 
mild and reyerent curé, preaching love and forgiveness, but 
Thury, offering his blasphemous Te Deum amidst the blazing 
houses of the murdered settlers. 

Yet, in dealing with the French Acadians, the British 
Government had displayed that equity and tolerance for 
religious convictions which haye marked its rule in every part 
of the world. 

After this opening, the ensuing chapters of Dr. Stephen- 
son’s rebutting evidence will be followed with keen 
interest. But until an equal or a greater poet idealises 
with similar power the English side in that old-time 
strugg’e, the popular sentiment will we fear go with 
Longtellow, 
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TWO SOLUTIONS OF THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


{ MANUAL TRAINING OR MISCEGENATION ? 


Tre story of General Chapman, educator of negro and 
Indian, is well told by Mr. Herbert Welsh in the Educa- 
tional Review for September. The son of a missionary, 
and born in Hawaii, Samuel Chapman learned in his 
boyhood the secret of his later educational policy— 
that manual training, with its humble material rewards, its 
firm disciplined muscles, its natural checks on sensual passions, 
its promise of honestly-earned bread, must go side by side 
with spiritual and intellectual training in any permanent 
uplifting of a barbarous people. 


“ Knowledge of the negro, first attained during his war 
service, was amplified and thoroughly assimilated in the 
reconstruction period immediately following the war”; 
and this led him to found the school at Hampton with 
the following idea :— 

To train selected negro youth, who should go out and teach 
and lead their people, first by example, by getting land and 
homes; to give them not a dollar that they could earn for 
themselves; to teach respect for labour, to replace stupid 
drudgery with skilled hands; and to’ build up an industrial 
system, for the sake not only of self-support and intelligent 
labour, but also for the sake of character. 

His motive—for he only had a single one: to get done the 
thing he felt God called him to do—was as transparent as a 
pane of eut glass. 

It is not claiming too much for General Armstrong to say 
that he has given to the country, in its completest and most 
practical form, the key to the solution of the negro problem— 
certainly so much of a solution of it as the moment requires. 

Tue ExtTait or A NATION’S SIN. 

Very different from this interim suggestion is “ the 
ultimate solution” described by Mr. W. A. Curtis in 
the American Journal of Politics for October. No more 
terrible commentary on the curse entailed by slavery 
could well be found than this forecast,—that only by a 
colossalSimmorality on the part of American whites will 
the black problem be solved. Mr. Curtis declares that 
the negroes ‘are already being absorbed by the white 
population :— 

The absorption of the coloured population has depende dand 
will depend upon a laxity of morals upon the part of both 
races, and a physical and a mental improvement in the inferior 
race. That such a laxity of morals exists, no one will deny. . . 
The large and constantly increasing number of persons of 
mixed blood is proof of this. Save in the far Southern States, 
how few really black negroes there are. All through the 
border States the prevailing colour is not black. 

The “six million coloured people are, at least, one- 
quarter white,” and their amalgamation with the sixty- 
five million whites would produce a race possessing 
considerably less than one-tenth of “coloured blood.” 
3ut the pure negroes in America increase very slowly. 
The real increase is among the half-castes. When negro 
morals discard illicit union, absorption will proceed by 
honourable marriage. 

But what meanwhile of the infinitely darker than negro 
taint which will have thus entered the national blood ? 


A Correctioy.—We regret that by a clerical error the 
price of Mr. F. C. Selous’s “Travel and Adventure in 
South-East Africa,” published by Messrs. Rowland Ward 
and Co., was given last month as 21s. instead of 25s. net. 












Tue: REVIEW 


THE BIGGEST WHEEL IN THE WORLD. 

Tar American edition of THE Review or Reviews has 
an interesting article upon the big toy of the World's 
Fair—the Ferris Wheel. In an interview, Mr. G. W. G 
Ferris tells of the inception of the great wheel :— 


We used to have a Saturday afternoon club, chiefly en- 
gineers at the World’s Fair. It was at one of these dinners, 
down in a Chicago chop-house, that I hit on the idea. I 
remember remarking that I would build a wheel, a monster. 
I got some paper and began sketching it out . . . Before the 
dinner was over I had sketched out almost the entire detail, 
and my plan has never varied an item from that day. The 
wheel stands in the Plaisance at this moment as it stood 
before me then. 


A SAMPLE OF AMERICAN DASH. 

Given the circumstances, in no other country than America 
would the wheel have ever been 
built. It took three years to 
complete the Eiffel Tower. Even 
here it took two years to build 
the St. Louis Bridge. Both were 
comparatively simple work. 
The builder of the Ferris wheel 
had not only to construct a work 
equalling these, but in such a 
way that it would move, and, 
moreover, move perfectly—a far 
greater problem. 

On December 28th every scrap 
of iron and steel used in the 
wheel was “pig.” On June 21st, 
less than six months later, 2,209 
tons of this “ pig,” converted into 
a revolying mechanism as perfect 
as the pinion-wheel of an Elgin 
watch, began to turn on its 
70-ton axis, and has been turn- 
ing, without let or hindrance, 
without creak or crack, ever 
since... 

Tt took excavations thirty-five 
feet below the surface and 
through twenty feet of quicksand 
and water to obtain a suitable 
footing. The towers, eight in 
number, are twenty feet square 
and thirty-five feet high, of solid 
eement. To keep this cement 
from freezing, live steam was 
used. Buried in the concrete 
are massive steel bars, and to 
them are bolted the steel towers 
which rise one hundred and forty 
feet in the air, supporting the 
wheel. To topple over the wheel 
it would be necessary to uproot 
these cement towers. 





MEASUREMENTS OF THE GIANT. 


It is not easy for the mind to 
grasp the stupendous nature of 
this undertaking. The wheel 
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itself is two hundred and fifty feet in diameter; at its highest 
point it is two hundred and sixty-eight feet above the earth. 
That is to say, if Bunker Hill monument were used as a 
yardstick to measure it, the towering monolith would fall short 
fifty feet. The obelisk of Luxor or Trajan’s pillar, at Rome, 
would not be long enough to serve for a radial spoke. 

Then, again, as to its enormous weight. The Niagara canti- 
lever, just below the Falls, was looked upon as an engineering 
wonder when it was built. Its corstruction required thre: 
years. The Ferris wheel was built in five months, and its 
weight is four times that of the Niagara bridge. It has thirty- 
six cars, and in these two regiments of soldiery could be seated 
and swept with an almost imperceptible motion high above th: 
White Wonder. 

WHIRLING WITH THE WHEEL. 
Of course you expect to bi 
And you 


The sensation is delightful. 
dizzy, seasick, disturbed by the motion of the cars. 
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MR. G. W. G. FERRIS. 


are disappointed. As the wheel stops and you enter the cars, 
you treat yourself to an anticipatory shudder. The door 
closes, the clank, clank of the immense link chain as it falls 
over the sprocket wheels begins again. Doubtless the car will 
start shortly. It seems a long time about it, however. You 
look out; the Midway Plaisance, with its strange medley, is 
sinking below you. Soon it is far beneath. In front, the 
towers and long, gleaming pavilions of the White City are 
lifted into view. Then, slowly, with that subtle, growing 
sense, such as you experience as you stand before the canvas of 
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A SECTION OF THE WHEEL 
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a Master, the whole majestic panorama is unrolled before you. 
Suddenly there is an almost imperceptible thrill, some one 
announces that the wheel has stopped, and as you look below 
you become aware that you have been lifted two hundred and 
fifty feet in the air. 

The Ferris wheel was begun and completed within six 
months. It was constructed in sections, shipped to Chicago 
and put together there. Not a rod, joint or bar was defective ; 
the whole was joined together with an ease and rapidity that 
astonished even our own engineers. When it was complete, it 
was perfect to the last detail, and it has never required an 
hourof repairs. The Eiffel Tower was three years in building, 
and its imperfections were not surmounted while the exposition 
lasted. 


Plea for Rate-aid to Church Schools. 


THE first place in the Church Quarterly Review is given 
to an argument for rate-aid to denominational schools. 
The writer deplores the hard conditions which these 
schools are now obliged to face, urges the rights of con- 
sciences which demand, as well as of those which decline, 
definite religious teaching for the children, and insists on 
the grievance of Churchmen and others who have to pay, 
besides subscriptions to support their own schools, rates 
to maintain Board schools. He argues for the adoption 
of a clause which Mr. Forster consented, under pressure, 
to drop from his Bill of 1870--“‘a clause enabling School 
Boards to make grants to the voluntary schools within 
the sphere of their authority, the only condition being 
that, if a grant was made to one such school in a rating 
district, an equal grant should be made to all the others.” 

He maintains that, State-aid being now granted, there 
can be no logical objection to the granting of rate-aid. 

The indispensable conditions on which the friends of definite 
religious education must insist . . . in their irreducible form 
... are two: the one is, that they shall retain perfect freedom 
to teach religion in the manner they think best; and the other 
is, that they shall have a prevailing voice in the selection of 
the teachers. 

Among “subsidiary questions” he mentions the ratio 
between rates and subscriptions; the proportion of 
managers who may be elected by the rating authority or 
the parents, but who must never equal in number those 
elected by the subscribers; the veto of the rating autho- 
rity on the nomination of teachers; and the conditions 
on which new schools should be erected. 

He would prefer the County Councils or District 
Councils to the Education Department for the fixing of 
the amount of aid to be given to voluntary schools from 
the rates. His devotion to the Catechism may be in- 
ferred from his alleging that what the multiplication 
table is to the teaching of arithmetic, the catechism is to 
the teaching of religion. 


CINDERELLA AND THE GospeLs.—In Fulk-Lore, Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, while investigating and classifying the 
manifold form of the story of “Cinderella in Britain,” 
indulges in a curious digression. He says:— 

We have to deal here with various versions of a series of 
incidents preserved by tradition and reduced to writing after 
many days Now this. to compare great things with small, is 
exactly the problem of the Synoptic Gospels. It is not by any 
means improbable that folk-tale research, by arriving at the 
laws governing the transmission of narratives by tradition, 
may ultimately come to the aid of theological science in 
determining the relative age of the Gospels and settling the 
amount and character of the alterations undergone by the 
narratives during the process of tradition. 
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CO-OPERATIVE COOKERY : 

ONE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF THE KITCHEN. 

TueE waste of womanhood that continually goes on in 

our kitchens is a sad satire on our social wisdom. The 
organisation of industry, which has done so much in other 
spheres to economise labour and to enlarge life, we obsti- 
nately refuse to carry into the domestie sphere. As a 
consequence, we keep on squandering the one sort of 
paid female labour which is most in demand, and persist 
in dissipating a great part of the housewife’s life. It is 
the sacrifice of the woman that should be wife and mother 
and queen of the home and sister of the people that is most 
pitiful. We take some of the very best human energies 
to be found in our working and lower middle classes, and 
we deliberately melt them over the cooking-stove or turn 
them into the smoke of the kitchen fire. Happily there 
are signs of a revolt. Even the kitchen, the last strong- 
hold of feudal caste and archaic economy, seems likely 
to yield to the invasion of the democratic spirit and of 
co-operative methods. In the North American Review for 
October, Catharine Selden discusses how her sisters may 
be emancipated from “the tyranny of the kitchen.” Her 
anxieties are directed rather to the housekeeper than to 
the domestic servant, whom she evidently considers not 
sufficiently grateful for the advantages of her position. 
As an alternative to the more extensive employment of 
Italian or Chinese labour, she suggests— 
a co-operative enterprise of some kind, which by furnish ing 
meals at a definite time or place, or by distributing them for 
home consumption, would lessen the demand for household 
service. ... We are already accustomed to buy our con- 
fectionery and many other articles from establishments 
organised especially for their production. There seems no 
reason why cooked meat and vegetables should not be brought 
from similar sources of supply. It would not be difficult to 
found establishments of the nature of club-houses from which 
wholesome and well-cooked food could be distributed... . 
Thirty families might just as well have their dinners cooked 
in one kitchen by two or three cooks, as in thirty kitchens by 
thirty cooks. Instead of thirty ranges with their enormous 
consumption of fuel, one fire would be sufficient for the same 
purpose. There are also many labour-saving contrivances, 
economical devices and facilities now wanting in the home 
which could be made available, with the capital at its disposal, 
in the family club-house. In other words, what we want to 
do is to combine the conveniences and organisation of com- 
mercial life with the privacy of home and the independence of 
the individual. 

She would provide the family club with a restaurant 
for such members as preferred not to take meals at home, 
and with reading and recreation rooms for employees. 
She thinks that the club might become a training school 
of the highest value. “A great deal of teaching which, 
elsewhere dispensed in infinitesimal quantities and lost 
in dispersion ” would be thus “ crystallised into tradition.” 
Woman, whom she regards as “the most practical and 
disillusionised part of mankind,” would find “an outlet 
for aspirations founded on practical ends.” But, with a 
singular distrust in the present capacities of her sex, the 
writer urges that 
the initiatory management of the family club, whatever might 
be its final administration, ought to be undertaken by men. 
They are not cnly used to organising large enterprises, but 
from habitude such burdens are lightly borne. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


WHAT SOCIETY WOMEN READ. 
Lapy CHARLES BERESFORD ON “ REVIEWED LITERATURE.” 

Tue first place in the Woman at Home is given to an 
illustrated interview with Lady Charles Beresford, in 
which Mr. Blathwayt’s matter is more than usually 
entertaining. He thus pictures the new features in her 
residence at Richmond :— : 

Deep and cool, full of barbaric colour, instinct with the life 
of the Oriental countries, in which she would really prefer to 
spend her days, are these charming drawing-rooms. Upon the 
walls hang numerous trophies of past exploits in the field on 
the part of her husband . . . and side by side with them are 
the portraits of the people she has met during many years. 

After some bright talk about Egypt, Lady Beresford 
was asked if she considered “ women in Society ” better 
read than formerly. She answered :— 

Well, yes, I suppose they are on the whole. Perhaps, however, 
I am no judge of this. They appear to me to be not so senti- 
mental, so mawkish in their tastes; theyare more brilliant, more 
widely informed. I don’t think, however, that this proceeds 
from any burning desire on their part to be better educated, 
but because the facilities afforded them are so much greater 
. . . The mass of “reviewed” literature of the present day 
must be a great boon to the purely “ Society ” woman of this 
Jin de siécle period, who really has no time to read thoroughly 
and to think out things for herself; the mass of reviewed 
literature is so great that to have an original idea on any 
subject whatever must surely be the exception . . . Somc- 
times—now and again—I fancy that there is in the purely 
worldly woman—* pleasure-seeker ” we will call her—a desir 
to improve herself intellectually because it is the “right 
thing” to do so. So in a certain more “advanced” and 
perhaps “enlightened ” section of Society the smart lady in 
dressing for a ball or a party may, during the intricacies of 
the back hair process, reflect that she may be placed at dinner 
next to some charming author or rising politician. She there- 
fore glances over some review, or some review reviewed by 
Mr. Stead, in the hope of being mistaken for a “soul” ; and, 
by the way, the attempts of some who are not qualified to rank 
amongst this more thoughtful section of society, or to peep 
into the only circle in London life that has elected to be a 
little out of the common, have been amusing to witness. 

«cp 


teviewed literature” as an indispensable adjunct to 
a Society lady’s toilet is verily an interesting sign of the 
times. A yet more satisfactory fact is the tribute Lady 
Beresford pays to the influence of public opinion on 
Society morals. “It is generally noticed,” she says, 
“that the most ‘ pronounced’ set has for some time found 
it difficult to gather fresh recruits.” 


Shafts, a magazine for women and workers, edited by 
Margaret Sibthorp, is a publication for those who possess 
a brain to think and a heart to feel for hnman advance- 
ment. In no other way can this be so effectively aided 
as through the press, and those women who are attempt- 
ing to strengthen their sisters’ hands in this work, 
extending their horizon of enlightened judgment and 
teaching them to act wisely, are doing a good work. 
Women are not merely asserting but proving their right 
to be heard on a score of questions heretofore considered 
out of their province. The world has been trying for 
centuries to advance in civilisation, but under the 
veneer of brilliant discoveries, increasing culture, and 
greater physical comforts lie deeps below deeps which 
can only be reached by women whose brains, hearts, and 
hands are trained to meet great issues. It is idle to ery 
out against women taking a share in the great questions 
of the day. The world does not move backward, aiid 
to-day their position as a factor in human progress ‘s 
practically what they choose to make it. Shafts is pub- 
lished monthly at four shillings per annum, single 
numbers threepence. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


FIRST-FOOTING: ITS ORIGIN AND LAWS. 


Mr. G. Hastik, in Folk-Lore, ascribes to the custom of 
first-footing—which is observed “with great glee and 
vivacity in various parts of Scotland, but more especially 
in Edinburgh,” and he might have added in the North of 
England also—a comparatively recent origin. He says :— 

The origin of this nocturnal visit and welcome, and subse- 
quent merrymaking, arose from marriage customs, mostly in 
Galloway and Wigtonshires, where marriages were generally 
celebrated on New Year’s Day. About a century ago the 
young maidens of the district, who might be courting, would, 
on the approach of New Year’s Eve, in a coaxing kind of a 
way, invite their sweethearts and companions to be their first- 
foot on New Year’s morning; of course the hint was always 
readily accepted, and generally ending in due course by mar- 
riage on a subsequent New Year’s Day. 

He seems to think the end of the practice is nearer 
than its beginning :— 

Now the inducements of recreation and amusements of every 
description instead, is (sic) fast bringing into disuse and distaste 
the “auld, auld custom of * first-fittin’ in Guid Auld Scotia.” 

WHO ARE LUCKY AND UNLUCKY. 


Writing in the same quarterly on “ First-footing in 
Aberdeenshire,” Mr. James E. Crombie thus states the 
result of his inquiries into the good or bad luck of certain 
classes of first-footers :— 

The following were considered lucky: Friends, neighbours, 
and all well-wishers; a kind man; a good man; a sweetheart ; 
people who spread out their feet (Old Machar); those who were 
born with their feet foremost (Old Machar); a man on horse- 
back; a man with a horse and cart; the minister (?); a hen. 

The following are some of the persons or objects considered 
as unlucky for first-footers:—Thieves; persons who walked 
with their toes turned in; persons who were deformed, or 
whose senses were impaired—cripples, for instance; a stingy 
man; an immoral man;‘a false pretender to religion; the 
hangman; the gravedigger; the midwife (New Machar); 
women generally; and all who were suspected of being ad- 
dicted to witchcraft; those whose eyebrows met, and males who 
had red hair. Among animals, the cat, the pig, and the hare. 


How British Trade Vanquished Napoleon. 

THE commercial rivalry between France and England, 
which lends its keenest edge to the Siamese question, is 
of old standing. It was at the bottom of many of the 
wars of last century; and in a suggestive article in the 
English Historical Review, Mr. J. H. Rose shows how 
much it weighed with Napoleon in his European wars. 

The policy attributed to Napoleon of isolating Great Britain 
from the rest of the world was only developed by him from 
attempts commenced by the French Revolutionists, 

They believed England’s wealth to be essentially 
vulnerable and artificial. They hurried into war with 
her in 1793 with the avowed hope of closing against her 
the chief markets of the world. 

Jonaparte, in his skilful selection and use of ‘all the 
Jacobinical ideas and aims which could establish his power, 
found none more ready to hand, none more popular, than 
commercial jealousy of England, and the determination to 
make our wealth our ruin. 

These led him to develop the “ coast system” into the 
“Continental system” in the Berlin decrees. Mr. Rose 
will not deny that British statesmen in retaliating had 
before them ends scarcely less extensive. 

There is indeed room for belief that the poliey of the 
Orders in Council was an attempt, not merely to retort on our 
enemies the evils of their own injustice, but also to crush neutral 
commerce, and establish a complete maritime monopoly. 


SII 


Fortunately for us this colossal duel fell at a time 
(1803-12) when— 
the relations of our industry and agriculture to our popula- 
tion rendered us at once necessary to Europe and self-suffieing 
at home. . . . The mistake of the French Gevernment was in 
supposing that we were solely dependent on foreign trade. 

“The Continental blockade strangled the Continental 
system.” Russia could not stand the absence of English 
coods, and in 1812 came to a commercial arrangement 
with the British Government. As a result, “ English 
goods began to pour into Central Europe by way of 
Riga.” Napoleon could not suffer this huge gap in his 
system, and consequently—though the cause was veiled 
under personal recriminations—the Grand Army went to 
Moscow. 

The attractiveness of English manufactures was thus 
the direct cause of Napoleon's downfall. 


HOW AN EVENING PAPER IS GOT OUT. 

Mr. Epwin H. Stout contributes to the Young Man a 
vivid account of the way an evening paper is produced. He 
thus describes the hours of highest pressure: 

The din of the morning publication has hardly died away 
when the evening begins. By six o'clock the oftiee of the 
evening paper is being prepared for the work of the day, and 
by seven the compositors and the early birds of the editorial 
staff are on the scene. The mail bags have to be opened and 
their varied contents assorted—and the correspondence of a 
newspaper is no light affair. Letters to the editor—stupid, 
serious, and impertinent; articles—good, bad, and indifferent; 
news—trumpery, libellous, and important; they are there in 
heaps to be dealt with according to their merits. 

Before eight o’clock everything is in full working order 
The editor is considering what subject he will tackle in his 
leading article ; his assistants are writing notes on the topies 
of the day, and giving the finishing touches to the special 
articles which have been prepared for the forthcoming issue; 
the sub-editors are “ boiling down” the more important items 
in the morning journals, and preparing the fresh telegrams 
from correspondents or news agencies which have already 
arrived ... As things are now managed, the bulk of what 
appears in the earliest editions of an evening newspaper must 
be in the hands of the printers before ten o'clock; while the 
leading article, for which a little extra grace is allowed, has to 
be finished by about half-past ten. Before eleven the last of 
the proofs must be passed, and a few minutes more suftiee for 
the corrections to be made, and the “ formes” to be sent to the 
foundry... By half-past eleven the bundles are being 
handed over the counter of the publishing office, and the 
express carts are driving off to distribute them throughout the 
metropolis and at the railway stations for conveyance to distant 
suburbs and country towns. 3efore midday we have thus a 
complete newspaper produced and in the hands of the publie. 
The work of the day is, however, by no means over. Four, 
five, and even more editions have still to be prepared. 





Mr. Stout questions the commercial wisdom of issuing 
so many editions, 


Tue editor of the Journal of the Royal Agriculturat 
Society has done his readers a specially good turn this 
quarter. Aware that the drought of the summer has 
made the prospects of the stock-farmer for the coming 
winter unusually gloomy, he has secured from ten experts 
resident in the districts which are likely to feel the pinch 
most, a series of independent “ Suggestions as to Stock- 
feeding in the Winter of 1893-94.” One point in which 
most of the writers concur is that straw is too precious 
to ke used as bedding or litter this season; and a variety 
of substitutes are suggested. 
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THE SINE QUA NON OF EMPIRE. 

“THE command of the sea,” its meaning in general and 
its meaning for the British Empire, are very clearly and 
strikingly set forth in an article in the Quarterly Review. 
It faces us at the outset with the seeming paradox that 
just when the Battle of Trafalgar had won for Great 
Britain the “command” of the sea, she voluntarily 
relinquished the “ sovereignty ” of the sea. “ Sovereignty,” 
it appears, required “the striking of the flag and the 
lowering of the topsail from every foreign ship” met with. 
“Command ” is a much more serious affair. 

KEEPING THE IMPERIAL HIGHWAYS OPEN. 

The reviewer defines the command of the sea as meaning 
“complete freedom of maritime transit, military and 
commercial.” It can be secured and maintained only by 
the destruction, or at least the complete neutralisation, of 
any organised naval force capable of interfering with an 
enemy’s freedom of transit. . . . There is no such thing as a 
partial or incomplete command of the sea; it is either absolute 
or it does not exist. An admiral who commands an undefeated 
fleet, even though it is inferior to its immediate adversary, can 
always frustrate a serious territorial attack on the country he 
serves, so long as he can avoid a decisive engagement . . . 

“a FLEET IN BEING.” 

A. fleet in being, too large to be treated as une quantité 
négligeable by an adversary opposed to it, is an absolute bar to 
ali serious enterprise, maritime or territorial, on the part of 
that adversary. Maritime enterprise on a large scale must 
necessarily involve a decisive engagement, and this, of course, 
the commander of the inferior fleet will do his best to avoid. 
Territorial enterprise, on the other hand, is, as we have seen, 
the one naval operation of all others which requires an 
undisputed command of the sea as a condition indispensable 
not merely to its success but even to its inception. 

These were the principles upon which Torrington acted 
at the Battle of Beachy Head. Not provided with a 
sufficiently large fleet to vanquish the French, he saw the 
paramount necessity of keeping his “ fleet in being” by 
retreating. The reviewer devotes most of his article to 
vindicating the reputation of this Admiral against the 
fierce odium of his contemporaries which Macaulay has 
done his best to perpetuate. 

But while “a fleet in being, undefeated and able to avoid 
a decisive engagement, is an absolute bar to invasion across 
the sea,” the maintenance of our Empire demands much 
more. It demands our absolute command of the sea. This is 
not merely the tenure by which alone we hold the Empire. 
It is also the title, the indefeasible title, by which we can at 
any time claim the transmarine possessions of any European 
Power which cannot defeat us at sea. Every Power in the 
world holds all its transmarine possessions merely as the care- 
taker of the ultimate naval Power. If England is that Power, 
every such po:session is hers for the trouble of taking it when- 
ever she is at war with the Power which holds it. If she is not, 
her Empire is at an end. 

UNIVERSAL NAVAL SERVICE. 

It is idle to increase our army, if our fleets are not supreme, 
and superfluous if they are. Those who talk loosely and 
longingly about universal military service as necessary to 
England’s defence, might well be invited to consider whether 
universal naval service is not rather the counterpart, in the 
circumstances of the British Empire, of the universal military 
service imposed, by other circumstances and conditions, upon 
the Continental nations. Assuredly no military strength would 
save us if our naval strength were to fail. 

“The question is not whether our Navy is superior and 
far superior to any other, but whether it is so far superior 
to any probable combination of naval adversaries as to be 
incapable of losing the command of the sea.” With the 
answer returned to this question by the present Govern- 
ment, the reviewer is far from satisfied. — 
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THE COLONIAL PARTY AT WESTMINSTER. 
A Srep Towarps “A Truty IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.” 


“THE Colonial Conference ”—the body which has been 
formed by the fifteen returned colonists now in the 
House of Commons and twelve other members whos 
interests and sympathies are strongly colonial—is the 
subject of a sensible article in the Contemporary by its 
secretary, Mr. Hogan, M.P. He expects it to be joined 
shortly by a contingent of peers who have served or 
governed in the colonies, and thus to develop into “ an 
unofficial joint Colonial Committee of both Houses.” 
Composed of all parties, its members “are all of one 
mind on the great questions of imperial policy,” and on 
the necessity of securing more attention in Parliament to 
the interests of Greater Britain. This unofficial body is 
not designed in any way to clash, but rather to co-operate, 
with the official Colonial Agents-General. 

ITS PROXIMATE PROGRAMME. 


Its existence would have done much to prevent Lord 
Derby’s bluncer of refusing to permit the annexation of 
New Guinea, and may now operate beneficially to settle 
the Newfoundland, New Hebrides, and Samoan questions 
in the colonial interest. Mr. Hogan adds— 

Other subjects that may fairly claim consideration at the 
hands of the Colonial Conference are : a uniform penny postage 
throughout the Queen’s dominions; improved cable communi- 
cation with the colonies; the organisation of imperial defence ; 
the legislation of Colonial Government Stock for trustee invest- 
ments; a more scientific and less haphazard system of appoint- 
ing colonial governors; the assimilation of patent, copyright, 
and company law throughout the Empire. 

THE ULTIMATE AIM. 

The mere formation of this standing Conference has, 
Mr. Hogan affirms, been hailed with great enthusiasm at 
home and in the colonies, and has already evoked wide- 
spread and unexpected “aspirations for a genuine Im- 
perial Parliament ”—in which the colonies should be 
directly and duly represented. Mr. Hogan is not san- 
guine of soon beholding the reconstruction of the Empire 
on a representative basis, which Mr. Robert Lowe 
advocated in the Sydney Legislature so far back as 1844. 
But he regards it as the ultimate goal. 

No workable scheme by which the colonies can secure direct, 
adequate, and satisfactory representation at Westminster has 
yet been devised, nor can we entertain any well-grounded hope 
of such a desirable cousummation until such time as the 
Australasian and South African colonies are federated on th: 
Canadian model. With the Greater Britain beyond the seas 
organised and federated into three homogeneous, powerful, and 
well-defined groups, there ought to be no insuperable difficulty 
in the way of allotting to each group its due and proportionate 
share of representation in a genuine Imperial Parliament. 


The Classical Ideal of Man. 

Tue ideal of human character which lay behind the 
classies of Greece and Rome, and which has so largely 
moulded modern conduct, is analysed by Rev. J. Rice 
Byrne, in the Humanitarian, into these elements: “piety,” 
manliness, constancy and fortitude, fidelity, discipline, 
justice, spotless honour, a self-respecting sense of shame, 
temperance in food and in drink, unresting activity, 
liberality, frugality, occasionally clemency, ambition in 
the good sense and not in the bad, erectness of soul, taste 
for study, eloquence, affableness, wit; in addition, goovl 
fortune, noble birth, wealth, beauty, youth, long life, 
modesty in dress, grave and dignified deportment, tall- 
ness. Mr. Byrne notices as defects from a Christian point 
of view the absence of a sense of sin, of humility, and of 
charity or love to God and man. 
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THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Tuis noteworthy experiment has been carried through 
with singular success. The science of comparative 
religion has received an advertisement such as rarely falls 
to the lot of any of the sciences. Once supposed to be 
exceptionally recondite and abstruse, it has been made 
visual, personal, popular, in the city of the World’s Fair. 
The opening scene is described as having been an 
imposing pageant. The gorgeously robed hierarchs of 
many historic faiths, present on the same platform, and 
uniting in simultaneous acts of worship, formed a 
spectacle which kindled the imagination not less than it 
impressed the reason. It seems to have been one of 
those events which make up the dramatic element of 
history. Rev. H. R. Haweis, who was present, feels that 
it will “leave a mark upon Christendom equal to, though 
differing from, the new departure created by the 
Protestant Reformation.” 

The Review of the Churches has an interesting account 
of the Parliament contributed by Rev. Dr. Gilbert, editor 
of the Chicago Advance. Of the inaugural ceremony he 
says :-— 

The large hall was packed with an audience of not less than 
four thousand men and women. Not ever before did a single 
platform have gathered upon it a group of men so widely 
representative at once of the various races and nationalities 
and religious faiths of the world. The spectacle presented to 
any one at all sensitive to the infinite pathos of the sorrows 
and the hopes that take hold on both time and eternity was of 
overwhelming interest. And one grand effect of it must 
inevitably be to awaken in the hearts of “all thoughtful 
religionists, Christian or non-Christian, what one may call a 
new “world consciousness.” If not a wholly new, it is a 
vastly broader horizon that is now seen to bend over and 
include them all. Whatever any one’s blindness, any one’s 
waywardness, any one’s enlightenment, any cne’s painful 
gropings after the Light that should lighten every man coming 
into the world, the fact was felt most profoundly that we all 
are the one Father’s children. 

SPIRIT OF THE DELIBERATIONS. 

Of the general course of the meetings Dr. Gilbert 
remarks :— 

Here was an open parliament, offering to each one chosen to 
speak the utmost freedom in the expression of his own positive 
religious convictions. It was no debating society. There was 
nothing of the criss-cross jangle of controversy. And a most 
beautiful dignity and well-bred courtesy on every side ruled 
the hour and pervaded the place. But it must not be imagined 
that all the speakers piped low and soft. Not at all. There 
were clouds big with thunder; and there were thunders with 
lightnings in them that smote as with strokes from God’s own 
right hand. This was especially true when [speakers were] 
characterising some of the awful inconsistencies of so-called 
Christian peoples and Christian governments in their relation 
to other nations. In all there were not less than one hundred 
and fifty papers and addresses, each from one half to one hour 
in length, tk sides many shorter and more off-hand speeches. 
. . . Those appointed to take part in them appear to have felt 
deeply the transcendent significance of such an_ occasion. 
And the audiences were hardly at any time less than three 
thousand. 

PROBABLE RESULTS. 

Distinguished representatives of all the great historic faiths 
and world religions, those of India and of China and Japan, 
those of Europe and America, Jew or Christian, Greek or 
Roman or Protestant, have come together, looked into each 
other’s faces with kindliest eye, clasped friendly hands, met 
not only on the public platform but in elegant social gatherings 
and in most hospitable homes, and continued thus as with one 
accord for many days. Nevertheless, since the World’s 
Parliament of Religions has become a fact accomplished, the 
world’s religious thouglit can never again be exactly what it 
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was. Once out of its shell the eagle can never return into it. 
Confucianism, Brahminism, Buddhism, Shintoism, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, Christianity, they each have been asked to 
tell what they have to offer or suggest for the world’s better- 
ment, what light they have to throw on the problems of the 
individual soul, on the labour problems, the educational 
questions, and the perplexing social conditions of our time. 
Their answers have been given. There will at any rate be a 
greatly improved mutual understanding. Deep has called 
unto deep; the various answers to humanity's deepest necessi- 
ties and supreme desires and aspirations are on record. More 
and more intelligent and deyout men and women will study 
and compare. That which has been most conspicuous has 
been, not the difference between men and men, between 
Christian and Buddhist, but the difference between the Gospel 
of the one Saviour of the world and the teaching of all the 
other systems of religion. 
CATALOGUE OF CHARACTERISTICS. 

Dr. Joseph Cook in Our Day for October thus summarises 
the session :— 

Chief among the facts concerning the World’s Parliament 
of Religions, held at Chicago for seventeen days in September, 
are that it would not listen to a defence of polygamy; it 
applauded every denunciation of international injustice; it 
exalted the religion of Conscience ; it courteously concealed 
the seamy side of the non-Christian faiths; it gave an eager 
hearing to every sound scheme of philanthropy and practical 
reform; it exhibited Protestant, Catholic, and Greck Churches 
in agreement as to the conditions of the peace of the soul; it 
received with great favour thoroughly orthodox evangelists ; 
it asserted most devoutly and incisively the Fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of men, and the solidarity of the race ; 
it united Christians and non-Christians every day in the Lord’s 
Prayer; and, to use Dr. Barrows’s words, it ended at Calyary. 


A CURRENCY INDEPENDENT OF GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. W. H. Van OrnveM, writing in the October Arena, 
thinks he has found “a key to the solution of the whole 
financial question.” The present commercial crisis is 
due, he avers, to want of currency. Either there is not 
enough in existence, or it is restricted in its circulation. 
But money “is purely a certificate of credit.” And— 
why shouid business men depend upon government to furnish 
or sanction any particular form of currency ? And why should 
they continue to furnish capital to the banks, without security, 
on which to carry on their speculations, at the customers’ risk 
and the bankers’ profit? It is entirely unnecessary. .. The 
New York and Chicago clearing-houses have recently . . . put 
out, for temporary purposes, clearing-house certificates, some 
say as high as $23,000,000 in New York alone, which are only 
certificates of credit, having the backing of the associated 
banks, and which are perfectly good, so far as they go, for all 
purposes of money. ‘There is nothing to hinder business men 
from doing the same thing. They can form mutual associa- 
tions for their own convenience and credit, to facilitate their 
own business. Each member can be rated for credit according 
to his financial ability or business probity, being guided by the 
same considerations as now enable the bunks to determine the 
credit of customers. Then let the association issne to cach 
member respectively certificates of credit, in denominations 
corresponding to the present paper currency, to the full amount 
of the credit allowed, which will circulate as money, backed 
by the credit of the whole association . The association will 
constitute a co-operative bank for the benefit of its members, 
in which the certificates of credit will be deposited, to be 
checked against or added to in new deposits like any other 
bank account. The bank, being for the mutual convenience of 
its members, need not and ought not to make a profit. It 
should discount no notes, deal in no securities, exact no 
interest, or in any way risk the meney of its inembers. For 
the running expenses, each member should pay cnough to 
cover the cost of the individual service to him. 





























































HODGE HIS OWN BANKER. 
Ir In IvaLy, WHY NoT IN ENGLAND? 

“We have enfranchised the labourer politically, we must 
eufranchise him economically.” This is the principle on 
which Mr. Bolton King bases a suggestive paper in the 
New Review on “ Parish Councils and Allotments.” He 
points out that all the labourer’s aspirations are to “ make 
himself independent of the farmer,” and that allotments 
are doing more than any other agency to lessen drunken- 
1ess and check the migration townward. Mr. King 
welcomes the Parish Councils Bill as showing a great 
advance : 

But in its present form it contains one great and vital 
defect: it retains the one-acre limit of the Allotments Act, and 
so makes it impossible for a man to hold more than an acre 
under the Parish Council. Most fatal of all, it entirely 
precludes the acquisition of grass allotments ; for to be of any 
value, two and a half or three acres must be their minimum 
size. 

The labourer to be a holder will need capital. Mr. King 
warmly urges the introduction of People’s Banks, which 
have been so successful on the Continent, into this 
country. His account of them is given here in con- 
densed form : 

Doing a business of £200,000,000 a year, these banks have 
revolutionised the condition of the peasantry in Germany, and 
bid fair to do the same in Italy. The area of each cassa does 
not extend beyond its village. The self-interest of the other 
members secures that none but persons of good character are 
admitted. The association is self-governing. The liability of 
members is unlimited ; but so perfect is the security that ‘ the 
public banks are glad to lend at one-half and one per cent. 
below market rate.” It is truly the “capitalisation of 
honesty”; for the members of these banks are among the 
poorest of Italian peasants. From the funds acquired by bank 
advances, and from the savings bank deposits, loans are made 
to members for the purchase of stock or implements or manure, 
or to the village tradesman for raw materiah 

Tie moral transformation these banks have made in 
villages has been as striking as the economic. 


‘*A NEW AUSTRALIA.” 

Mr. A. J. Rosz-Sotey contributes to the Westminster 
Review « vivid and fervid description of a singular 
socialistic exodus from New South Wales. Its leader and 
originator is William Lane. Born in agricultural England, 
he spent his boyhood in America, whence he removed to 
Queensland. A prosperous journalist, he flung himself into 
the labour movement, and at last, impatient of the slower 
social evolution, he conceived the idea of starting a 
Communistic settlement of Australians in a totally new 
environment. “In July, 1889, New Australia was but a 
dimly-seen dream. In July, 1898, two hundred of its 
pioneers were leaving the old Australia for the new, a 
thousand male adults were inscribed on the Association’s 
lists, representing, with women and children, a total of 
two thousand, and these members, whose numbers are 
daily increasing, devote all their hard-earned savings to 
the common fund.” It secured a suitable site in Paraguay, 
South America, where the “ New Australia ” is to develop. 
Each colonist pays £60 minimum entrance fee. Equality 
of the sexes, sanctity of home-life, communal care of 
children under guardianship of parents, are among the 
chief articles of constitution. 
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“THE YOUNGEST EDITOR IN THE WORLD,” 
AND Her “ Houimpay CorraGe.” 


Tats distinction belongs to Lady Marjorie Gordon. 


She is the daughter of Lady Aberdeen, and though stil! 
in early girlhood does actually edit Wee Willie Winkiv. 
So Miss Friederichs informs us in her pleasing sketch ot! 
the little woman in the Young Woman :— 

It is a very pretty story, that of Holiday Cottage, which 
stands «bout half a mile from Haddo House, on the borders of 
a wood. In order that their children might be better able to 
appreciate the difficulties and delights of housekeeping, Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen had this cottage fitted up with all the 
goods and chattels of a humble home, except that there is no 
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LADY MARJORIE GORDON, 


sleeping accommodation in it. You walk across the field and 
turn into the wicket-gate of a small cottage-garden, where 
Lord Haddo and the Hon. Dudley and Archie Gordon grow 
potatoes, cabbages, and strawberries, and where, perchance, 
you may see the three’ brothers dig and delve, fetch water 
from a pump in the neighbouring field, mend fences, polish 
door-knockers, chop wood, or make themselves otherwise 
useful. Lady Marjorie grows roses and other flowers in this 
garden, and all the four owners of Holiday Cottage are 
intensely interested in a tiny rockery close to their door. . . . 

In this kitchen Lady Marjorie practises all the details 
of housekeeping. If the floor is dirty, she scrubs it; when 
the grate is cold, she kneels in front of it and cleans it, and 
lays the fire; the brightness of the cutlery and crockery 
depends on her handiwork; and if the owners of Holiday 
Cottage invite guests to tea or luncheon, she must preparc 
whatever refreshments she offers to them 
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HOW TO USE THE CAPITALIST 
Witnovut Axustne Him. 

“THE Psychology of Labour and Capital ” is the some- 
what abstruse title of a racy and entertaining article 
in the Fortnightly by Mr. Robert Wallace, M.P. He 
laughingly rebukes the Socialist for describing the 
capitalist as a beast of prey, and urges that the two 
phases of human nature—the phase of labourer and 
capitalist—are two and inconvertible. Mr. Wallace 
finds three main distinctions between the born capitalist 
and the born labourer—classes and types which of course 
often overlap :— 

(1) The capitalist is a being of vaster cupidity than the 
labourer. . . . He wants to possess all he sees, and his desires 
are really bounded only by the resources of the planet... . 
On the other hand, the man who is essentially a labourer has 
not this passion for possession. He can guide a plough, make 
an engine, paint a picture, impersonate a character, write a 
poem. That is about all he is fit for. 

The capitalist aims to annex, the labourer to trans- 
figure, Nature :— 

A second distinction between the two lies in the capitalist’s 
capacity for using his brother men as his tools. This is a 
remarkable faculty, possessed in perfection by comparatively 
few. For he must be able to say to a multitude of fellow- 
creatures, identical with himself in every anthropological 
characteristic, “It is the right thing that you should dwell 
in hovels, but that I should dwell in a palace: that you should 
wear fustian and corduroy, and live on herrings and potatoes, 
but that I should be clothed in purple and fine linen and fare 
sumptuously every day.” Once a keen annexionist has faced 
the position from this point of view, he may go far in capturing 
large segments of the world. If he falters, he will never do 
much good as a capitalist. The genuine labourer, on the 
other hand, be he poet or ploughman, is not equal to this, and 
hence remains a labourer all through. 

The third difference is the most striking. The 
capitalist 
must have, on a greater or smaller scale, capacity for organisa- 
tion, ability to combine men, materials, and opportunities into 
a unity which, as an adaptation of means to end, he can handle 
as an instrument for raking in towards himself the largest 
quantity of possession that is meanwhile accessible. According 
to his powers in this direction he develops into a small or a 
colozsal capitalist .... Faculty and the faculty of organising 
faculty are, as a rule, lodged in different skulls, and the 
organising faculty is among the rarest of human faculties .... 
To all practical intents and purposes, the born Worker is 
helpless apart from his own special gift, and the born 
Organiser is less usefully fitted for working himself than for 
setting other people to work. 

Suppose your Socialist State set up, says Mr. Wallace: 
the capitalistic brain would soon capture the State, or 
organise—as none else could—a counter social revolution. 
Its cupidity would not tolerate restricted income. 

Mr. Wallace’s own plan is to use the capitalist, not 
abuse him; not to extinguish him, for we can’t; nature is 
too strong for us, but to regulate him. Factory Acts and 
a graduated income tax are instanced as means of 
harnessing the cupidity of the capitalist to the car of the 
general welfare. We must only be careful not to tax him 
down to the point at which he will cease to find it worth 
his while to organise industry for us. 

I think it certain that a large amount of the excessive 
reward of capital could be safely recovered through taxation. 


XUM 


5s. A WEEK FOR THE AGED POOR. 
A Prosect or Poor Law Rerorm. 

In the year ending Lady Day, 1892, accerding to a 
recent Government return, the persons aged sixty-five 
years and upwards who were in receipt of parish relief 
numbered 401,904, while of the population of that age, 
“one in every three (females) or four (males) was relieved.” 
Rey. J. Frome Wilkinson, commenting on these facets in 
the Contemporary Review, remarks that “ the economic 
position of the aged and ageing has not improved during 
recent years, but rather the reverse.” 

WHAT GRANTHAM AND SHEFFIELD ARE DOING. ” 

He mentions that the Grantham Board of Guardians 
already grant a weekly allowance of 5s. 6d. to men above 
seventy-five years of age, of 5s. to women above seventy, 
and of 9s. to an old married couple living together. A 
special committee of the Sheffield Guardians has reeom- 
mended that for the accommodation of aged and infirm 
people over sixty years of age, who are of good character 
and have lived in the Union for twenty years before apply- 
ing for relief, a three-sided quadrangle should be built :— 

Each room is to be furnished with the necessary household 
utensils, and besides bed, two arm- and two rocking-chairs; 
and the rooms are to be made in every way as homelike as 
possible, with the help of pictures, plants, ete. The inmates 
to be allowed to retain any unobjectionable pet animal or object 
to which they have become attached; to be encouraged to 
cultivate a small garden with flowers and vegetables for their 
own use; and to be allowed the fullest freedom within the 
necessary limits of reasonable discipline. 

WHAT THE DISTRICT COUNCIL OUGHT TO DO. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s own suggestions may be thus 
epitomised :— 

The District Council, which shall carry on the administration, 
should be entrusted, subject to supervision by the County 
Council, to be empowered to grant “a minimum sustenance 
endowment of 5s. a week to all aged persons who send ina 
demand note,” except such as are held to have forfeited their 
right to pension, and are, therefore, to be sent to the work- 
house. The pension to begin in each case “when decay of 
working powers becomes manifest.” Municipal or village 
cottages to be purchased or erected by the District Council and 
let for a small weekly sum to aged inhabitants of the district. 
The old-age endowment fund to come from imperial rather 
than local taxation. 

Mr. Wilkinson points out that old-age pensions can 
be granted even under the existing law. The Act of 
1834, in section xxvii, provides that any two acting 
justices may give relief to any adult, unable from age or 
other infirmity to work, without requiring him to go into 
the workhouse. This suggestive article closes with a 
plea that the State, having by its profusion of liquor 
licenses, tempted the poor to drink, should not in its 
character-test judge too severely those who have yielded 
to the temptation. 

As noticed elsewhere, the Bishop of Ripon suggests in 
the same Review the utilisation of existing parish doles in 
an old-age pension fund. 

THE number of British medical men in Egypt, says the 
Medicul Magazine, “ might be counted on the fingers of 
one hand.” “Animmense number of European practi- 
tioners, chiefly Greeks and Italians, but including also 
Germans, Austrians, and French, may be found thronging 
the principal towns; but our fellow-countrymen will not 
follow their example. . . . The country requires sanitary 
rehabilitation from one end to the other, and nothing 
could conduce more to this most desirable end than a 
judicious leavening of properly qualified medical men.” 
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THE THREE PARTIES BOUND FOR THE POLE: 
THEIR CHANCES OF SuccEss, 

No fewer than three separate expelitions have been 
despatched this year with the object of discovering the 
North Pole. The Norwegian party has Dr. Nansen at its 
head, and goes by the New Siberian Islands, or the Asiatic 
route. The British party, under Mr. C. R. Jackson, goes 
by Franz Josephland—the usual European route. The 
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followed by Jackson presents a most promising field,” 
and if his equipment is adequate “there will be good 
reason to expect from Jackson’s efforts quite extensive 
additions to our knowledge of Arctic lands, and possibly 
the attainment of an unprecedentedly high latitude.” 
For his own countryman Peary, General Greely thinks 
“moderate success most probable;” but “as to his 
attaining the farthest north and mapping out the north- 
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American party, and the American route, will pass 
through Baffin Bay, under Lieutenant R. E. Peary. The 
several prospects of the parties are discussed by General 
A. W. Greely, in the September number of the North 
American Review. It is interesting to find that this 
distinguished Arctic explorer pronounces the British 
prospects of success to be most favourable. “ The route 


eastern boundaries of the archipelago discovered by 


Lockwood, his chances of success are inconsiderable— 
say one in ten.” Dr, Nansen’s project of “a drift-voyage 
with the main ice-pack of the Siberian Ocean,” which is 
supposed to set across or in the neighbourhood of the 
Pole, is condemned as “ unwise, impracticable, and little 
short of suicidal.” 
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nUSSIA VERSUS WESTERN EUROPE. 

PRESUMABLY as a concession to popular feeling, the 
second number of the Revue des Deux Mondes contributes 
a valuable addition to the Russophile publications of 
the month, under the title “‘How Russia Took Her 
Place in Europe,’ by M. Desjardins, member of the 
French Institute. The article is really a review of an 
elaborate historical work compiled by a well-known 
Russian journalist, F. de Martens, with the permission 
and assistance of the St. Petersburg Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Therein may be found an account of all the 
treaties and conventions concluded by Russia with 
foreign powers, and M. Desjardins has managed to weave 
out of dry political documents a striking page of old 
history. 

Russia’s first relations with Western Europe seem to 
have begun in the glorious reign of him who was called 
the Russian Charlemagne, a certain Iaroslaf the Great, 
who flourished between the years 1015 and 1054, He 
male good use of his female relations, marrying his 
sister to the King of Poland, and his three daughters to 
the Kings of Hungary, Norway, and France. Marriage, 
indeed, seems to have played a great part in Russian 
diplomacy, for the next close connection between the 
great Eastern Power and its neighbours took place in 
1486, when the then Tzar’s niece married a nephew of 
Maximilian of Austria. Russia’s first serious relations 
with England began in thé middle of the sixteenth century, 
when a certain Anthony Jenkinson, an astute English 
merchant, became the confidant and friend of the then 
Tzar, Evan LV., to whom he granted all kinds of privi- 
leges for himself, and for a company, the Museovia, in 
which he was interested. 

All went well for some years; then, in the April of 
1567, the Tzar commissioned his friend Jenkinson to ask 
the Queen of England (Elizabeth) whether she would 
become “ the friend of his friends and the enemy of his 
enemies.” This, however, did not suit the Queen’s views, 
and for some years diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were severely strained to the utter undoing of 
Jenkinson and his Muscovite company. In 1583, however, 
the Tzar bethought himself that an English bride might 
make matters straight; and he sent his ambassador, 
Biskenky, to ask for the hand of Mary Hastings, whom 
M. Desjardins speaks of as having been a niece of Eliza- 
beth; the negotiations, however, fell through owing to 
the death of the Tzar. 

To Peter the Great belongs really the credit of having 
brought Russia within the circle of European politics, 
and he may be said to have first thought of a Franco- 
2u sian alliance; “he owned,” writes St. Simon in his 
famous memoirs, “an extreme passion to become united 
to France.” 

But the Tzar’s celebrated visit to Paris unfortunately 
took place some years too late; in Louis XIV. he would 
doubtless have found an ally and friend, but the Regent 
was no diplomatist, and practically threw the Tzar into 
the arms of England. Catherine, remarks M. Desjardins, 
hegan her reign by an exchange of compliments with 
England and Russia, but, finally, was more often 
unfriendly than friendly with the Court of St. James 
—although George I. was in constant communication 
with her, writing her long autograph letters in which he 
would point out their many common interests. M. Des- 
jardins has only continued his researches up to the end 
of the eighteenth century. It is to be hoped that in a 
future number of the Revue he will tell the story of 
Russia’s later relations with her European allies and 
enemies, 
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IS ITALY GROWING TIRED OF HER KING? 

THE recent successes of the Catholic party in many 
local elections throughout Italy encourages Signor R. 
Corniani to elaborate in the pages of the fassegna 
Nazionale a programme for what he terms the new 
Conservative party in Italy, from which he hopes great 
things in the future. The party is to consist of the 
Moderates of both camps—Catholic and Liberal; and, 
indeed, it is precisely by a combination of this kind that 
the above-mentioned successes at municipal elections 
have been won. Where the Catholics are intractable, 
the Moderates vote with the Radicals; on the other 
hand, they are quite ready to join with the Catholics, 
when feasible, as a protest against the rabid sectarianism 
and materialism of the present régime. 

The author also notes an, as yet little suspected, but, 
if true, important factor in Italian politics—i.e., the 
waning popularity of the House of Savoy. Rightly or 
wrongly, the many and obvious misfortunes under which 
Italy is groaning are attributed to a failure in the 
monarchical principle, and discontent is spreading rapidly 
amongst the moderate Liberals, who, until now, have been 
the most stalwart supporters of the united monarchy. 
Royality has failed to do much that was expected of her ; 
she has, moreover, done many things which have proved 
undoubted blunders. With this decline of popularity 
of the reigning House there disappears one of the main 
difficulties of a rapprochement with the Catholie party. 
Ultimately Italy might find in a federated republic a 
solution for some of the unsolvable problems of her 
present political condition. The principles which are to 
govern the new coalition party are summed up by Signor 
Corniani in the following paragraph :— 

Both sides demand a greater respect paid to Catholicism, 
both asa sentiment and an institution; both parties desire 
public instruction to be purified from materialistic and anti- 
religious influences; both wish for a scheme of public finance 
which will not exhaust public and private prosperity; all desire 
creater freedom of municipal life, an administration indepen- 
dent of party politics, a real decentralisation and simplification 
of bureaucratic methods, liberty of election, and a uniop 
between real education and popular instruction. 


The Foreign and Colonial Importer (Wm. Duff and Co.) 
is a monthly journal for the export trade, which gives the 
export prices current and the produce market reports. 
Apart from the trade notes and articles there is much 
of general interest in this well-printed journal. 

THe Young Manand the Young Woman are wedded, so to 
speak, for Christmas, one Christmas number being made 
to do duty for the two magazines. There are sixty-two 
pages for 6d., but sixteen of these are devoted to adver- 
tisements ; but why, oh why, does the editor sprinkle his 
advertisements all over the book? It is so very irritating 
to pass from a poem about Christmastide to a page about 
somebody’s electric belt, or to be plumped from the 
pathos of a street idyll into a “patent miniature 
melodeon.” The letterpress, however, is entertaining 
and elevating. The stories are supplied by Annie 8. 
Swan, H. M. Stanley, Barry Pain, W. J. Dawson, J. Reid 
Howatt, and others. There are articles by W. T. Stead, 
Mrs. Crawford (of Paris), Archdeacon Farrar, ete.; and 
the special feature of the illustrations seems to be the 
portraits of the editors of the two magazines in question, 
and of some of their leading contributors. 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH IN INDIA. 
Tue part which the speaking of English is manifestly 
destined to play in the unification of mankind imposes 
on its present guardians the duty of doing their utmost 
to keep the language one, and to prevent it breaking up 
into dialects not mutually intelligible. There are two 
articles in the Calcutta Review which serve as forcible 
reminders of the danger of neglecting that duty. Mr. 
Charles Johnston, M R.A.S., discusses the general relations 
of ethnology and philology. He acknowledges that 
recent anthropology has shown “four quite distinct 
race-types in Europe alone, all speaking Aryan languages, 
but none corresponding exactly to linguistic divisions.” 
But he vigorously combats Mr. Isaac Taylor’s declaration 
that “language seems almost independent of race.” This 
notion he derives from the erroneous identification of 
language with vocabulary. But “besides vocabulary, 
language consists of grammatical structure, accent, tone, 
and phonetic type.’ The behaviour under new race- 
conditions of each of these elem2nts is subjected to a 
most interesting investigation, which Mr. Johnston 
finally thus sums up :— 

Taking first vocabulary, it appears that, as far as its consti- 
tuents are concerned, it has very little relation to race; perhaps 
none at all; but as far as its scope is concerned, it is very largely 
dependent on race. Grammar also seems to be, if not depen- 
dent on race, at least liable to great influence from it. Tone 
and accent seem also dependent on race; while phonetic mould 
is overwhelmingly so. So that five-sixths of language are 
dependent on race; while only one-sixth—too often mistaken 
for the whole—seems practically independent. 

BABU ENGLISH TAUGHT IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 

If we apply these principles, as Mr. Johnston does 
not, to the probable future of our imperial speech, we 
get a prospect not too reassuring. For, as five-sixths 
of language is dependent on race, and as the English- 
speaking area is extending over an enormous number 
of different races. what will be the linguistic result? 
Apprehension is deepened by the statements of another 
reviewer, who signs himself H. R. J. :— 

It stands as a gigantically ludicrous fact to-day that the 
supreme powers in the Indian Empire, having undertaken to 
introduce the science and literature of the West into India 
through the medium of the English language, have failed to 
evolve any considerable number of trained scholars who may 
be trusted to speak and write the English language with even 
tolerable correctness and intelligence....The Universities 
send out yearly hundreds of youths...addicted to a very 
vile habit of writing and speaking English.... Not half the 
students in our college classes are really fitted by their know- 
ledge of English properly to benefit by the books that are put 
into their hands to study and the lectures they are invited to 
listen to. 

“One great and evident cause” is that the colleges 
“have tried to impart teaching in English without 
taking sufficient precautions to ensure that English 
should first be taught.” What H. R. J. demands, in the 
first place, is therefore “ gradually raising the standard 
of English in the so-called Entrance Examination.” As 
“the supply of men educated after the received pattern 
exceeds the present demand,” the restriction of numbers 
which a higher standard of entrance would involve need 
not deter us. 

But the source of the evil lies further back—in the 
schools preparing men for the Universities :— 

The teachers of English in these schools are almost entirely 
native masters—an intelligent and deserving class of men, 
no doubt, many of them with University degrees, but neverthe- 
less men with a very imperfect mastery of English idiom... . 
There is probably—-I speak under correction, yet not altogether 








at random—not a single school in the whole of India where 
there is a reasonable chance that English will be. correctly 
and idiomatically taught to the Indian schoolboy. A vicious 
habit of expression is acquired by our scholars from the first. 

The reviewer urges that we should have one school 
‘if possible, in every Presidency, and if not, then one at 
least in all India”—“ in which English is taught from 
the beginning by Englishmen, thoroughly, systematically, 
soundly,” and which could serve as model for the rest. 

There is something more than grotesque in the 
spectacle of a British Government laboriously propa- 
gating through the Indian Empire a spurious dialect, 
neither English nor native. 


A GLIMPSE OF PERSIA AND PERSIAN SOCIETY. 

In the Nouvelle Revue of October Ist, Ahmed Bey gives 
a striking picture of modern Persia, and of its Govern- 
mental institutions. Persia, he tells us, is divided into 
provinces or hokoumets, and each province is divided 
into districts or mohals, which again are divided into 
cantons or belads. Each district boasts of a Governor 
and Vice-Governor. The Governors are generally chosen 
from among the members of the Shah’s family. They do 
nothing, and have no dealing with the people over whom 
they reign. The Persian administration shares with that 
of many more civilised countries the reputation of being 
excessively corrupt. Everything is done by bribery. 
The Government openly sells the posts it has to offer, 
from Ambassador to a Government clerkship. On the 
other hand, the poor are heavily taxed, and those who 
cannot pay have not only their lands, but even their 
houses and personal effects seized. 

Ahmed Bey quotes an extraordinary little ballad which 
he declares is sung among the people apropos of the 
tobacco monopoly, which is said to practically belong to 
Great Britain. A rough translation of the verses may be 
useful, insomuch as they point out the way in which we 
are regarded in the East :— 

Tell me, O Grand Vizier, dhave you seen the Sal Shah (Salisbury) 
In his London Palace ? Did he get round you, Goose ? 
O Grand Visier! O Sal Shah ! 


One gave over the money ; the other gave his country, 
And each of them is pleased O. 


If the Queen only knew—for of course it is hidden from her— 
That we are miserably poor, 
O Grand Vizier! O Sal Shah! 
She would not have taken from us our bitter tobacco— 
The one gave the money, the other his country, 
And the two are pleased 0! 

In Persia there is, so to speak, no judicial system; all 
law cases, civil or criminal, are judged by some mollah, 
who always decides in favour of him who has paid most. 
The army is singularly recruited. Every landed proprietor 
has to furnish a certain number of men, and to equip and 
feed a certain number for an indeterminate time. The 
Government gives them their guns, and, generally 
speaking, provides for their lodging. Each soldier is ex- 
pected to look out for himself and live by theft or violence. 

Ahmed Bey evidently looks with suspicion upon the 
friendship of England and Persia, and would like to see 
Russian influence predominate in the country. The Shah, 
his sons, and his Ministers, all have their fortunes invested 
in British banks, and so naturally it is to their interest to 
keep on good terms withthe Court of St. James. On the 
other hand, the Persian merchants wish to be on the best 
terms with Russia. There will come a moment, says the 
writer of the article, when Persia will become the battle- 
ground of England and Russia, for the Shah has four sons, 
two of whom at least are likely to consider themselves 
the rightful heir to their father, and no one yet knows 
who will be supported by the Court of St. James. 
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THE ADVANCE OF WOMAN: 
Its DemMANDS AND DANGERS. 

A symposium on the “Women of To-day” is con- 
tributed to the October number of the North American 
Review by two women and two men. ‘The Earl of Meath 
tells how the late Lady Sandhurst, Miss Cobden, and 
Miss Cons fared on the London County Couneil and in 
the Law Courts, and puts the case for lady councillors 
with trenchant conciseness. He sees in the * public 
recognition of the ability of women to work side by side 
with men” “an encouragement to reformers on both 
sides of the Atlantic ”:— 

A victory on one side of the ocean would soon be followed 
by an advance upon the other. Ll am sufficiently patriotic 
to hope that the honour of first admitting women to local 
councils may rest with the land of my birth. 

Cathariue Selden’s device of family clubs as an escape 
from ‘ the tyrauny of the kitchen” is noticed elsewhere. 
MOTHERHOOD IMPERILLED. 

A very grave indictment of the American system of 
female education is brought forward by Dr. Cyrus 
Edson :— 

Expressed in the fewest words, the evil is that an inereas- 
ingly large proportion of tue women of the American race are 
unuble to perform tieir functions as mothers, and these women 
include the mentally best we have among us... The gravity 
of the evil confronting us lies in this, that we seem to be able 
to bring the women up to a certain point in mental development, 
and then they cease to be able to be mothers. 

He finds also that the p wer to resist attacks of disease, 
which in less cultured peoples is greater in girls than in 
boys, is in America distributed rather the other way. 
The only explanation he can suggest is “the tax which by 
our system of education we put on these girls,” during 
changes in their physical development involving heavy 
drain on the strength. This saps their stamina and 
destroys their rescrves. 

PLAIN SPEECH ON A GROWING EViL. 

I once heard a married woman say: “ Women are growing 
very scientific in these days.” It is a fact that a very large 
number of American women now refuse to bear children. 
Ideas have changed. The religious sentiment which forbids 
efforts t> prevent the accomplishment of the natural function 
of their sex has been greatly lessened in force for many of 
them. To no class in the community is the realisition of what 
is going on so vivid as to physicians, because to them the 
sufferers from the results of their own acts must come for 
relief. It is almost useless to point out the terrible conse- 
quences of this interference with Nature, or to say the exchange 
is pain during a short period avoided aud pain during life 
secured. ... . 

So far as the act is the result of a dislike to be deprived of 
the pleasures of society by the care of children, it is damnably 
wrong. So far as it results from the dread of the pain of child- 
birth, it is folly so absolute that it may not be expressed in 
words. But when it is the result of an innate feeling that 
there is not stamina enough to stand the strain—what then ? 

HEALTH WILL TAKE THE PLACE OF BEAUTY. 

Dr. Edson thus forecasts the result :— 

If the system of education prevents American women having 
children, and if the influence of those women is strong enough 
to put a stop to any change in that system, or if those women 
refuse to be mothers, American men will, so far as they can, 
marry girls of other races. In time there would gradually 
permeate through the minds of men the understanding that 
health was a requisite in the women they would make their 
wives. Healthy girls, girls with stamina, would then have the 
same advantage over their less fortunate sisters that is now 
possessed by the pretty girls over those that are ugly. 

But as “ the women of America are not fools,” they may, 
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he thinks, be looked to for initiating reform in female 
education. 

In another part of the magazine, Jane C. Sinclair 
laments the dangers attendant on educating boys and 
girls together. The results in the West are not as 
expected. ‘The young men “ treat women as well as they 
treat one another, and no better,” with “extreme” and 
even “ill-bred familiarity.” The moral standard is not 
perceptibly raised. “ That most of the girls come out 
unscathed from dangerous situations is no reason why 
they should be exposed to such dangers.” 

WHY SHOULD NOY MARRIED WOMEN BE SELF-SUPPORTING ? 

Bertha M. Rickoff pleads for the removal of social 
disfavour from women who work for their living. She 
deplores the subordinate tasks allotted to them, and the 
way in which they discredit their work by regarding it 
simply as a makeshift to be abandoned for marriage at 
the first suitable opportunity. 

The fact that the American woman of to-day should be 
competent to supervise the management of her household by 
no means necessitates that she become a practical workman in 
each branch of its industry. Nor need the household be less 
cared for because she is self-sup] orting, for a business or pro- 
fessional training will rather give her a more thoughtful 
direction for her energies, and ehe will learn the money value 
of system and concentration. 

Women, if self-supporting, would be able to keep a 
servant who now cannot afford it. 

The very question of household service would begin to solve 
itself did it become a recognised and permanent industry, not 
a makeshift preceding marriage 

If educated women engaged in work worthy of their capacity, 
by this influx of energy the hours which a business or a pro- 
fession demands of a man would be decreased, and he would 
be afforded opportunity to share in the influence over his 
children, an influence which should be exerted by the father 
as well as the mother. 

And before marriage, self-supporting women will be 
afforded opportunities for contact with desirable men, 
which are denied the society girl. 

“THE REAL EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN.” 

Mrs. Helen Watterson in the Forum for September 
cleclares that— 
in this country a woman’s world is as wide as a man’s. There 
is nothing she may wish to do that she has not the fairest 
chanee at trying. Best of all a woman may, if she closes, do 
her work ... Without attracting special notice because of her sex. 

3ut of this chief right, Mrs. Watterson complains, the 
modern woman will not avail herself. She will not 
quietly do her work as a human being, but persists in 
calling attention to the fact that it is woman’s work. 
Why, pleads the writer, perpetuate the sex-consciousness 
which men have now abandoned? Why lay stress on 
the fact that women are new-comers in any field of 
work? Why introduce or emphasise false distinctions 
like sex-distinction into work? Why “obtrude the fact 
that women are not equal to men in units of horse-power ?” 
To do so, Mrs. Watterson urges, is to lower women’s 
wages. “Of men workers and women workers there is 
no distinetion, but only of work.” She is particularly 
severe on the woman’s exhibit at the World’s Fair, as a 
national illustration of women’s useless and harmful 
“excitement about ‘woman.’” It not only misrepresents 
clever women as precocities and so depreciates ordinary 
woman’s work, but it overlooks woman’s greatest work— 
of rearing sons in the ways of upright men, and teaching 
daughters the glory of womanliness. ‘The real emanci- 
pation of woman will come only when she is emancipated 
from herself.” 
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MASHONALAND AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

Mr. J. Taropore Bent contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a bright if somewhat discursive account of 
“Mashonaland and its People.” He cannot understand 
any enlightened person standing up for Lobengula, and 
“the misery, butchery, and dastardly cruelty” which 
his raids into the Company’s territory produce. He 
insists that— 
nothing but making a clean sweep of the Matabele out of 
the country and driving them across the Zambesi can settle 
the matter. Then, if a series of forts is erected to prevent 
their return, Mashonaland and Matabeleland may hope for a 
time of peace and prosperity. 

Mr. Bent holds out no prospect of the Mashonas or 
even of Khama’s men proving of much use as fighting 
allies. In all South Africa “there is not a tribe which 
can stand up to the Zulu.” He describes Mashonaland as 
containing some forty thousand square miles suitable for 
colonisation, as having an improving climate, and as 
producing even under native cultivation excellent rice, 
tobacco, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, chillies, and ground 
nuts. But “ it is really on its gold mines that the future 
of Mashonaland depends; without gold the country is 
not sufficiently rich to warrant colonisation. It could 
doubtless be self-supporting without gold, but as a 
speculation it would be valueless.” Locomotion is 
difficult. Roads have to be cut through a thick thorny 
bush. The scenery is not beautiful so much as peculiar 
and weird, the flat plateau sown with the strange piles 
of granite called kopjes being its distinctive feature. 
Mashonas have the same methods for smelting and 
forging iron as those used in Abyssinia and Arabia, and 
show many traces of a tincture of Arab blood,+ 

MASHONA RELIGION. 

They are reserved on the subject of religion. 

From what we could gather during our wanderings, I should 
say that the Mashonas believe in a vague supreme spirit, or 
god, which they call “ Muali.” They do not appear to pay any 
direct worship to this spirit, being doubtless too infinitely 
vague to their minds, but instead they sacrifice to their 
ancestors, who act, they suppose, as intercessors between them 
and the Supreme Being, or at any rate have better means of 
knowing more about it than they have. 

Where the Mashona is free from Matabele raids, his 
“timid cringing manner” is exchanged for “ decidedly 
noble bearing and splendid physique.” Beside Matabele 
raids, drawbacks to colonisation are found in the un- 
healthiness of the climate for horses and cattle, and the 
tsetse-fly, “asmall grey fly, about the size of an ordinary 
horse-fly,” whose bite is fatal to all but native quadrupeds, 
and which has already cost the company many thousands 
sterling. “Salisbury, Victoria, and Umbali will un- 
doubtedly be the chief towns of the new colony.” 
Salisbury, which stands five thousand feet above sea- 
level, on a kopje rising out of a large plain, is the 
healthiest of the three, especially since its neighbourhood 
has been drained by the company. 

A TAKING PORTRAIT OF KING KHAMA. 

Mr. Bent prefaces his article with this sketch of our 
Bechuana ally :— 

King Khama is a model savage, if a black man who has been 
thoroughly civilised by European and missionary influences 
can still be called one. He is an autocrat of the best possible 
type, whose influence in his country is entirely thrown into the 
scale of virtue for the suppression of vice. Such a thing as 
theft is unknown in his realm; he will not allow his subjects 
to make or drink beer. “ Beer is the source of all quarrels,” 
he says; “I will stop it.” He has put a stop also to the exis- 
tence of witch-doctors and their wiles throughout all the 
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Bamangwato. He conducts in person services every Sunday 
in his large round kotla, or place of assembly, standing beneath 
the tree of justice and the wide canopy of heaven in a truly 
patriarchal style. He is keen in the suppression of all super- 
stitions. .. . Khama,in manner and appearance, is thoroughly 
a gentleman, dignified and courteous; he wears well-made 
European clothes, a billy-cock hat and gloves, in his hand lh 
brandishes a dainty cane, and he pervades everything in his 
country, riding about from point to point wherever his presence 
is required; and if he is just a little too much of a dandy it 1s 
an error in his peculiar case in the right direction. 


EULOGISING THE UNIVERSE. 
Sir Epwin Arnoup’s THEODICY. 

Amone the many recent onslaughts on pessimism, for 
which apparently we have to thank Mr. Chas. Pearson’s 
sombre anticipations of the world’s future, perhaps the 
most cheerily eupeptic is the address which Sir Edwin 
Arnold delivered at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute last month, and which appears in Longman’s 
for November. Sir Edwin is evidently in the best of 
humours with himself and with all the world; his paper 
bubbles over with high spirits. He is “glad to have 
lived,” is “‘ well satisfied with his share in the world.” 
Pessimists seem to him to be “stupid.” Everybody 
admits the value of lightheartedness for children; and 
if for children, why not for all? He would like to see 

A MINISTER OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT 
sitting in every Cabinet, and municipalities spending 
freely on recreation for the people. He sketches the 
material side of a Birmingham artisan’s life and asks if 
ever king of old fared so royally. All parts of the world 
supply his table with luxuries such as Heliogabalus or 
Lucullus never enjoyed. Sir Edwin merrily derides 
the idea that the discoveries of Copernicus and Darwin 
in any way require us to abandon “endless hope and 
utmost probabilities of immortal and _ ever-increasing 
individual gladness.” He cannot pass over Prof. 
Huxley's recent aspersions on the ethical nature of 
the “cosmical process.” Has not evolution itself 
produced both the professor and his lofty ethical 
standard? The morality has come forth from the alleged 
immorality. “In the brain and heart of man” Nature 
attains to that noblest goal of all morality embodied in Christ’s 
Golden Rule. Is there not a clear demonstration here of the 
fundamental and far-off beneficence of the cosmic process if 
we will only get two foolish notions put out of our heads—one 
that the universe was made for us alone, and the other that 
death is an ending and an evil? 
Health is improving. “The average number of days 
of sickness in every decade for each man is said to be 
only sixteen.” Crime and pauperism are decreasing. 
“The cosmic process in our own little corner of the 
universe is not doing so badly! Sir Edwin “would be 
content to trust a defence of the cosmic scheme” to the 

MOTHER’S LOVE 

for her offspring. He agrees with the American woman 
who said to him, “God Almighty can’t be everywhere 
at once, and so I guess He invented mothers.” He 
glories in the certitude of immortality and declares 
Asia in respect of this faith to be far in advance of the 
West; the poorest peasants of India to stand at a point 
of view far beyond Priestley and Hegel. He recommends 
as an antidote to pessimism the reading of a page or two 
from Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” which teach you 
that— ° 
the spells which bring us into harmony with the cosmic 
process, are, faith in its purpose, work for its furtherance, and 
fixed goodwill towards all creatures. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND THE UNITED STATES. 
How THe Marquis or Lorne woutp REevate THEM. 

Tue royal connection and political standing of the 
Marquis of Lorne make the chief significance of his 
article in the North American Review for October, on “ The 
Latest Aspects of Imperial Federation.” It is refreshing 
to find the son and heir of the present Duke of Argyll 
not afraid to suggest that the movement with which he 
stands identified is one to Americanise the Constitution of 
the British Empire :— 

Is it not possible that the ideas vaguely adumbrated under 
the name of * Imperial Federation” may only be a develop- 
ment of the American idea as shown in the United States Consti- 
tution? If not alike, the ideas are certainly not antagonistic 

Speaking of the effort as intended to prevent the repeti- 
tion of separation, he proceeds :— 


Is this action such as to harm the United States? On the 
contrary, it will probably be made to favour them. It does 


not by any means follow that Australia or the Cape or Canada, 
sundered from the merely nominal imperial tie they now have, 
to keep, or cast away as they choose, would be more friendly 
to the Washington Government, than as constituent parts of a 
confederation of English-speaking lands, such as is contem- 
plated by the imperial federationists. . .. 

Any bond among states governed on English law would be a 
bond acting in favour of friendship and alliance with the 
United States. The want of such a bond and the gradual dis- 
memberment of the group of nations, called rather euphemisti- 
cally “ British,” would tend to give the United States rivals, 
rather than allies. Is the United States indifferent to this ? 
We may see some reasons why they had best not b- indifferent, 
and why they had best welcome an English-speaking confedera- 
tion, for that is what “ Imperial Federation” would come to 

That the Queen’s son-in-law is quite ready to sacrifice 
the word “imperial,” which has been as smoke in the 
eyes of the colonial democracies, and declare for 
“ English-speaking,” is a fact not without suggestiveness. 

A NOVEL SITUATION NEEDING A NOVEL SCHEME. 

After describing the movement towards establishing an 
imperial Kriegsverein, the Marquis insists— 
that any heavy increase in war power can only be arranged 
by conference. The first conference has been successful in this 
regard, and it will probably be followed by others. But there 
is no use in speaking of long forward steps to Americans or 
English until some necessity arises to make it patent to the 
people that they must devise some novelty. . . . 

The idea of a Federal union between what are practically 
independent communities, separated from each other by wide 
oceans, is a new thing. Similar conditions have never pre- 
vailed in the history of the world... Never has a mother coun- 
try produced so marvellous an array of colonies, chiefly con- 
sisting of people of her own blood, wholly adopting her own 
laws and rejoicing in her tongue, while at the same time 
insisting on a totally separate political frame for the picture 
which they delight to paint as English. The notion that they 
ean be united for certain common purposes is natural. 

ITS VALUE FOR AMERICAN HOME AND FOREIGN POLICY. 

Would it not be for the United States’ advantage that it 
should have the sympathy of a sound, strong English federa- 
tion in any dispute with the outside foreigners? . . . A league 
of kindred states that would make maritime war difficult, nay 
almost impossible, might have an understanding with the 
United States, while America kept outside any engagement. 
and might thus insure the very neutrality which the United 
States would desire to keep and which might otherwise be 
endangered. As their own foreign element, Italian, or 
German, or French Canadian, gets stronger and more segre- 
gated in special spots in the Union, it is quite conceivable 
that race or national questions under some specious name 
may trouble them, and that the “national” population may 
love to hoist a tri-colour or some foreign flag in preference to 
the Stars and Stripes. The French in the north-east corner 
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might well form such a “national” cave of Adullam. Then 
how about the foreign elements in the South, half Congo and 
half Creole? Yes, these things may be out of sight for the 
present, but the present becomes the distant past very soon in 
politics, and an English “Bund” is not a bad antidote to 
certain schemes and dreams which are very un-English, using 
that adjective in its best sense. 

It will be observed that the Marquis seems to prefer 
the words “state” and “ inter-state” to “colony” and 
“ inter-colonial.” His paper illustrates the rule that the 
more British statesmen try to look at the future of our 
empire through American eyes, the less are they likely to 
suffer from insular or feudal myopia. 


THE PROSPECTS OF DISARMAMENT. 
From AMERICAN VIEWPOINTS. 

Tue downfall of militarism is proclaimed by two 
writers in the American Journal of Politics for October. 
The Hon. J. M. Beck finds in the “decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind,” which was explicitly recognised in 
the Declaration of Independence, the germ of the world’s 
peace. Tolstoi’s “ War and Peace,” Luttner’s “ Ground 
Arms,” Zola’s “The Downfall,” Verestschagin’s “ Battle 
of Plevna,” suggest that the spirit of militarism is “losing 
its iron sway on the minds of men.” Among considera- 
tions which inevitably tend to peace are “the spirit of 
democracy,” facilities of interecommunication and conse- 
quent sense of brotherhood, and “the development of 
means of destruction” to a prohibitory pitch. A more 
novel suggestion is, that the competition of the United 
States for the markets of the world, will compel the 
European peoples to cast off the terrible load of taxation 
and unproductive labour, which now handicaps them so 
seriously in the commerical race. < 

ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 

Next comes the hope— 
not of an Anglo-American re-union,... but of an Anglo- 
American alliance in the interests of peace. They are the 
only two countries upon which the sun does not set, and which 
are beyond question unconquerable by any power that could 
be sent against them. Together they unite, without counting 
their colonial dependencies, an English-speaking nation 
numbering to-day over one hundred millions of people, and 
destined within fifty years to number two hundred millions. 
. .. These two are the greatest competitors for the world’s 
industrial supremacy, and they will compel by their own 
comparative freedom from governmental burdens a like 
exemption on the part of other countries. 

Mr. Beck’s reference to Christianity as the principal 

ground of hope, leads him to mention the curious pro- 
posal made this year in Philadelphia, that the United 
States should summon— 
a meeting of the human family in the city of Jerusalem, to 
give thanks and praise to God, the Father of all, and so appro- 
priately celebrate the closing of the nineteenth and the open- 
ing of the twentieth century of the Christian era. 

This he thinks should be the “first parliament of man.” 

“A WORLD'S SUPREME COURT.” 

A more vigorous peace policy is advocated by Mr. W. 
H. Jeffrey :— 

President Cleveland should invite the nations of the world 
to appoint commissioners to meet at a given place to formulate 
plans for universal peace. This done, we would then have a 
general judiciary department of the world, by virtue of which 
would exist the grandest body of legal talent ever assembled on 
the face of the earth: the world’s supreme court, composed of 
one associate justice from each nation, who should be chosen by 
the chief executive to serve for life. All international questions 
that could not be amicably settled by the various diplomatic 
corps, would here be heard and adjusted on the merits of the case 
an‘l not by virtue of the might and power of the nation affected. 
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A MODERN UNIVERSITY FOUNDER. 
Wat CAME OF A BEREAVEMENT. 


LELAND STANFORD was a railroad magnate and the 
wealthiest citizen of California. The story of his educa- 
tional ideas, and how he came by them, is told by President 
D. 8. Jordan in the Hducational Review for September :— 

The only child of Mr. and Mrs. Stanford, Leland Stanford, 
junior, died in 1884, at the age of sixteen years. Out of this 
bereavement came the resolution to devote their fortune to the 
cause of education. “ Henceforth,” said Mr. Stanford, “the 
children of California shall be our children.” In the next 
seven years large preparations were made. The founders 
visited the principal educational establishments of Europe and 
America, and in 1891 the Leland Stanford Junior University 
at Palo Alto opened its doors to the young men and young 
women of all lands. 


His “ideas” illustrate the result of fusing academic 
and democratic ideals :— 

He believed that no educational system could be complete 
that did not form an unbroken ladder from the kindergarten 
to the highest university, a ladder that each one should be 
free to climb, so far as his ability or energy should be ade- 
quate. He wished that this sentence should be placed on all 
educational publications of the university : * A generous edu- 
eation should be the birthright of every man and woman in 
America.” ... [t was arranged that... all lines of work included 
in the plan of the university will be equally fostered. This 
recognition of the absolute democracy of all knowledge is still 
almost unique in eductional management. .. . Co-education and 
equal education of the sexes was to him an axiom. . . . “ We have 
provided,” he said, “in the articles of endowment that the 
education of the sexes shall be equal—deeming it of special 
importance that those who are to be the mothers of a future 
generation shall be fitted to mould and direct the infantile mind 
at its most critical period.” 


A SIAMESE PAGEANT. 

Mr. Davin Ker supplies Chambers’s Journal with a 
very vivid picture of the birthday celebration of the 
King of Siam. ‘This is his account of the great 
procession :— 

Through the vast paved court-yard of the palace—above 
which its three successive roofs towered in one great blaze of 
green and gold—came, marching, to the music of a well- 
trained military band, a picked body of grenadiers in the 
uniform of the Siamese line—white frocks and sun-helmets, 
and blue trousers with a white stripe down the side. Then 
followed the scarlet jackets, and red horsehair plumes, and 
fine black horses of the cavalry of the Guard, succeeded by the 
Foot Guards in dark-blue coats, armed with English rifles. 
Behind these came the crew of the king’s model yacht—about 
a score of bright young native sailor-lads, who looked very 
smart and “ship-shape” in their British man-o’-war jackets. 
To them sueceeded—as my English host observed with a grin 
—a regiment of genuine tnfantry—that is, several dozen tiny 
Siamese children, dressed as Highland soldiers—to our no 
small surprise—in the gay tartan of the Clan Stewart, which 
set off their solemn little brown faces very picturesquely. 

And now a fresh burst of music heralded the arrival of the 
native grandees, carried by white-robed slaves in carved 
chairs of ivory or inlaid wood, under the shade of huge 
many-coloured umbrellas, which reminded us of those that we 
had seen overshadowing the black royalties of West Africa. 
Then followed the king’s brothers, beneath still larger 
umbrellas fringed with gold; and finally—with a swarm of 
richly-dressed attendants before and around him, carrying 
bundles of rattans across the palms of their outstretched 
hands—appeared the king himself, a slim, rather good-looking 
young man of thirty, accompanied by three of his children, 
wmong whom the four-year-old Crown Prince is conspicuous by 
the tiny crown of diamonds which encircles his little top-knot 
of fuzzy black hair. Altogether, it was a famous show. 
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THE WORK OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
Irs PROGRAMME AND ORGANISATION, 


lolk-Lore recently published the annual address by the 
President, Mr. G. L. Gomme, together with the fifteenth 
annual report of the Council.” Mr. Gomme, speaking ot 
the programme of the society, says :— 

THE PROGRAMME OF THE SOCIETY, 

We are steadily sweeping the counties, one by one, and 
collecting into our pigeon-hules and into our printed material 
all that has been gathered by those good old people called 
antiquaries, who noted facts for their own sake, and left 
meanings and definitions alone. We should re-arrange all 
these items of folk-lore in proper scientific order, and write 
the biography of each specific item, whether it be custom, 
belief, superstition, or myth. This seems to me to be the true 
policy of the future, and, if we have it steadily before us, L 
doubt not that we should find sufficient workers to co-operate 
loyally in effecting each year something towards completing 
it. IL know it will not be done except by many years of hard 
work and efficient organisation, continued without a break 
year after year. , 

HOW TO CONSTITUTE COUNTY COMMITTEES, 

I extract from the report of the society the following 
suggested rules for the local committees which may be 
formed in the various counties :— 

I. That the Committee be called the Local Committee for 
Folk-lore. 

If. That the Committee be invited to attach itself to the 
Polk-lore Society as a member. 

IIL. That all items of Folk-lore from printed sources, such as 
Chronicles, Local Histories, Newspapers, Notes and Queries, 
and Archwological Publications, be copied out by the Local 
Committee, to be printed by the Folk-lore Society. 

IV. That the current Folk-lore of the county be collected 
orally, to include (a) Folk Tales and Nursery Tales; (b) Hero 
Tales; (¢) Traditional Ballads and Songs; (d) Place Legends 
and ‘Traditions; (¢) Fairy Lore and Goblindom; (7) Witch- 
craft and Charms; (g) Folk Medicine ; (h) Superstitions ; (2) 
Local Customs; (j) Festival Customs; (/:) Ceremonial Cus- 
toms ; (7) Games; (m) Jingles, Nursery Rhymes, Riddles, ete, ; 
(vn) Proverbs; (0) Old Saws—rhymed and unrhymed ; (p) Nick- 
names, Place Names, and Sayings; (q) War Cries; (7) Folk 
Etymology, 

V. That each item, whether from printed or oral sources, be 
clearly written on one side only of a separate slip of paper, with 
n full reference to the authority, (@) when derived from a 
printed source, the title, author’s name, date, and pages of 
reference, and (b) in the case of items collected orally, a note 
of the name, age, occupation, and sex of the narrator, and of 
the locality to which the item relates. 

VI. That a list be drawn up of Folk-lore objects in all the 
Museums and Private Collections in the county, such as 
Amulets, Feasten Cakes, Harvest Trophies, Objects left at 
Holy Wells, Specimens of Mumming and other Costumes, ete. 

VII. That in the event of any question or difficulty arising 
in carrying out the work of the Local Committee, the Secretary 
of the Committee communicate with the Secretary of the Folk- 
lore Society. 

From the published list of the Secretaries of the existing 
Committees it would seem that Committees have still to 
be formed in many of the counties of England and Scot- 
land. Any of my readers who wish to assist in this 
excellent work are requested to communicate with the 
Secretary, Mr. F. A. Milne, 11, Old Square, Linco!n’s 
Inn, 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


—————_————. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Two articles which will probably leave a more than 
passing mark on the political consciousness of the time, 
convey distinction to the November number of the 
Fortnightly Review, These are fittingly the last and the 
first :—* The Ireland of To-day,” by X., and “To your 
Tents, O Israel,” by the Fabian Society; and are noticed 
elsewhere. So is Mr. Robert Wallace’s “ Psychology of 
Labour and Capital.” ‘The general tendency of the 
Reviews to give more and more space to the discussion of 
social economics is illustrated by the fact that no less 
than five out of the ten articles found here deal with 
subjects chiefly of that class. Mr. William Smart 
inquires :—“ Is money a mere commodity ?” and answers 
that it is better termed “third commodity.” He urges 
that the money of all communicating countries should be 
assimilated and become “the universal commodity.” 
He advises to this end an international agreement to 
continue the use of silver at fixed ratio with gold. 


THE COAL WAR AND THE ECONOMISTS. 


Mr. Vaughan Nash treats of “ ‘The Lock-out in the Coal 
Trade,” in thorough-going sympathy with the men. He 
will not leave the masters a leg to stand upon. He 
estimates “ the greater part of the Federation men do not 
average more than from sixteen to eighteen shillings a 
week,” and remarks :— 

It is curious to find how the educated classes, who have 
established a minimum wage in their own professions, have 
almost with one consent denounced the miner for his attempt 
to place his calling of coal-getting upon a professional basis. 
. . . However the world may sneer, the lock-out has estab- 
lished the living wage as an industrial principle, and has thus 
set a low-water mark for the reward of miners just as the great 
strike of 1889 did for the dockers. 

This is a very pertinent inquiry :— 

It would be interesting to know why the cconomists have 
remained so silent during the last three months. ... It is 
surely a loss to the world that the specialists in economic 
science do not issue authorised versions of their views at such 
times as these as a check upon the irresponsible use of their 
science made by the newspapers. 

Mr. Nash thinks that the Labour Department will have 
to register the actual wages paid in the great trades. 

“HOW TO SAVE EGYPT.” 

This is the title of a paper which Mr. Cope Whitehouse 
has written in view of the meeting in Cairo next February 
of an International Commission of Engineers to consider 
means of increasing the supply of water during the three 
months of low Nile. Mr. Whitehouse adversely criticises 
rival schemes, and argues for the scheme identified with 
his name for diverting a portion of the flood into a great 
natural depression west of the Nile, known as the Wadi 
Raiyan :— 

This lake with a surface larger than the Lake of Geneva, 
filled with pure water fromthe flood to a depth of 250 feet, 
connected with the river and canal system of the Delta, would 
return through its sluice-gates more water than the entire 
minimum discharge of the Nile through the cataract at As- 
souan. The cultivator of Upper Egypt would be free to take 
what he required from the river itself. The amount thus 
abstracted would be made good from the bountiful stream 
issuing from the reseryoir-canal seventy miles south of 


Cairo. 


WHAT MR. RUDYARD KIPLING HAS DONE. 

A critical article by the late Mr. Francis Adams on 
“Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Verse” contains the following 
appreciation :— 

His vogue was the most universal one of our time. His 
popular limitations were plentiful enough, his cheap effeets 
were glaring enough to win him the applause of the intel- 
lectual groundlings, the noisy imperious “ pit” of our contem- 
porary theatre of art. Yet his achievement was so real and 
striking, his contribution to literature was so undeniable that 
no one possessed of candour and intelligence could refuse to 
take him seriously. He had revealed to us, if partially and 
askew, still with singular power and vividness, what Anglo- 
India meant—what the life of the Anglo-Indian civil servant 
and soldicr meant, and he had lifted the short story, as an 
expression of thought and emotion, a whole plane higher than 
he had found it. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace contributes the first part of a 
popular description of “ The Ice Age and Its Work” in 
which he advances against Sir H. Howorth’s “ Glacial 
Nightmare” “the converging evidence demonstrating 
the existence of enormous ice-sheets in the northern 
hemisphere.” Professor Thorpe gives an account of the 
Swedish chemist, Carl Wilhelm Scheele (died 1786), whom 
he characterises as “the greatest chemical discoverer of 
his age.” 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

TueE contents of the November issue are admirably 
varied, the topics in the main stand widely apart from 
each other, the roll of writers is largely made up of dis- 
tinguished names, there is much excellent reading matter, 
but except Sir Lepel Griffin’s “ England and France in 
Asia,”’ there is perhaps no article of very high import- 
ance. To the matter of Mr. John Redmond’s “ What 
Next?” attaches some political moment; but the article 
does little more than reproduce the gist of his recent 
speeches in Ireland. “The reconsideration of the Home 
Rule Bill, or the Dissolution of Parliament in the year 
1894,” is the alternative on which Mr. Redmond pledges 
his party to insist. 

THE SPECTRE OF FOREIGN COAL. 

“The Coal Crisis and the paralysis of British Indus- 
try,” is the title of a very dejected article by Mr. J. S. 
Jeans. It offers a diagnosis without prescribing a remedy. 
The miner is increasingly restless and turbulent. He is 
not inuch of a political economist. He yearns to bring 
back the “rosy times” of the 1873 coal famine, and 
thinks he ean do it by stopping work. 

The four most serious and ruinous struggles of the kind 

within reeent years have been those of the miners of Scotland, 
Northumberland, Durham, and the Midlands, the one almost 
directly following upon the heels of the others, and all of 
them involving the most disastrous losses; but not one out 
of the lot has fully secured the purpose fot which it was 
undertaken. 
They have, however, helped to alienate trade and give the 
foreigner access to new markets, When he comes to treat 
of practical conclusions, Mr. Jeans has only negative criti- 
cism to offer. The sliding scale will not do. Sir George 
Elliott’s trust will not do. The nationalisation of coal 
will not do. The last word is a suggestion that German 
or even American coal may some day compete successfully 
with British coal in our own land. 





WHY MAN DOES NOT SWIM BY NATURE. 

Quadrupeds swim by instinct, why must man learn to 
swim? This is an inquiry propounded by Dr. Louis 
Robinson. He remarks that quadrupeds use their limbs 
in the water precisely as they do when running on the 
land. A drowning man, however, “acts exactiy as if 
he were endeavouring toclimb.” These are his instinctive 
movements. With this fact Dr. Robinson compares the 
instinctive flight up a tree of the frightened monkey, 
and entitles his essay, “ Darwinism and Swimming: A 
Theory.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley complains that the London School 
Board has not provided the needed school accommodation, 
or sufficiently staffed existing schools, or developed 
evening schools, or appreciably supplied the required 
Higher Grade schools. It has been spending its time 
instead in a profitless theological wrangle. Mr. Diggle 
is said to have at last succumbed tc Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
and the dangers of the new policy are expounded. 

St. George Mivart argues that the two most striking 
and essential differences between “ Roman paganism and 
Christianity ” were the possession by the Christian Church 
of (1) catholicity and (2) authority. Both centred in the 
Church at Rome then: and centre now. Wherefore he 
and his fellow-believers rejoice in “the unspeakable pri- 
vilege of being Roman Catholics.” Rev. W. E. Dickson, 
precentor of Ely, condemns “our disastrous cathedral 
system” in three points— (1) the rotatory residence of 
canons; (2) the anomalous position of the bishop ; (8) the 
absence of pastoral relations.” He would unite the offices 
of bishop and dean, attach a parish to the cathedral, and 
have four or more canons, who would practically act as 
curates to the dean-bishop. 

Mr. Swinburne concludes his appreciation of Victor 
Hugo’s poetry. Mr. William Graham charmingly de- 
scribes his ‘ Chats with Jane Clermont ”—of Shelley 
and Byronic fame—in her old age. Lord de Tabley con- 
tributes a poem of ten pages on “ Orpheus in Hades.” 
Mr. Provand’s “‘ Employers’ Liability,” and Mr. W. B. 
Scoone’s “Selection of Army Officers,” claim mention 
elsewhere. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tue articles this month are of a rather slighter kind 
than usual. The volley of protest against “The Adver- 
tisement Nuisance,” Mr. Bolton King’s “ Parish Councils 
and Allotments,” and Rey. J. W. Horsley’s exposure of 
“Our Sporting Zadkiels” are noticed elsewhere. Sadik 
Effendi controverts Mr. Stevenson’s statement of the 
Armenian situation, describes Mrs. Bishop’s testimony as 
a work of fiction, and extols the general virtues of the 
Turkish rule. 

HONEST MACMAHON. 

Mr. Albert D. Vandam in his portraiture of the late 
Marshal, quotes and endorses a saying of the late Mr. 
Pelletan :— 

“Without the least ambition, without the slightest will of 
his own, without the faintest prestige,” said Pelletan. The 
words sum up the whole of MacMahon’s character better than 
« hundred pages of psychological analysis could have done. 
“What is the use of asking us for particulars of MacMahon’s 
career?” wrote a journalist despairingly after Solferino. 

“What is the use of asking us, when MacMahon himself 
refuses to enlighten us on that point, and simply says that he 
has done exactly what every other general has done and would 
do under similar circumstances ?” 
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With the antitheses Mr. Vandam sums up :— 

Marie-Patrice de MacMahon was a.-rare and curious specimen 
of the happy man sans le vouloir and sans le savoir. He was a 
more or less overt, but constant opponent of the Empire; the 
Emperor . . . loaded him with honours and distinctions .. . 
Marshal MacMahon was the very opposite of a politician in the 
Republican acceptation of the word ; the Republicans invested 
him with the highest political office they had to bestow. 
Though a Legitimist at heart, he failed to do the Legitimists’ 
bidding at the most critical moment. And yet the Legitimists 
hold his name in the greatest respect. And the reason of all 
this? Simply because he was an honest man. 


“THE VOICE OF THE ENGLISH PEASANT.” 


Mr. Leslie Stephen concludes his study on William 
Cobbett, whom he thus characterises :— 

Cobbett is simply the voice of the English peasant. He is 
the translation into sturdy vernacular of the dumb unreasoning 
sentiments of the class which was then most cruelly suffering 
from causes only half intelligible, though their effects were 
painfully manifest. He is the ery of blind anger, indignation, 
and remonstrance rising from the social stratum which, being 
the weakest, was being most crushed and degraded in the 
gigantic struggle of the revolutionary wars. 


A SOCIAL IDEALIST. 


Miss Lanoe Falconer, author of “ Mdlle. Ixe,” writes a 
short tale to plead the cause of the overworked wife and 
mother. “An Idealist ’ is horrified by the change he 
sees in a beautiful girl after a year’s married life, and 
declaims against the working men who are always 
shouting against overtime and underpay, while— 
look at the poor drudges in their homes behind them! “A 
man’s work is from sun to sun, but a woman’s work is never 
done.” And not work merely, however hard.  Ill-health, 
torture, and risk of life—year after year, perhaps—all thrown 
into the bargain, and paid with the same wages—which are 
barely thanks. 

He had been electrified by the ascetic spirituality of 
a sermon of his pastor’s; but never crossed the chapel 
doors again, after learning that the pastor’s fourteenth 
child was born that very night. He goes to a new 
brotherhood, to be deeply impressed by the social idealism 
of a speaker,—-only to find out afterwards that the 
eloquent exponent of the rights of man was husband to 
the sadly broken-down girl. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Professor Ferrero sets out to explain woman’s inferiority 
in art by observing that “ Aisthetic taste is first and earliest 
displayed in the male, even among the lower animals.” 
The primary cause of the inferiority “seems to lie in the 
sensual coldness of women as compared with men. The 
very germ of art is love.” The second cause is her lack 
of the synthetic faculty of man. Her muscular sensations 
also are less intense. Meant to be nurse in the battle of 
life, she cannot properly depict its sterner and wilder 
episodes. She can, he allows, appreciate and invent 
“mere prettiness,’ and may even surpass man in the 
imitatory arts, in personal adornment, and in conversa- 
tion. 

Professor Jebb’s “defence of classical study” is that 
never did classical study less need defence :— 

It may fairly be said that classical studies are now, on the 
whole, more efficient in this country than they ever were ; they 
are at many points deeper; they are more comprehensive ; and 
they are more in touch with the literary and artistic interests 
of the day. 

Mr. 8. J. Viecars bewails the little provision or endea- 
vour made to secure a proper representation of “ British 
Art in the National Gallery.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tar November number is above the average. Its 
articles are shorter and more numerous, and most of them 
exactly hit the hour. The articles by Mr. Sydney Olivier 
on “The Miners’ Battle and After,” by Mr. J. T. Bent on 
“Mashonaland and its People,” by Mr. J. F. Hogan on 
“The Conference of Colonial Members,” and by Rev. J. F. 
Wilkinson on “ The English Poor Law and Old Age,” 
claim notice elsewhere. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF FRENCH POLICY. 

Mr. Gabriel Monod leads off with an enlightening 
survey of “ the political situation in France.” He does 
not fear much from the group of fifty Socialist deputies ; 
“the party in France is not very formidable. If they 
wish it the Moderate Republicans may be masters of the 
situation.” The great want is the want of a leader. MM. 
de Freycinet, Rouvier, Ribot, Bourgeois, Constans, are in 
turn discussed as possible leaders and dismissed as 
diseredited. M. Casimir Périer might do, but heis said to 
be reserving himself for the Presidency. The foreign policy 
now generally in favour “consists in strengthening the 
Russian alliance more and more, and remaining on terms 
as cordial as possible with England and the United States.” 
M. Monod exposes one of the weakest points of the 
Franco-Russian alliance when he says— 

War is always at hand, in the present state of Europe, but 
nobody would dare to engage in it deliberately. The chances 
are too great. France must perish if she engages in an 
unsuccessful one; and a victorious war, in which Germany was 
crushed by France and Russia, would result in the subjection 
of all Europe to the latter... 
victory, France were obliged to seek an alliance with 
Germany ! 

Monod questions whether a ministry endeavouring to 
bring about a war for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine 
hy Russian aid could count on a majority to back them. 
He deplores France’s love of “stir and pageantry,” 
“ glitter and hustle,” yet acknowledges also a longing for 
something “nobler and greater.” The younger genera- 
tion shows tendencies towards religious mysticism and 
theosophy. 

The great danger of our position .. . is the existence of a 
state of inaction, of languid ennui, side by side with the long- 
ing for activity; an intellectual and moral chaos from which 
may spring some sudden outburst—it may be war, it may be 
social revolution, it may be a pacific, moral and intellectual 
revival. 

WHO SHALL HAVE SIAM? 

Mr. Henry Norman, claiming that his predictions of 
four months ago about Siam were exactly fulfilled, pro- 
ceeds to prophesy once more. His paper, “ Urgency in 
Siam,” may be thus summarised :— 

Nothing more in the way of reform, development, or defence 
is to be hoped for from Siam. The French in Siam have care- 
fully arranged matters so that further interference and exten- 
sion on their part will soon be provoked. They are openly 
expressing an intention to protect or annex the whole of Siam. 
The mission of Prince Swasti brings matters to a crisis. He 
comes as special envoy to get the best terms he can for Siam 
from England and France, or one of them. Ultimately—and 
before very long—the valley of the Menam must come under 
the dominion of England or of France. Which shall it be ? 
That is the question the British public has to decide. 

Only let it decide one way or other, urges Mr. Norman, 
not drift. 

BISHOP OF RIPON ON PARISH COUNCILS. 

After recounting at length what some say for, and 
others against, the Parish Councils Bill, the Bishop of 
Ripon “on the whole” looks forward with hope to its 
operation; but, as is usual in Anglican criticism of 
the measure, he stipulates that the parish rooms and 
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school charities of the Church he explicitly exempted from 
the scope of the Bill. He makes two suggestions, which 
show courageous initiative. The administration of parish 
doles might, he allows, be reformed, but he questions 
the wisdom of transferring them to the Parish Council. 

Surely these charities might be better employed. Might 
not, for example, a scheme be devised by which, without doing 
injustice to localities, the mueh-to-be-desired pensions for old 
age might be promoted? If some common administrative 
power could be exercised over all these charities, money which 
is now too often given in an uncertain, incomplete, and un- 
satisfactory fashion, might be utilised for the substantial 
advantage of those who have grown too old for work. 

The second suggestion is an appeal to unoccupied city 
residents of independent means to migrate to the villages 
to assist in “ the refounding of English life.” 

Their presence would not only arrest the flow of population 
from the country, but might even attract back from the fatal 
vortex of town life many who now go. . . In the difficult days 
of the formation and first working of these Parish Councils, 
they might. render untold service. 

WANTED, A NEW SCIENCE OF MARRIAGE. 

“The Problem of the Family in the United States” is 
treated by Rev. 8. W. Dike, LL.D., who describes the 
divorce reform movement of the last fifteen years. He 
pleads for what is practically a new ethical science of 
marriage and of the family,—a need which has transpired 
in the discussions of divorce and in the general reaction 
from individualism consequent on the war. He seems to 
suggest that Prof. Bryce should take in hand the construc- 
tion of such a science. He does not advocate the passing 
of a national law of marriage as an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, for government returns have shown 
that the variety of State laws has not tempted migration 
with a view to divorce: eighty per cent. of the divorces 
during twenty years having been in the same States as 
were the marriages. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Francis Peek interposes as an Anglican layman in 
the controversy between Archdeacon Farrar and Canon 
Knox Little, to request from the latter proof, and 
especially Biblical proof, of his sacerdotal and sacramental 
theories. 
don’t accept the Real Presence can remain in the same 
Chureh. Rev. George Washburn, D.D., contributes the 
paper he read at the Chicago Parliament of Retigions, on 
“Christianity and Mohammedanism.” Mr. A. J. Jukes 
Browne describes the geographical evolution of the. 
North Sea. 






The Chureh Quarterly Review. 

THE Church Quarterly Review shows the courage of its 
catholicity by selecting non-Anglican works for notice in 
its most prominent pages. After the first article, which, 
as has been shown elsewhere, deals with the project of 
rate-aid for Church schools, the ‘‘ Apologetics” of the 
Presbyterian Dr. A. B. Bruce, “ The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology” of the Congregational Dr. Fairbairn, 
“W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival,” by his son, 
Wilfrid Ward, and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Ethics,” 
come in for lengthy treatment, not by any means wholly 
unsympathetic, descriptive rather than critical. Of the 
last-named work the reviewer concludes “that Mr. 
Spencer’s attempt to bring ethics within the limits of 
natural science by the application of the principles of 
evolution has failed—absolutely, completely, and un- 
deniably,’ and contrasts the loud pretensions of the 
evolutionary school as it set out to explain the higher 
sides of human nature with Mr. Spencer’s modest dis-- 
satisfaction at his results. 


He wonders that those who do and those who. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

“Tae November number is bright and readable, with 
several solid articles. Mr. Alfred Austin adds part 
second to the beautiful mingling of prose and poetry 
which he has entitled: “ The Garden that I Love.” Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton’s paper in the October number, in which 
he questioned the claim of golf to be reckoned as a first 
class game, has roused the wrath of the devotees of the 
golf cult. Mr. T. Mackay replies in an article headed 
* Golf—the Monstrous Regiment of the Englishry,” takes 
up Mr. Lyttleton’s arguments seriatim, and thunders in 
fine stage fury at the audacity of the ill-informed 
Southron. Even Mr. Balfour has felt moved to write, and 
in the same humorous vein of simulated indignation. 


WHAT WE OUGHT TO DO IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. William Gresswell treats of “ South African policy,” 
and laments that we have had none. 

No British Ministry has ever had the courage to lay down a 
policy worthy of the idea of an Imperial South Africa. No 
political party in Great Britain has dreamed of a policy for 
South Africa, so sentimentalists may as well hold their tongues. 
Great Britain has long since abrogated her position as a direct 
and supreme governing power in South Africa. 

But, “ meantime, Colonial South Africa has raised its 
head.” Therefore,— 
as the task of self-government and the management of their 
concerns in every department of civil government has been 
long since handed over to the South African Colonists, is it not 
just and right to leave them the absolute control of their 
military department, and of their war expeditions ? 

PARISH COUNCILS. 

Rev. T. W. Fowle writes to claim the Parish Councils 
Bill as his own offspring—with some alterations which he 
severely criticises. The name is wrong: it should be 
Village Councils. The parish meeting is “ nothing more 
than a reversion to a lower political type;” trivial but 
mischievous. The grouping of the smaller parishes is 
warmly condemned. So is the abolition of the ex-officio 
Guardians. Mr. John S. Montague, M.P., asks for 
amendment of “ the clauses which seem to bear unjustly 
on our National Church,” and thinks that “ if this Bill has 
some bad points, it has more good ones.” 

IS INDIA DISLOYAL ? 

A gloomy view of the Hindu attitude to the British 
Government and of the Hindu situation in general is set 
forth in Mr. H. E. M. James’ “ Reflections on the Way 
Home.” He testifies to the “disloyalty,” the strong 
dislike of our Government displayed by the free native 
press, and by the inferior class of educated natives. The 
native press is manned by the failures at the Universities, 
and their persistent misrepresentation of British conduct 
is telling on the popular mind. Our courses of study 
have helped to turn out men who are philosophical 
Radicals, and devoted to the glorification of liberty. Mr. 
James dubbs the National Congress an “ annual debating 
Society,” the common ground of which is religion, and 
the common object hostility to the British. The Cow 
riots have been caused by a revival of Hindu religion, 
which has made the Hindu more self-assertive and 
intolerant of Moslem sacrifice, Mr. James sees nothing 
for ‘it but to go on as we are going, only fostering 
technical more than higher education. But always “ keep 
the executive power in the hands of the British officers.” 


“ MENDING ” THE LORDS. 


None seems so eager now to reform the Upper House as 
the Conservatives, if we may judge from their magazines. 
Here is the National Review discussing these alternatives,— 
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One plan would be to make the former consist of not more 
than one hundred and fifty members chosen by constituencies 
four times as big as those which elect the House of Commons, 
but a stronger Senate could probably be formed through the 
medium of the county councils, each of which might contribute 
two members. Such an Upper House should be elected every 
seven years, but never dissolved. 


But the “trend of the Constitution ” is declared to be 
in the direction of the Referendum, to be applied by the 
Lords, 

Admiral Maxse’s “ European Outlook ” is noticed else- 
where. The other articles do not call for special remark. 


BARON FERDINAND VON WITZLEBEN AND HIS 
REVIEW. 

BaRoN FERDINAND VON Wi11zLEBEN, who edits the 
Internationale Revue iiber die Gesammten Armeen und 
Flotten, was born at Berlin in 1833. A member of the 
ancient family of Witzleben, he followed the unbroken 
custom that devoted 
its sons to the military 
service. Owing to a 
wound, he was obliged 
to send in his resig- 
nation, and he then 
undertook the manage- 
ment of two country 
estates for his father. 
He married in 1863, 
and in the same year 
brought his name into 
public notice by his 
literary productions. 
The subjects that 
formed the field for 
his first , efforts con- 
sisted of novels, 
scientific essays, and 
occasional attempts in 
the direction of the 
drama, in which latter 
domain of literature 
more than one work has been produced at Dresden. The 
happy vein of literary talent possessed by his grand- 
father—who, under the adopted name of Tromlitz, enjoyed 
much success in his writings towards the middle of this 
century—seems to have cast its mantle upon the grand- 
son, After serving as a volunteer in the campaign of 
1870-1 the Baron at last yielded to the pressure of a 
number of Army friends that he should undertake the 
editorship of a large military periodical, and in 1882 he 
brought out the Internationale Revue. In every respect he 
justified the expectations of many distinguished acquaint- 
ances—amongst others, his godfather, the late Count von 
Moltke—by creating for his journal a high and widely 
extended reputation in the plain of military literature, 

After the sale of his estates, twenty years ago, Baron 
von Witzleben settled in Dresden, and although visited 
by severe illnesses, he has never failed to devote his 
whole energy to his Review, which is now in its twelfth 
year. Among the circle of his friends he is known as an 
amiable and bright figure, who is always sure of a hearty 
welcome. Towards his colleagues he is in every respect 
a warm and true friend, and he has the reputation of 
doing many a kind action in an unostentatious way. 
He has resigned all his posts of a public nature, amongst 
others that of the Presidency of the Dresden Press Society, 
in order to devote his entire forces to the work he has 
created, 








BARON FERDINAND VON WITZLEBEN, 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

Tue most interesting articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of October 1 deal with France during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. M. Hanotaux con- 
tributes a curious chapter to French history in his 
account of Richelieu at the Parliament of 1614, a Parlia- 
ment presided over by Marie de Medicis, and composed of 
two hundred representatives of the people, with an Upper 
House composed of the nobility. This seems to have 
been practically Richelieu’s first experience in public ; 
and it was probably on this occasion that he produced 
an impression on the Queen Regent and the young King, 
whose counsellor and a/ter ego he finally became. 

The next article is by M. Berthelot, and is a continuation 
of his account of the ancient and medieval chemistry. 
The Arab nation seems to have had a special interest in 
the science, but the Arab chemist added to his other 
labours that of being a magician and astrologer. 

M. Du Bled continues and concludes an exhaustive 
history of Franche Comté, and gives a curious account of 
the salines and hardware industries which make this 
department one of the wealthiest portions of France. He 
gives an excellent character to the Franc Comtois, whom 
he declares are a persevering, intelligent, and witty 
race. 

“WHY DO WE BLUSH?” 

The subject of blushing seems to have a_ strange 
fascination for some people, and in “‘ Why do we Blush ?” 
M. Melinaud attempts to explain the matter from a 
pyschological point of view. He declares that modesty, 
humility, timidity, anger are the four principal causes of 
blushing. In each case he points out the emotions are 
strongly aroused in the presence of others, for few people 
blush when they are by themselves. Taking the case of 
lovers, he puts forward a theory which will scarce meet 
with universal credence, namely, that once their senti- 
ments are declared, they do not blush before one another. 
Again, small children never blush; but Darwin in his 
“Expression of the Emotions ” mentions two little girls 
aged two and three respectively, who blushed when 
scolded. but he cited them as rare exceptions. Young 
men and youths blush more frequently than when they 
are older. M. Melinaud sums up his article by declaring 
that blushing is a useless and dangerous Juxury. Those 
who are afflicted with the habit of constantly blushing at 
the wrong time will agree with him. 

The same number contains an exhaustive review by 
M. Marmée of the memoirs of General Baron Thiebault, 
covering the period between 1769 and 1795. Baron 
Thiebault, who was afterwards destined to become 
one of Napoleon the First’s most valued Generals, was 
actually born at Berlin at the Court of Frederick IL., 
and spent there most of his early youth. Ina passage 
of the Memoirs quoted by the author of the article, 
Thiebault gives a curious picture of the young Napoleon, 
already General Bonaparte, when he was twenty-six 
years of age: “Slight, small in figure, his toilet always 
disordered, his long hair hanging on his shoulders, and 
even at that time his shabby clothing revealing his 
poverty; yet in spite of it all he was already beginning 
unconsciously to lift himself towards a level where none 
could follow him.. Firstly, all were astonished at his 
activity; he seemed to be everywhere at once, or rather, 
lost_to sight one moment, he would reappear at the next 
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at a distant spot. He was even then strikingly laconic, « 


clear, and accurate, but imperious in manner.” 

The first volume of General Thiebault’s Memoirs will 
shortly be issued in Paris, but it is from the manuscript 
copy that M. Marmée has compiled his interesting 
article. 

The second number of the Revue des Deux Mondes gives 
the place of honour to M. Desjardins’ article on “ How 
Russia took her Place in Europe,” noticed elsewhere, 

LACORDAIRE. 

The Comte d’Haussonville, describing “ Three Moments 
of Lacordaire’s Life,” recounts the relations existing 
between the Church and State in 1830, 1848, and 1858. 
Lacordaire, says M. d’Haussonville, was even when quite 
a young man more Liberal than Royalist. Seeing no 
opening in France, he made up his mind to go to 
America to seek, in his own words, liberty of thought 
and action in Washington’s country. His trunks were 
packed, and he had already said good-bye to his family, 
when he received from his friend the Abbé Gerbet a 
letter, asking him to join with Lamennais in the foun- 
dation of a Liberal Catholic newspaper. This appeal 
changed the whole current of the young priest’s thoughts, 
and he decided to remain in France. Shortly after, he 
met Montalembert, who was destined to become the 
David to his Jonathan. M. d’Haussonville considers the 
second most important moment in Lacordaire’s life to 
have been in 1848; for he stood for, and was elected to 
be, a member of the New Parliament. The new régime 
disappointed him, for the noble Liberal religious Utopia 
of which he had dreamed was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Yet, as was natural, he felt deeply the coup d’état and 
the recognition of the Third Empire by the Catholic 
Church, and the last time he ever preached in Paris was 
one long inspired enunciation of Napoleon the First 
anent the latter’s treatment of Pius the Seventh. The 
Imperial authorities, wise in their generation, took no 
notice of the great preacher’s utterances, and the great 
and more influential journals were instructed to praise 
the sermon. 

“ CAVOUR’S RIGHT HAND.” 

Under the title “ An Italian Statesman,” is told in a 
few interesting pages the political career of a man who 
was at one time Italian ambassador to Paris, twice 
Prime Minister, thirty years member of Parliament, and 
ten years Syndie of Florence. Born in 1822, Ubaldino 
Peruzzi came of well-known Florentine stock, some of his 
ancestors having been mentioned in Dante’s “ Paradiso,” 
and many globe-trotters will remember the Peruzzi 
Chapel in the church of Santa Croce, celebrated for its 
exquisite Giotto frescoes. Peruzzi laboured late and 
early at the unification of Italy, and was Cavour’s friend 
and right hand. It was whilst Minister of Public Works 
and the third Cavour Cabinet that he planned the 
construction of the Adriatic railways which formed for 
many years the only link between northern and southern 
Italy; but though he was always ready to go wherever 
duty called him, his heart was in Florence, and the 
great financial difficulties which overwhelmed his native 
city not only nearly ruined him, but were the lasting 
grief of his life. But during his later years old 
sorrows were forgotten, and he lived honoured and 
beloved in his beautiful palace at Anteila, a few miles out 
of Florence. 

M. Deherin, of the Academy of Seiences, contributes 
a learned article on the drought of 1893, and its results 
on French agriculture. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE, 


Tue October numbers of the Nouvelle Revue are distin- 
guished by a large proportion of good articles, M. Behrs 
concludes his description of Tolstoi’s family life, and 
M. de Gorlof begins and concludes a curious account of 
the origin of the Black Sea Fleet, which may be said 
to have owed its being in the first instance to Peter 
the Great. Even as a lad Peter had made up his 
mind to assist in forming a Russian fleet, and his first 
man-of-war, boasting of thirty-two cannons, was bought 
in Holland, and from thence taken to Moscow by rivers, 
canals, and finally by overland route. Nothing daunted 
by endless difficulties, the Tzar himself actively assisted 
in erecting dockyards on the Don. 

In the same number the Duchess of FitzJames describes 
the bull-fights which now take place in the Roman arena 
at Nimes. This lady believes that it would be compara- 
tively easy to organise bull-fights which should notin any 
way provoke the righteous anger of the Society for the 
Protection of Animals. An attempt was made some time 
ago to organise bull-fighting in Paris, but the Parisians did 
not take kindly to this form of sport. At Nimes, on the 
other hand, some of the feeling of the ancient Romans 
seems to have remained in the population, and most 
Sundays in the year thousands of Southerners troop into 
Nimes and fill the vast arena, which holds with ease fifteen 
thousand spectators. The Duchess FitzJames is of opinion 
that all French bull-fighting ought to be restricted to 
these and similar places, and banished from the fairs, 
where she declares atrocious butcheries take place owing 
to the animals being of an inferior quality and the torea- 
dors rough untrained men. 

M. Delacroix continues his history of ‘‘ The Witchcraft 
Trials of the Seventeenth Century,’ and quotes, as in 
previous articles, an enormous number of cases of sup- 
posed “ demoniacal possession,” giving extracts from the 
leading witchcraft trials of the time. Sorcerers were 
credited with unlimited powers, especially that of being 
able to turn themselves at will into a wolf, a fox, a cat, or 
a dog; they were also supposed to be able to command 
the wind and the rain, and to dispose of the fortune, life, 
and health of those round them. As M. Delacroix 
has already pointed out in previous articles, the strangest 
thing about these stories consists ia the fact that such a 
number of witches and sorcerers gave themselves up, and 
made long and elaborate confessions of being all they 
were accused of being. As these avowals invariably led to 
the stake or the scaffold, it is impossible to realise why 
these unfortunate people should have pleaded guilty to the 
fantastic crimes with which they were charged. 

As is but natural, the second number of the Nowvelle 
Revue also devotes a great deal of space to Russia and 
things Russian, beginning with a long extract from an 
unpublished memoir of the Duc de Richelieu, who was 
from 1815 to 1818 French Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
and then again, during the year 1820-21, when a cabal 
was formed against him owing to “his devotion to the 
Emperor of Russia, Alexander the First.” In _ this 
esa of his memoirs the Duc explains and justifies 

is affection for Russia by declaring that the Tzar really 
prevented the practical partition of France when the 
Allies were considering, after Waterloo, the best course to 
pursue. “TI am in possession of a map,” says the Duc, 
“from which I shall never separate myself; it was given 
me by the Emperor Alexander after the Treaty had been 
signed on November the 28th. On this map is traced the 
line of the provinces which were about to be taken from 
us, that is to say, the greater part of Franche Comté, 
the whole of Alsace and Lorraine, Stenay, Sedan, 
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Mexieres, Givet, and the whole of French Flanders to the 
sea.” And he then continues, in curiously prophetic 
words, to describe the great advantages of a Franco- 
Russian alliance. 

In the same number M. Fournier de Flaix contributes 
a vivid account of Constantinople of to-day: his descrip- 
tion of the cemeteries being especially curious. ‘“ Con- 
stantinople,” he says, “is literally wrapped round by 
graveyards: in no other city do the dead take up so 
much room. A Turkish cemetery is neither enclosed 
nor cared for, but gives the idea of a public garden open 
to all. There are no monuments, no death registers are 
kept, and the very undertakers are conspicuous by their 
absence. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tue death of Sir William Smith, who had held the post 
of editor since 1867, and who died while the current 
issue was passing through the press, is appropriately 
noticed in two prefatory pages of the Review. It is 
stated that during his twenty-seven years of active 
editorship he “ had no serious difference with any con- 
tributor.” The present number is not unworthy of his 
editorial record. The important articles on “ Chicago,” 
“The Command of the Sea,” and “Coalitions,” find 
notice elsewhere. 

PROGRAMME OF HOSPITAL REFORM. 

A good paper on “ The Modern Hospital ” is introduced 
with the remark, “It is probable that to England the 
most lasting bequest received from the Crimean War has 
been the development of scientific nursing.” It appears 
that the hospital is a much older institution than is 
generally supposed. It was foreshadowed in ancient 
Egypt and India; and Asoka of Gujerat, in the third 
century B.¢., established hospitals in all his dominions. 
Destroyed and forgotten in the barbarian conquests, they 
were begun anew under Christian initiative. Henry VIII. 
is described as having established the modern hospital 
by the simple process of confiscating the old hospital 
endowments, thus making it dependent on voluntary 
contributions. The reviewer’s suggestions of reform 
may be thus summarised :— 

No new hospital to be started without a legal licence granted. 
only on need shown. A uniform system of keeping accounts 
like that recommended by the London Hospital Sunday Fund; 
and central bureau for all accounts, to enable comparison and 
to promote economy. 

A more careful inquiry into the means of all applicants, 
especially of out-patients. Provident dispensaries and pay- 
hospitals for those who can pay. Poor law infirmaries to take: 
over chronic and unsuitable cases from voluntary hospitals. 
Annual inspection of every hospital, its food, sanitation, &c. 

THE LORDS’ DILEMMA. 


The title of “the dishonoured Bill” sufficiently 
indicates the style in which the Home Rule debates are 
reviewed. The working classes have, we are told, an 
instinctive distrust of the capitalistic Commons and a 
sort of gocd-humoured liking for the Lords. Discussing 
the future tactics of Mr. Gladstone, the reviewer regret- 
fully foresees that— 

The Lords will (to put it plainly) be placed in the dilemma 
of either having to pass Bills whose enactment would 
strengthen the hold of the Liberal party on the constituencies 
at the next election, or of throwing out these Bills and there- 
by causing their rejection of the Home Rule Bill to be 
attributed, not to any conscientious disapproval of the 
particular measure, but to a general dislike of all popular 
reforms. 























THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Bioararay, geology, and politics divide between them 
the honours of the Hdinburgh Review. The articles on 
“The Reform of the House of Lords” and on “ W. G. 
Ward and the Catholic Revival” are noticed elsewhere. 
The parliamentary situation is reviewed in an article 
entitled “ Party Manceuvres versus Public Opinion,” in 
which of course the majority in the House of Commons 
stands for “party manceuvres ” and the majority in the 
House of Lords for “public opinion.” An immediate 
dissolution is demanded as the clearly constitutional 
course. The memoirs of General Rochechouart, which 
embody 
the recollections of a man who experienced some of the horrors 
of the Revolution; who was aide-de-camp successively of the 
Due de Richelieu, the celebrated governor of Odessa and 
governor-general of New Russia, and of the Emperor Alexan- 
der; who fought against the Turks and the Circassians; who 
took part as a Russian officer in the campaigns against the 
French in 1812-13-14; and under whose direction and super- 
intendence Marshal Ney was executed ; 
who also kept a journal since he was twelve years old, are 
vividly summarised. 

Lady Burton’s Life of her husband elicits a criticism 
which, deservedly enough, compliments the wife at the 
expense of the biographer. The reviewer thus sums up 
Sir Richard :-— 

He was a man with many faults—faults of education, faults 
of temper, faults of character; he had many and bitter enemies, 
and much evil was spoken of him, often undeservedly ; but he 
had many and rare talents, and the man to whom children ran, 
the man who won the devoted love of a good woman, cannot 
have been altogether bad. 

THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE FLOOD A SCIENTIFIC REALITY, 

Of the very unstable equilibrium of geological theories 
we are reminded by an instructive review of Sir Henry 
Howorth’s “The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood.” 
The problem suggested by the mammoth remains found 
frozen and perfect in Siberia cannot, the author main- 
tains, be solved except by granting the occurrence of a 
sudden catastrophe of a kind uniformitarians refuse to 
believe :— 

The theory of continental g!aciers, indeed, leaves his hands 
badly damaged. No dispassionate inquirer, after duly weigh- 
ing his criticism of it, can, for instance, seriously believe that 
an ice-field, covering the whole expanse of Northern Russia, 
ascended the slow slope which the Dwina descends on its way 
to the White Sea, and without any assured motive power 
within itself, or vis @ tergo from without, crossed the watershed, 
and accompanied the present flow of the Volga, Don, and 
Dnieper for some three hundred miles to the south. 

Sir Henry’s own theory—that the changes in question 
were principally due to a great flood which was caused 
by “a sudden elevation of a portion of the seabottom ”— 
the reviewer will not allow to account for all the facts; 
for “ the local variations of the boulder-clay are decisive 
against the hypothesis of its deposition by a flood.” But 
“the most striking part of his work,” he concedes to Sir 
Henry,— 
eonsists in his setting forth, as a scientific reality, of a world- 
wide flood. All geologists agree that in one way or another 
the waters were let loose in those days. But it was 
left to Sir Henry Howorth to recognise and demonstrate the 
universality of [the] character [of the observed effects], to 
gauge the significance of their testimony to the occurrence of 
what was substantially one momentous event, and to apprehend 
the true relations of that event to the distribution of life upon 
our planet. 

To cumulative scientific proofs of his contention he adds 
legendary confirmation. The traditions of all nations affirm, 
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with extraordinary definiteness and unanimity, the interrup- 
tion, by a deluge, of the early history of mankind. . . He finds 
“the story in the Bible interesting as an early example of a 
widespread tradition and nothing more.” 

The great Barrier-Reef of coral which runs at a distance 
of six or seven leagues from the mainland for more than 
1,200 miles along the east coast of Queensland—as 
described in the just published journals of Captain Cook 
and in the handsome quarto of Mr. W. Saville-Kent— 
gives.rise to an interesting if somewhat too discursive 
article. 

IN DISPROOF OF MR. PEARSON’S PESSIMISM. 

The optimistic reaction which has followed Mr. C. H. 
Pearson’s forecast of “ National Life and Character” is 
illustrated in the first article, which the writer thus 
recapitulates :— 

We have examined at some length Mr. Pearson’s premisses 
and his deductions. We have endeayoured to show that the 
expansion of the Chinese race need not necessarily lead to an 
extension of Chinese rule; that the white races of the world 
are not consequently likely to be deprived of their “ pride of 
place” ; and that some of the temperate regions of the earth 
are still so sparsely peopled that they will afford room for 
centuries to come for European colonists. If we are right in 
these conclusions, it is plain that Mr. Pearson has exaggerated 
the difficulties of the future, and that the conditions on which 
his whole argument is founded are not likely to arise, at any 
rate till some remote period. But we have also endeavoured 
to show that Mr. Pearson’s Australian experiences have pro- 
bably misled him in the second portion of his book ; that there 
is no reason for thinking that socialism in older and thickly 
inhabited countries will necessarily take the form which it has 
assumed in Australasia; that there are no grounds for appre- 
hending that the organisation of the State is crushing out 
individual effort; and that there is no cause for believing that 
literature, science, and discovery have accomplished their chief 
successes, but that, on the contrary, the future in these respects 
is likely to be at least as rich as the past. 

Against Mr. Pearson’s dismal phophecy, the reviewer 
asserts his faith in “a power divine which moves to 
good ” :— 

This faith which religion proclaims has been justified both 
by history and science Why should we not . . . hope 
that the progress which has made the past memorable will be 
maintained in the future; and that the great Anglo-Saxon 
race Which has acquired dominion over so large a portion of 
the earth’s surface, may retain its pride of place and prove its 
right to govern by the intellectual eminence of its greatest 
men ? 

POETS AT THE BAR OF THE CRITIC. 

The writer on “ Contemporary Poets and Versifiers ” 
applauds Mr. William Morris’s “rich imagination and 
marked individuality ”; regrets that “the other Morris” 
did not rest his reputation on his “ Epic of Hades” 
alone; allows that Mr. Austin, whose “ egotism is rather 
amusing than offensive,” has produced one pretty poem ; 
dubs Sir Edwin Arnold’s work ‘“ polyglot versicula- 
tions,” which to call poetry is a bad joke; concedes to 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere “ literary cultivation without the 
bright fire of genius”; finds Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
“morality so charmingly expressed as to acquire some- 
thing of the quality of poetry ’; fears that Mr. F. Tenny- 
son wrote verse because his brother wrote poetry; 
acknowledges Mr. Watson’s genuine poetry and “ perfect 
expression”; bestows more stinted praise on Mr. Le 
Gallienne and Mr. Bridges, and gives a word or two of 
culogy to Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. 
Myers, Miss Ingelow (“ among our poetesses the best and 
most true ”), Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and to Mr. Kipling as 
a possible lyrist of the sea. 
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THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

Tue fare provided for its readers by the Scottish Review 
is substantial and varied, but includes no article of first 
class importance. The one paper dealing with physical 
science is that in which Mr. Gath Whitley reviews Sir 
Henry Howorth’s criticisms of glacial theories and argu- 
ments for the Great Flood. “ ‘Taking a general view of 
this most interesting controversy,” concludes Mr. 
Whitley, “that it cannot be denied that a great flood 
closed the Pleistocene period, and swept away Paleolithic 
Man, and the great extinct mammalia associated with 
him.” “The Standing Stonesand Maeshowe of Stenness ” 
in the Orkneys, which are often explained as monumental 
or sepulchral erections, are by Mr. Magnus Spence con- 
nected with the worship of the sun and moon. He pays 
the prehistoric makers of these shrines the tribute of 

' saying that— 
their mathematical skill, their physical power in overcoming 
almost insuperable difficulties, and their careful observations 
of the planetary system, prove beyond doubt that they had made 
marked progress in civilisation. ‘They must have lived in 
aggregates and worked with united purpose and under the 
inspiration of religious zeal. 

Mr. Alger’s presentation of “An Idyll during ‘the 
French Revolution” will be enjoyed by people curious 
to know the sort of love-letters which could be written 
by Rousseau-struck participants in that great social 
spasm. 

RUSSIANS AND ENGLISH AKIN. 

“The meaning of the Russian name” is explored by 
Karl Blind, who finds that— 
the bold warriors who in the ninth century went forth under 
the name of the “Rus” and the “ Warangians,”’ and who 
subjected the Finnish, Slav, partly also the Tatar tribes of the 
great north-eastern plain, where they founded the “ Russian” 
empire, were of Teutonic blood. 

The result of his investigations is that— 
the founders of the “ Russian ” empire, whose Germanic origin 
is beyond doubt, either had their name—as Dr. Thomsen 
thinks it likely—from a word meaning the Rowers, or Sea- 
farers, or, as Dr. Hyde Clarke contends, from the Rugians. 
The name of the latter occurs in a variety of forms, such as 
Ruani, Roani, Rujani, Ruia, Ruja, Roja, ete, which comes 
close enough to Rhos or Rus. As to the Warangians, they 
were most probably of the Waring kinship of the Angles, 
forefathers of the English, the name of the Warings them- 
selyes being preserved, like that of the Angles, in English 
place-names. 

The tribes of this common kin who migrated to the 
north-east founded Russia, but lost their original 
language and free institutions; while those who branched 
north-west and began the making of England, developed 
both ancient speech and ancient liberty. The reviewer 
finishes his history with the picturesque remark :— 

To-day, in the far East, the two Empires which were 
originally founded by Germanic Norsemen, now nearly meet 
again. 

But instead of urging that the two peoples of kindred 
origin should unite as kinsmen in their kindred task of 
civilising Asia, he indulges in antithetical rhetoric about 
* progress and civilisation” on the one side and “ oppres- 
sion,” “ barbarism,” and “ tyranny,” on the other. 

ORIGIN OF THE SCOTTISH PARAPHRASES. 

“The Paraphrases” have been so regularly associated 
in the popular mind with “the metrical version ” of the 
Psalms that many will be surprised to learn from 
Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden’s painstaking article on the 
subject, that the Paraphrases were only (and informally) 
adopted by the Scottish Assembly in 1780. Frequent 
attempts at framing such a collection were made during 
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the preceding hundred years, but until then without 
result. Mr. Hadden declares that— 
Scotland has, indeed, every reason to be proud of her 
Paraphrases, which express so well the better side of the 
Moderatism of the last century, and which did so much to 
dissolve the harsh, sour Calvinism that prevailed before their 
introduction into the Church ; 
but when enumerating the various authors of these 
hymns, he shows and grants that “ the largest contributor 
to the collection is Isaac Watts.” Out of the entire 
sixty-seven twenty were by Watts, and five more were 
“founded on suggestions to be met with in his hymns.” 
In the Bruce-Logan controversy Mr. Hadden un- 
hesitatingly ascribes the disputed Paraphrases to Bruce. 
MONUMENTAL LIGHT ON EARLY HEBREW STORY. 

“The Earliest Ages of Hebrew History” are re-con- 
sidered by Major Conder in the light of “the political 
correspondence accidentally discovered at Tell Amarna in 
Egypt, belonging to the fifteenth century B.c.,” and of 
“the Akkadian inscriptions found at Tell Loh,” “ which 
cannot be placed later than the twenty-fourth century B.c.” 
From these sources— 
the political history of Palestine appears, down to the time 
of the Hebrew Conquest, to have included two distinct periods 
—the first being that‘of Mongol domination, during which tribes 
of Semitic race, continually increasing in numbers, but living 
to a great extent in a pastoral condition, pushed southwards 
from the fords of the Euphrates at Carchemish. 

Major Conder infers that among these Semitic tribes the 
Amorites and the Hebrew emigrants from Ur of the 
Chaldees “must be included.” The second period was 
one of Egyptian domination lasting two centuries, 
During the rebellion that followed, the letters found at 
Tell Amarna from the cities of Joppa, Jerusalem, Ascalon, 
etc., complain of invasion by the <Abiri, “a desert people 
coming from the land of Seir.’ Major Conder infers that 
these Abiri are the Hebrews under Joshua, and finds in 
the notice of their conquests “ the first possible allusion 
to Hebrew history as yet known from monumental 
sources.” —— 

The Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 

THERE is a great amount of information and suggestion 
contained in popular form in the current number of the 
Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. My. John Binns’s 
remarks on the “ Co-operation of the Churches” call for 
separate mention. Mr. H. Yooll gives a bright and 
instructive, if somewhat over-orthodox, version of Mr. 
Ruskin’s teachings and work. The duel between Henry 
George and Herbert Spencer on the land question is 
reviewed with an evident preference for Mr. Spencer’s 
earlier and more “absolute ethics.” Mr. G. F. Johnson, 
comparing “Trades Unions, Old and New,” concludes 
“that the success of the New Unionism would prove the 
destruction of Unionism altogether.” The substitution 
of legislation for association would mean the abandon- 
ment of the latter. Mr. W. Raistrick opens up “The 
Science of Crime” in its more sympathetic aspects. The 
compatibility of miracles with the harmony of nature 
when viewed in the light of the Divine Immanence 
is argued by Mr. Robert Bryant. Mr. Robert Hind in 
discussing the outlook of “ Methodism in Scotland ” con- 
cedes that “ Methodism has scarcely touched the life of 
Scotland,” but urges that it is in some respects more 
needed there than any other form of religion, and if 
properly worked is likely to succeed. ‘“ Unquestionably,” 
he says, “the itinerancy has been a disadvantage to 
Methodism in Scotland and hindered its progress con- 
siderably.” There is some plain speaking about the 
House of Lords in the last article. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue highly important articles which are cited else- 
where,—the symposium on woman as councillor, mother, 
co-operative cook and self-supporting worker, and the 
Marquis of Lorne’s “ Latest Aspects of Imperial Federa- 
tion,’—give special distinction to the October number of 
this Review. ‘The business outlook” as it presents 
itself to a quartette of financial magnates will appeal 
chiefly to American readers. The triplet of articles by 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, on Coming 
Tariff Legislation, touches British interests more nearly— 
all the more that reduction of the tariff towards a revenue 
basis is regarded as inevitable. Mr. John Bigelow 
recounts the fruitless efforts made by the Southern Con- 
federacy to secure Pope Pius IX. as ally, and takes occa- 
sion to describe the southern political leaders as “ about 
the most inadequate men” for the conduct of any great 
mnilitary enterprise. But for the four men, Davis, Benja- 
min, Slidell, and Mason, there had been no civil war. 
Mr. Warren K. Moorehead traces the history of anthro- 
pology—the “New Science at the Fair’-—back to de 
Perthes’s book on quaternary man, published fifty years 
ago. Mr. ‘I’. M. Gilmore pleads for the elevation of the 
“saloon” or tavern from the category of an object of 
legislation, reprobation, or repression, to the status of a 
club and reading-room. 

THE BATTLESHIP OF THE FUTURE. 

Admiral Colomb of the Royal Navy exposes the influ- 
ence which mere fashion, sentiment, and stupid adherence 
to habit exert on the construction of our ships of war. 
The vicissitudes of the broadside are an amusing illus- 
tration. When steam was first used, the paddle-wheels 
drove the guns forward and aft, and because lessening 
their number led to an increase in their weight. 

Presently the paddle-whecl gave place to the serew, and 
restored the broadside to its position and power; but we had 
got so accustomed to the heavy armament of bow and stern 
that, though there was no more argument in its favour than 
there had been a hundred years before, we put it into the 
serew ships by mere force of habit. Of such unscientific pro- 
cedure, unquestionably, the general result has been to design 
two great battleships in order to carry a few enormous guns 
destined to penetrate armour which, in the end, is not offered 
to either side. 

There is not and never was necessity for gigantic guns, 
which can only be mounted in turrets and barbettes. There is 
a general fecling of unrest in the face of ships costing a 
million and weighing fourteen thousand tons each. The 
sudden and awful loss of the Victoria has emphasised what 
had before been muttered, that there is a want of economy 
in putting too many eggs in one basket . The tendencies 
point then, in my opinion, towards giving up the very heavy 
gun, by consequence the turret and barbette, by consequence 
the very large and very expensive battle-ship. I believe it 
will be generally conceded that neither the torpedo nor the 
ram has any dominating influence over the design of the 
warship. Speed, coal-endurance, sea-keeping qualities, and 
the gun, are the main bases of construction. 

The Admiral thinks that “if the United States so 
willed it, she might become the mightiest naval power 
that the world has ever seen.” 


THE NEW DRAMA, 


Mr. Clement Scott teils the story of “two dramatic 
revolutions” which he has witnessed. The first was in 
1860, when the British stage was emancipated from its 
previous “ slovenliness, boorishness, unintellectuality and 
want of art.” The second (1890-3) is the threatened 
invasion of Ibsenism or “the dramatisation of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts.’ “ For thirty years we have kept 
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the stage in such a condition that no man—if he were not 
a Puritan—would prevent wife or daughters from enter- 
ing the theatre door.’ But row plays’ are being put 
forward “ whose heroines are monsters and whose atmo- 
sphere is mephitic.” 

It is to my mind no less than a crime to preach from the stage 
the ridicule of virtue and the splendid courage of suicide. I 
am no Poritan, [ trust, no bigot, I hope; but though I have 
protested against the Puritan and bigot, and Philistine and 
Pharisee, for their uncharitable dealings with the stage all my 
life long, still were Puritan or bigot to stand up and preach 
against the danger and the disgust that are the outcome of 
the study of the new drama, I for one could not answer one 
word. 


THE ARENA. 

Tue October number does not rise much above the 

average. Mr. Van Ornum’s scheme of estiblishing a 
currency by voluntary association, Mr. W. P. Mackenzie’s 
account of Free Chureh Union, and Mr. B. O. Flower’s 
glowing anticipations of “the coming religion,” are 
noticed elsewhere. Mr. R. J. Hinton tells how “ the 
arid region” of the “New West” promises by aid of 
irrigation to be able to support a population of a hundred 
millions, and he asserts in all soberness “ that this pending 
development of our continental resources can be, nay, 
must be, effected upon lines which will automatically 
develop economic equity indistribution.” The accomplish- 
ment of this hope depends on the answer to the question 
which he regards as “a continental issue,” Who shall con- 
trol the sources of irrigation? The three States, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, in which they lie, or the nation ? 
Rev. H. MacQueary tells of the late R. A. Proctor, that on 
receiving a cheque for his first literary venture, an article 
in Cornhill, he fancied there must have been some mis- 
take, and only on inquiry learned that magazines paid for 
such contributions. It is interesting to know that the 
great astronomer was not above an ardent attachment to 
whist, chess, and the piano, which he played with “ much 
delicacy of touch and feeling.” Mr. J. C. Caldwell pro- 
claims that ‘‘ the South is American,” nay 

The strongest, most concentrated force of Americanism is 
in the South, and Americanism is the highest form of Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation, There is no part of the globe, except the 
kingdom of England, which is so thoroughly Anglo-Saxon as 
the South. 

W. E. Manley, D.D., reopens an old dispute by affirm- 
ing, with much display of classic lore, that the words used 
in the New Testament to describe the duration of future 
punishment, do not signify eternal or endless, 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CRIMINAL ? 

Mr. Henry Wood, in his “ Psychology of Crime,” makes 
out that responsibility for the existence of crime rests 
with society in general and newspapers in particular. 
“The quality of thinking determines consciousness, and 
consciousness determines character.” The quality of 
popular thinking, already by no means high, is too largely 
determined by the daily press, with its detailed narratives 
of vice and crime; whence follows in natural psycholegical 
order, an infection of the general consciousness, and an 
eruption here and there of crime. Mr. Wood’s remedy is 
“ systematic idealism,” by which alone “the undisciplined 
thinking faculty” can be “trained to close its avenues 
against discordant and depressing environment.” 

The scientific way to destroy evil is not to hold it up and 
analyse it in order to make it hateful, but rather to put it out 
of the consciousness. 

The “ notes and announcements ” contain some of the 
most interesting features in the magazine. 
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THE FORUM. 
Tuere is a considerable falling off from the high 
standard of the previous number, but the articles for 
October are on the whole both attractive and instructive. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison on “ The Revival of the Drama” 
and Dr. Carl Peters on “ Prospects of Africa’s Settlement 
“by. Whites” are quoted elsewhere. ‘“ The Rise and Doom 
of the Populist Party,” by Mr. Frank B. Tracy, and “ The 
True Significance of Western Unrest,” which Mr. Charles 
~ 8. Gleed finds in general “ financial embarrassment” and 
not in revolutionary mania, are written to show that the 
West is not moving in the direction of Socialism. Mr. 
David A. Welis argues that the present crisis has proved 
“the downfall of certain financial fallacies,” such as the 
alleged ‘‘ appreciation of gold,” evil of decline in prices, 
“ discrimination against silver,” “theory of conspiracy,” 
* new coinage ratios.” He states that the annual gold 
product of the world is increasing and promises to increase 
still further. Mr. Ernest Hart, editor of the British 
Medical Journal, upholds and magnifies the strictest 
canons of medical etiquette in relation to quacks, homco- 
paths, and secret remedies. 
THE KINDHEARTED SOUTH. 

“The burning of negroes” who have assaulted white 
women is attributed by Bishop Haygood to a temporary 
fit of “ emotional insanity,” which he is not disposed to 
condemn too severely. 

The Southern people are not cruel and never were. They 
are kindhearted people; good to one another and to all men. 
. .. They were kind to the negroes when they were slaves ; 
they are kind to them now. . . . But the Southern people are 
now and always have been most sensitive concerning the 
honour of their women—their mothers, wives, sisters, daughters. 
A single word questioning the purity of Southern women has 
cost many a man his life. 

If only the educated negroes who, except in the rarest 
instances, never commit crimes against virtue, and if only 
the Northerners would denounce these crimes as thev 
now denounce lynchings, both class of offences would 
become as rare as in the days of slavery. Mr. Charles H. 
Smith alleges that too much education has ruined the 
negro for manual training, which is his only resource, and 
declares that “the negro will have to be disfranchised 
and a separate code enacted, that will fit him.” “The 
tendency everywhere is for the whites to rent out their 
farms and move to the towns, where they can safely 
educate their children,” and the friction between the two 
races is growing to an ominous pitch. 

HAVE “ REAL WAGES” RISEN ? 

Colonel Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labour, presents important generalisations concerning 
“Cheaper Living and the Rise of Wages,” which he has 
drawn from a recent Government report on wholesale 
prices and wages during the years 1840 to 1891. He 
finds in a general comparison that wages, considered 
relatively to the importance of one industry to all 
industries, stood at 82°5 in 1840, at 155-6 in 1866, and 
at 168°6 in 1891 relatively to 100 in 1860, and that the 
prices of 223 commodities entering into consumption, on 
the basis of the importance of each article in proportion 
to the importance of all, have risen from 97°7 in 1840, 
relatively to 100 in 1860, to 187.7 in 1866, and fallen 
from 100 in 1860 to 94°4 in 1891; 
the conclusion being positive and absolute that, while the 
percentage of increase in prices rose in 1866 to a point far 
beyond the increase of wages, prices have now fallen to a 

oint lower, on the whole, than they were in 1840, and wages 
iave risen even above the high point they reached in 1866 
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The inevitable conclusion is said to be that 
whenever the prices of commodities rise, they rise higher 
relatively than does the price of labour, and that when prices 
go down, they go down much lower relatively than does the 
price of labour, which remains ordinarily very nearly at its 
inflated price. 

“CHICAGO AS A LITERARY AND ART CENTRE.” 

Mr. Hamlin Garland proclaims “ The Literary Emanci- 
pation of the West.” 

Boston has lost its high place. New York to-day claims to 
be and is the literary centre of America. . . . Henceforward 
New York and not Boston is to be the great dictator of 
American literature. ... And yet New York is in danger of 
assuming too much... . New York, like Boston, is too near 
London and Paris to be American. It is not in touch with 
the West. It is losing touch with the people. Chicago is 
much more American, notwithstanding its foreign population. 
... The rise of Chicago as a literary and art centre is a 
question only of time, and of a very short time, for the Colum- 
bian Exposition has taught her her own capabilities in some- 
thing higher than business. The founding of vast libraries 
and universities and art museums is the first formal step, the 
preparation stage; expression will follow swiftly. Magazines 
and publishing-houses are to come. The writers have already 
risen 

The East considered itself English in general character... 
As a matter of fact, the West is not English. The North- 
west is more largely Teutonic and Scandinavian... The 
literature rising from these people will not be English. It 
will be something new; it will be and ought to be American 
—that is to say, a new composite... . There is coming in 
this land the mightiest assertion in art of the rights of man 
and the glory of the physical universe ever made in the world. 
. .. Weare standing for a literature which shall rise above 
culture, above library centres and literary masters, to sincerity 
of accent and to native democracy of sentiment, and, above 
all, to creative candour, \ 

WHY LONDON IS THE WORLD’S FINANCIAL CENTRE. 

Mr. I. L. Rice objects to managers of “ public business ” 
claiming a “right to steal,’ which no one would allow in 
private life. He characterises free coinage of silver, anti- 
railroad legislation, and similar measures as simply 
robbery. He contrasts English public life :— 

London is the financial centre of the world, not only because 
of its location, but because it is known that there honesty 
pervades public financial affairs; that public obligations are 
sure to be met; that mortgages are safe from violation; and 
that the internal affairs of public corporations are expected to 
be administered for the benefit of shareholders and ercditors. 

SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES. 

Professor R. O. Doremus declares from lengthened 
expericnce of chemical criminal investigations, as “a 
reasonable conclusion,” “that there is no poison to 
which the public has access that cannot be detected.” 
“ The metallic poisons can be detected, by our improved 
methods of research, years, yes, centuries after death, if 
the body has been protected from mingling with the 
soil.” Mr. E. 8. Holden, director of Lick Observatory, 
discusses and approves Professor Vogel’s explanation of 
“the wonderful new star of 1892,” which increased in 
brilliancy sixteenfold in two days, and then after an 
interval of disappearance reappeared a nebula. 

Atalanta. 

Tue attempt to make Wagner's drama understood by the 
average man or woman is successfully undertaken by 
Mr. Farquharson Sharp. A synopsis of Der Ring des Nibe- 
Jungen is rendered in stirring prose. ‘ Warwick Castle,” 
in yee “Stately Homes of England” Series, is well illus- 
trated. 
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The London Quarterly Review. 


Tue first place is awarded to a depreciatory review of 
<* modern Congregational theology,” as set forth in “ Faith 
and Criticism.” This is described as “a disappointing 
book,” whose “chief lack” is “the absence of a clear 
vindication of Scripture as the sufficient and authoritative 
guide.” “ The Apostolic Succession ” is severely criticised, 
as leading logically to “ materialistic magic,” but hopes are 
cherished that “the experimental religion of our high 
Anglican brethren will one day burst the bonds ” of this 
theory. “The Methodist Agitation of 1835 ” forms the sub- 
ject of a retrospect highly unfavourable to the projects of 
the reformers. “An English Ultra-montane Philoso- 
pher” is the late W. G. Ward, who is described by the 
reviewer as having done “a greater service than any 
man of his generation ” “for tne theistic controversy.” 
Of the non-theological articles, the most attractive 
article is an appreciation of “Three poets of the 
younger generation ”—William Watson, Norman Gale, 
and Arthur Symons, “Early English Literature” 
is a review of Rev. Stopford Brooke’s “ History.” 
‘There are also memorial reviews of Lord Sherbrooke and 
of J. Addington Symonds’s “ Life in the Swiss Highlands.” 
“The Future of British Agriculture” is suggestively and 
hopefully treated, “an alleviation from the excessive 
taxation imposed upon the agricultural for the benefit of 
the industrial community ” being put forward, however, 
as “at present the only remedy for agricultural depres- 
sion.” 


The Dublin Review. 


TuenrE is not a little variety of historical and present- 
day interest mingled with the more solid theological 
contents of this Review. “The Eucharistic Congress at 
Jerusalem,” where the Pope for the first time consented 
to be represented along with dignitaries of the Oriental 
Churches, is reviewed by Lady Herbert, who states as 
one of its two great results “a strong and sensible move- 
ment towards the union of the separated Churches.” She 
urges the clamant need of such reunion, for—Protestants 
will be interested to hear—-the Russian official Church is 
threatened with extinction by reason of its fifteen 
millions of Dissenters. “The Protestant universities 
train the greater number” of the priests in the Greek 
Church, and the leaven of Protestantism is rapidly 
spreading in the Balkan provinces, in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria. That Anglicans are not to be included in the 
projected reunion appears in the Rev. J. D. Breen’s 
vehement denunciation of “ Rome's Tribute to Anglican 
Orders.” Professor De Harley attributes “ the propaga- 
tion of Islam” in old times to force, in modern times to 
its simplicity, easy ethics, and sensuous heaven. He 
calls for “a general union of all Christian powers ” against 
it. Miss Clerke graphically epitomises the story of Father 
Ohrwalder’s captivity under the Mahdi. Rey. E. C. Butler 
claims that Bishop Lightfoot’s version of early Christianity 
establishes “St. Peter’s primacy, his connection with the 
Roman Church as bishop, the primacy of that Church 
from the dawn of Christian history.” Rev. F. D. Gasquet 
brings forward much contemporary evidence to prove 
that during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
religious instruction imparted by the Church was far 
superior to what Protestant historians have generally 
made it out to be. 


Great Thoughts gives a brief biography of Mrs. Glad- 
stone, with a portrait, an interview with Mr. Barry Pain, 
and a number of other features of interest. 
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The Strand. 

Tue illustrated interview with the Lord Mayorof London 
is much more interesting than the average of such 
articles. The many engravings of rooms in the Mansion 
House will make people acquainted with the residence of 
what ought to be the Civic King of London. The chapter 
on “Ears” is curious. The selection for iilustration is 
certainly catholic. Surely never before have Cicero and 
Charlotte Yonge, Swinburne and Cardinal Manning, Miss 
Fortescue and Queen Victoria, served to illustrate one 
article. Paul Hardy contributes a capital translation of 
Jules Claretie’s “ Last Tramp.” 


The Idler. 

Conan Doyte writes a most gruesome story, “ The Case 
of Lady Sannox,” which everybody is certain to read and 
then wish they hadn’t. E. W. Hornung brings us another 
bride fron the bush. His writings are always fresh and 
unconventional. Philip Bourke Marston has a pathetic 
sub-humorous poem of “ Poet and Cobbler.” The inter- 
view with George Meredith is chiefly valuable for a fine 
pencil drawing of the novelist’s head, and for the evi- 
dence that the American appreciation of his writings is 
returned by him in warm admiration of the American 
people. The article on Father Ignatius is noticed 
elsewhere. 


The Woman at Home. 


THE second number of the Woman at Home is amarkel 
advance upon the first. The Duchess of Connaught is 
the subject of a very appreciative sketch. Baroness von 
Yedlitz tells “ How I Brought Liszt to London.” The 
page of “ Confessions” by Sir Edwin Arnold is character- 
istically modest. His favourite occupation is “ Being 
useful,” as distinguished from his “ Favourite pastime, 
Work,” while his “ Favourite Holiday Resort” is “The 
Globe.” The article on Lady Charles Beresford is noticed 
in another place. 


The Review of the Churches. 

Tue October number is varied, fresh, and well up- 
to-date. Dr. Gilbert’s account of the Parliament of 
Religions is noticed elsewhere. The Parish Councils 
Bill is the subject of a Round Table Conference, in 
which par is taken by Rev. A. R. Buckland, editor 
of the fecord, and chief promoter of the clerical agi- 
tation about the Bill, as well as by such hearty 
supporters of Mr. Fowler’s measure as Revs. Charles 
Williams, C. A. Berry, and J. Frome Wilkinson. If is 
evident that the principal battle will be over the adminis- 
tration of the parish doles. ‘The official vindication of 
Dr. Kate Bushnell and Mrs. Andrews on the Cantonments 
question gives Dr. Lunn an opportunity for driving home 
certain salutary truths on “ missions and morals,”—which 
he does con amore. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 

THEATRE-GOERS may be interested to read the descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ How a Play is Produced ”—not from the brain of 
the author, but its mechanical setting and accessories. 
The endless rehearsals in silent unlit theatres, the making 
and altering of scenery and properties, the thousand and 
one details to be arranged before ever the play comes 
before the public, ought to convince stage-struck youths 
that an actor's life is very far from being all “ beer and 
skittles.” 
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WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT. 


TE new Christmas number of the Art Journal, better 
known as the “Art Annual,” deals with an unusually 
interesting artist and his work—William Holman Hunt, 
by Archdeacon Farrar and Mrs. Meynell. 


THE ARTIST. 


Writing of Mr. Holman Hunt the artist, Mrs. Meynell 
says :— 

The history of Mr. 
Holman Hunt in his 
youth is the history of 
the movement which 
bore the oft-misrepre- 
sented name of pre- 
Raphaelitism. Mr. 
Holman Hunt was pre- 
Raphaelitism, and 
what he was he has 
remained. . . Ina sense 
his youth has never 
ceased. At the end of 
this year, 1893, he is at 
work upon that very 
design of’ the “Lady 
of Shalott” for which 
he made the first study 
when the Tennyson 
romance was young. 


When Mr. Holman 
Hunt began to work 
on actual Scripture 
subjects in actual 
Scripture scenes, he 
left England _ per- 
suaded that the 
principles he had 
tested by labour and 
thought through a 
number of years 
might be applied 
more largely in re- 
ligious art. He re- 
members now with 
surprise that this 
religious work 
awakened no kind of 
interest among the 
members of his’ 
church at home. 
“The Light of the 
World” was bought 
by a printer, and 
“ The Finding of the 
Saviour in the 
Temple” bya brewer. 

At the middle 
period of his life Mr. Holman Hunt made the East much 
his home. “His pictures,” adds Mrs. Meynell in econ- 
clusion, “ were the work of years crowded with intense 
activity. He spent his life and strength over ‘The 
Shadow of Death.’” 








HIS PICTURES. 

Part IT. of the “ Annual” is devoted to Mr. Holman 
Hunt's pictures, and is contributed by Archdeacon Farrar, 
who writes as one of the multitude, desiring simply to 





STUDY FOR “THE SHADOW OF DEATH.” 


point to qualities and meanings which are not beyond tly 
reach of any intelligent student, and to tell others what 
he himself has seen in the pictures. It would be impos 

sible here to quote from the descriptions of all the pictures 
thus dealt with by Archdeacon Farrar: “A Converted 
British Family Sheltering a Christian Missionary from 
the Persecution of the Druids,” “ The Hireling Shepherd, 
“The Wandering Sheep,” “The Awakened Conscience.’ 
“The Light of th 
World,” “The Scape 
goat,’ “The Finding 
of the Saviour in th: 
Temple,” ‘‘Th 
Triumph of the Inno- 
cents,” ‘‘Christ 
Among the Doctors,” 
“May Day on Mag- 
dalen , Tower,” and 
“The Shadow ot 
Death;” but the 
following notes will 
give some idea of thi 
interesting letter- 
press supplied by 
Archdeacon Farrar. 





DIFFICULTIES IN 
PALESTINE. 

In order to paint 
“The Finding of th« 
Saviour in the Tem- 
ple” Mr. Holman 
Hunt, in 1854, sailed 
to Egypt, and thenex 
to Palestine. For 
the group of Jewish 
doctors he desired 
to find the most 
suitable models 
among the leading 
modern Rabbis at 
Jerusalem. But 
these authorities 
entirely mistook his 
object. They re- 
garded him as a pro- 
pagandist of — the 
mission to the Jews, 
refused to sit to him, 
and even excommu- 
nicated those who 
were willing to go to 
his studio. When 
he did at last per- 
suade a few of them 
to become his models, 
they were so worried by their companions that they soon 
left off sitting, and the painter’s labour was thrown away 
But his heart and soul were entirely in his subject, and 
he had that invincible “ genius for taking pains” which 
he has ascribed to his friend Rossetti. The difficulty 
with the Rabbis was partly overcome by the kind 











intervention of Mr. F. D. Mocatta, but the picture of 


Christ and the Virgin had to be postponed till the rest 
was finished. Mr. Hunt’s object was not merely to get 
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Orientals as models, but to show the old Jewish life as 
nearly as possible as it actually was. 
“THE SHADOW OF DEATH.” 

In this picture, exhibited in 1874, Mr. Hunt has carried 
a step farther his purpose of depicting, as far as possible, 
Bible subjects amid their actual surroundings. 

It is one of the pictures in which Art has tried to answer 
the question of the unspiritual Nazarenes, “Is not this the 
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The accessories, however, are only the merest framework of 
the central thought. Mr. Hunt has endeavoured to set before 
us Jesus in His humanity, Jesus as He lived unknown. 
unnoticed, a poor and humble labourer in the common lot of 
the vast majority of the human race, glorifying life simply as 
life, labour simply as labour. And, therefore, Mr. Hunt 
has not painted a being irradiated with aureoles and 
nimbus. . . . Christ has been toiling for long hours at the 
manual labour which He exalted, and the evening has come. 





DRAYCOTT LODGE: MR. 


carpenter?” So far as I know there has not been one other 
attempt in Art to paint Jesus as a young man, exercising the 
humble trade in the village of Nazareth, by which He glorified 
labour for all time. He alone has had the strong simple faith 
which led him to choose as a subject “ the Lord of Time and 
all the worlds,” working for His daily bread in the occupation 
of a Galilean artisan. Mr. Hunt studied every detail, every 
accessory on the spot. He went to Bethlehem to examine 
types of face, because it is said that there the inhabitants 
recall in some features the traditional beauty of the House of 
David. He painted the interiors of carpenters’ shops both at 
Nazareth and at Bethlehem. 





HOLMAN HUNT’S HOUSE. 


He has risen to uplift His arms in the attitude of prayer; 
His eyes are turned heayenwards, His lips are open in 
supplication. Mary is kneeling at His right, fondly opening 
the coffer which contains the gifts of gold and frankincense 
and myrrh. . But suddenly looking up, she has caught 
sight of a shadow on the wall, and it has transfixed her with 
awe and terrible forebodings. For what she sees is the 
shadow of death, and the shadow of a death by crucifixion. 


The picture was purchased by Messrs. Agnew, and 


some years later presented by them to the Manchester 
Art Gallery. 
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530 . THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


OTHER ART MAGAZINES. 

Tur Art Journal maintains its high reputation under 
Mr. David Croal Thomson's editorship. The Magazine of 
Art, which has been in existence fifteen years, has just 
begun a new volume, with the price raised to 1s. 4d. 
Three plates are to be given henceforth, a photogravure 
or an etching as frontispiece, and two other plates, all 
executed by the best processes of the day. Printing in 
colour is also to be a special feature. 

The Studio remains as interesting as it was when 
the first number made its appearance in April, with 
Mr. Gleeson White as editor. It is a mid-monthly, and 
the October part is an excellent special arts-and-crafts 
number. 

The Quarterly Illustrator is an American art magazine, 
also started this year. It surveys the work done each 
quarter in the way of illustrating; and gives a repre- 
sentative selection from all the great illustrated periodicals, 
with critical notices of magazine illustrators. 

The Art Amateur is another capital American art 
magazine. It is devoted more especially to the interests 
of the amateur, an important feature being the coloured 
plates for copying. There is also an English edition 
published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran and Co. 


The Pall Mail Magazine. 

Mr. A. H. Savage Lanpor writes of his travels among 
the Ainu, the “monkey-like,”’ “ dog-like,” “ bear-like,” 
aborigines of Japan, who are slowly becoming extinct. 
They now only number about eight thousand. “Some of 
the strange peculiarities of the Ainu are their extreme 
hairiness all over the body, the immense length of their 
arms and toes.” They rank very low in the scale of 
human development. They are extremely good-natured 
and gentle, but from our moral point of view, they 
have no morals at all! They possess no laws and 
marriages are in no way regulated. They are poly- 
gamists, and they have no religion beyond a very perfect 
form of Totemism, the central point of that belief 
being their own descent from the “bear.” The 
article, which is well-illustrated, is rich in information. 
“Stray Echoes from Friedrichsruh” reproduce the life 
of the German ex-Chancellor as country squire, and the 
portraits of him are very fine. In “The Sere, the Yellow 
Leaf,” Sarah Grand concludes a painful lesson on the 
apples of Sodom, to which the life of a society beauty 
turns when the inevitable old-age overtakes her. If any 
one is fired by a desire to catch giraffes he will, in Mr. 
H. A. Bryden’s article, find all necessary directions, and 
a large amount of information on the subject. 





The Century. 

THE illustrations this month are scarcely up to the 
usual high standard. Mr. C. W. Allers’s portrait of the 
old man Bismarck, seated by the table with his pipe 
and his newspaper, is very fine. It accompanies Miss 
Kinnicutt’s account of her visit to Friedrichsruh, which is 
n ticed elsewhere. Josiah Flynt’s experiences among 
American tramps are set off with some vivid engravings by 
Mr. J. 0. Lucas and M. Frantschold. But Mr. G. W. 
Elwards’s quaint pictures of “the factions of Kitwyk ” 
foim the gem of the magazine. ‘There is the wonted 


admirable varicty of reading matter. ‘“ Taking Napoleon 
to St. Helena” finds notice on another page. So does 
Emerson’s poem “ To Lowell on his fortieth birthday.” A 
lecture by Lowell appears on “ Humour, Wit, Fun, 
and Satire.” It describes Cervantes as “beyond all 
question, the greatest of humourists,” and declares Don 
Quixote to be * the everlasting type of the disappointment 
which sooner or later always overtakes the man whio 
attempts to accomplish ideal good by material means.” 
Miss Virginia Vaughan tells the life-story of “George 
Michel, the painter of Montmartre,” and remarks of hiin 
as a rare feat that he did “his greatest work from sixty- 
five to eighty, and merely for the delight it afforded him, 
without any of the incitements either of ambition or of 
necessity.” The “ Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth” 
are presented by his friend, Mr. Bispham, in a somewhat 
desultory fashion. 





The English Illustrated. 

Tue frontispiece is a fine portrait of the late Surgeon- 
Major Parke. This faces an article by Herbert Ward, 
entitled “Martyrs to a New Crusade,” which contains 
extremely laudatory obituary notices, with excellent por- 
traits of Major Barttelot, Mr. Jameson, Captain Stairs and 
Captain Nelson. Mr, Andrew Lang contributes reminis- 
cences of Balliol College. 

“ The Shooting Season at Sandringham ” is illustrated 
by a series of portraits—that almost verge on caricature 
—of the Prince of Wales as sportsman. Mr. Clement 
Scott gives us a very unflattering picture of the Japanese 
Girls. ‘“ The most over-praised and over-rated people in 
the world,” “ shuffling, undersized, featureless dolls, cobby 
in shape, as fat as dumplings, and without a trace of 
grace in movement or carriage ”—are some of the compli- 
ments he bestows on the Japanese. In Mr. Scott’s excuse 
it must be noted that he visited Japan in the early spring 
when he quivered under the bitterest N.E. wind he had 
ever endured. 





Harper’s. 

Epwin Lorp WEEKES concludes his papers of Persian 
travel “From Tabreez to Ispahan.” Ispahan itself is 
worthy in its Oriental magnificence and uncleanness 
to be the home of the “Thousand and One Nights.” 
On all sides of it stand the ruins of magnificent 
palaces and gateways set in gardens of rank luxuri- 
ance. Much of its vanished splendour lies at the 
door of Jenghis Khan Timour and other invaders. 
The College of the Dervishes, besides gorgeous archi- 
tecture, white marble-faience, carved wood, has _ its 
door encrusted with silver, richly wrought. Terrible 
experiences of cholera and fever were endured by the 
travellers, which at last ended, as all the world knows, 
in the death from typhoid of Mr. Theodore Child. 

Colonel Dodge this month deals with riders of Turkey 
in his series of horses of all lands. Some engravings of 
the Sultan’s famous white Arabs are given. 

Mr. Arthur Symons writes of the Decadent Movement 
in Literature. He describes Impressionism and Symbolism 
as the two main branches of that movement, both seeking 
after the very essence of truth—la Verité vraie. 

Portraits are given of the Apostles of the new move- 
ment—Paul Verlaine, Maeterlinek, ete. The illustrations 
are scarcely up to the usual average. 
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“THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY MAN.” 

Tnis delightful little book* is an aftermath of the news- 
paper controversy which took place last year on the 
question, “Is Christianity played out?” It will be 
remembered that Mr. Le Gallienne was one of those who 
then took up the cudgels in behalf of what was called 
“ essential Christianity.” In these pages he develops and 
strengthens the position he then assumed, and calls the 
result “ Religio Scriptoris.” And a very charming and 
altogether noteworthy thing this result is. Mere undog- 
matic Christianity some people will call it, and indeed 
there is nothing about it that is new—only a very vivid 
and penetrating restatement of well worn truths. But, for 
all that, the book is a fine spiritual tonic, and the devout 
strenuousness of Mr. Le Gallienne is altogether refreshing, 
in comparison with the languid agnosticism which only 
too often passes for the religion of a literary man. 
Perhaps the chief charm of the book is its careful 
attention to perspective in religious things. Mr. Le 
Gallienne is a sworn foe both of the dogmatist and the 
sentimentalist. He has scant respect for the creeds and 
churches of modern Christendom. But he so restates 
and rearranges the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
that his religion appears a great deal more Christ-like 
than that of most of those who profess and call themselves 
Christians. His doctrine of the “ Relative Spirit” and 
the distinction he draws between what is provincial and 
what is universal in religion is a very necessary one, and 
is at the foundation of his whole position. 

It is under the guidance of this “ Relative Spirit ”— 
which is not a “ familiar,” but simply a way of looking at 
things in their true proportion—that Mr. Le Gallienne 
declares that the vital question for this modern world is 
not as of old, What is truth? but rather, What is sin? 
After a pregnant discussion he gives the following answer 
to the question, which shows at once how widely he 
differs from, and how nearly he approximates to, the 
orthodox Christian position. “Generally stated I would 
define sin as that which in any time or country, or under 
whatsoever conditions or outward appearances, means the 
living by the lower instead of the higher side of our 
natures.” It is a little difficult to reconcile our author’s dis- 
cussion of sin with his doctrine of free will, and probably 
he would say that it is not necessary to attempt to do so. 
He is not a theologian but a literary man, and so may be 
suffered to say that we have more to gain by losing our 
free will than by keeping it. As with free will, so with 
the Hereafter. It does not matter whether we believe in 
it or not. “Those who want to believe in a future life 
can doso. No philosopher can rob them of it, and pro- 
bably the arguments are the stronger on the side of belief. 
Even if it be an illusion, illusion, as we have said, is one 
of life’s methods.” 

It may be thought that this eviscerates Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s religion of all that is really religious. But a 
further dip into his book corrects this impression. We 
have no space to discuss his treatment of “ Essential 
Christianity,” “Dogma and Symbolism,” and “The Reli- 
gious Senses.” <A few extracts will serve to show the 
trend of thought, though no mere extracts can give an 
adequate idea of the spirit in which Mr. Le Gallienne deals 
with his subject. Speaking of Christ he says: “ The sig- 
nificance of Christ as a historical figure is not so much that 
He was the prophet of any absolutely new religious 
institutions, as that He gathered up into one masterful 
synthesis those that had enjoyed but an isolated expression 
aforetime. The intense spirituality of the Hebrew; the 








* «The Religion of a Literary Man,” by Richard Le Gallienne. (London: 
Elkin Mathews and Johu Lane.) 3s. 6d. net. 
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impassioned self-annihilation of the Hindoo; the joyous 
naturalism of the Greek; He combined all these in an 
undreamed of unity, and gave to it the impetus of His 
own masterful, emotional individuality.” “ We have been 
told that the world has tried the Gospel of Christ and 
found it wanting. The world has never tried the Gospel 
of Christ, and in this nineteenth century of the so-called 
Christian era, it has yet to begin.” 

The following sentenees are characteristic. ‘Catho- 
licism is simply average humanity in a surplice— 
that is the secret of its hold upon the world.’ “ Self- 
sacrifice is no ideal dream of a gentle soul, it is seen to 
be a condition of man’s happiness evolved by nature for 
herself out of the depths of her own rough heart; and if 
from the stern strife of conflicting needs so fair a flower 
has come, how true seems the intuition of the mystic, 
that God Himself may after all be Love.” “Truth 
always comes, as Christ came, in the garb of absolute 
simplicity. He seems a mere child. a peasant person. 
The learned doctors will have none of him. Love God and 
love one another! Is that all? That we have known 
from our youth up. Yet there is nothing else to say.” 

It is easy to object that all this is poetry rather than 
theology, but it is a good religion for all that. And if 
this is the religion of literary men, all we can say is, 
would there were more of it! 


**THE COMING RELIGION.” 


Tue manufacture of religions is evidently a thriving 
modern industry. Its output, if one may judge from 
current periodical literature, is remarkably large. Perhaps 
of all magazines, the Arena has the greatest stock of this 
commodity on hand. Secarcely a number passes without 
announcing the new theology, the new church, the new 
religion which is to eclipse all its predecessors, and to bring 
the millennium within measurable distance. In the October 
issue, the editor himself, Mr. B. 0. Flower, contributes 
his prophecy—happily soberer and less arrogant than the 
average. He recalls the “ great revelations of our day” 
—the progress in physical science, and notably the general 
adoption of the evolution theory,—archzeological research, 
with the light its discoveries have shed on Old and New 
Testaments,—the disclosure to the West of the ancient reli- 
gions of the far East, with the noble ethical teachings of the 
Avesta, the Rig Veda, and the Buddhist Bible,—the ready 
intercommunication of persons and ideas due to modern 
facilities of travel, press, post and telegraph, which jostle 
together the professors of a dozen different religions in the 
Midway Plaisance of the Chicago Fair,—and the new 
psychical research, resulting in “Christian science,” 
mental healing, and theosophy :— 

It is no exaggeration to say we are living in a new world, 
and he who would help mankind in any vital way must 
recognise this truth. This is precisely what the earnest 
thinkers among the theologians, who have embraced what is 
known as the Higher Criticism, appreciate. . . . To them the 
Creator is no longer the God of a peculiar people, with an ear 
for ages deaf to the ery of earth’s teeming millions, but in 
Him they behold the love and life-essence of the universe. 
Instead of a greatly magnified man, they see a wise, order- 
loving, and conscious Energy, which through the tireless ages, 
step by step, leads life from the lowest forms on to heayen- 
aspiring man. To them, in the light of to-day, religion 
reflects the sanity of the Infinite... . / And because these 
scholars are walking hand in hand into the larger truth which 
God has given to the world to-day, they will succeed, and their 
success means far more than the triumph of a faction. It will 
mark a higher altitude in the religious development of the 
world. It will usher in an era of peace in place of the terrible 





strife of the past. 
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ROYAL ROADS TO LEARNING. 





TWO EXPERIMENTS: ‘‘ABBOTSHOLME” AND ‘BEDALES.” 


LONG with other signs which are now visible of a 
fo\ stirring among the dry bones of education, two 
. schools have lately been founded on somewhat 

novel lines, embodying in several respects what may be 
called Review oF REVIEWS 


swing at the school for the teaching of French and Ger- 
man. Allied with these reforms in method is the doing 
away With the system of narrow competitive cram under 
which Latin Grammar and other things, excellent in 

themselves (science, for 





principles, One of these, 
Abbotsholme, was founded 
five or six years ago, and, 
under the vigorous and en- 
thusiastic care of Dr. Cecil 
Reddie, the headmaster and 
founder, is now an assured 
success. Bedales, which 
‘was founded only last year 
by Mr. J. H. Badley, for- 
merly Dr. Reddie’s assis- 
tant-master, and like him 
an educational enthusiast 
of strong practical bent, 
promises apparently no less 
well. The two schools are 





instance, in many so-called 
modern schools or “modern 
sides” of classical ones), 
are to monopolise an 
English boy's best learning 
years, to the practical ex- 
clusion of all knowledge or 
interest about the great 
facts of his own country, 
past and present, here ani 
over seas. This blunder 
is doomed. Nationa! 
patriotism is worthy of « 
place among the schoo! 
subjects of the new era. 








quite independent, and to 
some extent each has its 
own lines; but they both set in the forefront the 
principles to which I referred. Among these is the 
recognition that half our old teaching methods are as 
obsolete as the stage coach. In our days, educationalists 
have begun to learn their business afresh, studying it 
from the point of view 


ABBOTSHOLME FROM MONKESCLOWNHOLME. 


Another impulse of the 
times, equally healthy, is 
the instinct of escaping 
from the eternal rouna of factories, machines, and 
machine-made education, with its competitive indi- 
vidualism, to the atmosphere of manual crafts and 
outdoor industries. Dr. Reddie and Mr. Badley 
maintain that, at most schools, the alternative is 
between book com- 





not of the teacher [puss 

merely but of the fame . 
taught. The result of  |Fe* ¢ 
this is the develop- (im 

ment of systems like - 
the Kindergarten, 
Sloyd, Tonic Sol - fa, 
and M, Gouin’s, and 
the free use of models, 
games, and the magic 
lantern for the pur- 
poses of work as well 
as play. Dr. Reddie 
and Mr. Badley are 
strong on Reform of 
Educational Methods, 








petition and games 
competition, and 
that even our good 
British sports, witl 
their possibilities 
for bringing out the 
spirit of co-operativ« 
comradeship, tend to 
become a sort of spe- 
cialised class - amuse- 
ment,as if cricket wer 
the only kind of work 
a gentleman could 
properly do with his 
hands. Mr. Ruskin 
with his road-making 








on the plan of enroll- 
ing eye and hand 
along with ear as the 
schoolmaster’s Triple Alliance, and calling nothing 
common or childish which may help to interest a child 
and make him catch some notion of what his teacher 
is driving at. Our articles on M. Gouin’s method 
appeared when Bedales was being organised, and one 
of Mr. Badley’s assistants went to Paris to learn the 
method from M. Gouin himself. It is now in full 


BEDALES: THE SCHOOL, NORTH FACE. 


and weaving, Edward 
Carpenter with his 
market-gardening, 
Mr. Gladstone with his tree-felling, should highly 
approve the way in which at these schools gardening 
and carpentry and the like are put into the regula: 
day’s programme. 

In some photographs which have been sent me, 
Abbotsholme boys are seen building a cricket pavilion, 
a boat, a dove-cot; Bedales boys bridging a lake 
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draining the football field, 
digging a garden bed. 
One breezy photograph 
shows the Abbotsholme 
boys bringing the hay 
harvest home, in fine 
old style, with harp, sack- 
but, psaltery and all kinds 
of music. The idea is 
that the varied day with 
its alternations of manual 
and brain work and games, 
and social recreations in 
the evening, is so interest- 
ing that the youngsters 
need less driving during 
the brief hours at the desk, 
Very brief these seem, 
compared to the vsual 
time-table; but then both 
Abbotsholme and Bedales 
disavow any wish to be a 
wheel in the great “ Com- 
petition Mill,” the pivots 
of which are scholar- 
ships and money prizes, 
Marks and prizes, by the 
way, are dispensed with 
at both schools, and 
I am assured that their 
presence is not at all 
missed. 

But of those points 
which deserve special 


mention in these pages, perhaps the chief is what I 
may call the Anti-obscurantism of both these schools 
on the great character question, 


Both assert 
strongly the 
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ABBOTSHOLME;: BUILDING THE PIGEON-HOUSE. 
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How the special dangers 
and difficulties to which 
growing boys are open 
are slurred over at the 
average public school is a 
commonplace, It was il- 
lustrated incidentally in 
the libel case, Gatty +. 
Farquharson, the other 
day. Things may not be 
be quite so bad as they 
were made out by a re- 
cent writer in the New 
Review; but from Dr. 
Welldon’s reply, equally 
with the article itself, it 
was clear that in the 
hushing-up policy, as in 
other things, headmasters 
are apt to follow instead 
of leading the average 
British worshipper at the 
shrine of Ydgrun. How 
absurd it is to herd boys 
together on the barrack 
system, away from all 
home and womanly in- 
fluences, and then to 
affect to be shocked at 
some of the worse fea- 
tures of barrack life re- 
producing themselves! 
Not a word is said frankly 
recognising the boy’s dif- 


ficulties and temptations: Bjirnson’s bold advocacy of 
simple lessons in physiology would be scouted out of 


court, and then, when a scandal comes out, a scapegoat 


or so is made 
—often some 








school mas- 
ter’s duty to 
look after 
Character 
equally with 
Mind or 
Body. No 
school on 
earth can 
make up for 
the want of 
a good home 
in this re- 
spect. But it 
is something 
to have the 
importance 
of the thing 
practically 
recognised, 








wretched 
youth more 
sinned a- 
gainst than 
sinning, who 
is ruined for 
life to bolster 
up the great 


silence—and 
everything 
goes on as 
before. At 
the present 
day happily 
the braver 
and moreear- 
nest school- 








THE BEDALES WORKSHOP, 


masters are 
beginning to 


conspiracy of 
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rebel against old superstitions in this matter, and there in daily contact with the boys. For any further informa- 
is a refreshingly healthy tone about the pronouncements tion about the educational views of Dr. Reddie or of Mr. 


out Rae 





ABBITSHOLME: BATHING IN THE DOVE, ABBOTSHOLME: BOATING ON THE DOVE. 


of Abbotsholme and Bedales on the subject—the latter Badley, I must refer my readers to the writings of those 
school, by the way, making a special point of the inclu- gentlemen themselves. Abbotsholme is near Rocester. 
sion of several women among the staff of trained teachers Derbyshire; Bedales near Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 




















BEDALES: THE HALL. 
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WHAT 


IS EDUCATION? 





A LECTURE BY 


I am here by invitation of my old pupil, your Head Master, 
and of yourselves, in the hope of being able to give some 
information, guidance, and advice which may be useful to you 
as learners. Aristotle teaches us that there are three requisites 
for a speaker’s deserving belief—évvoa, ppdvnois, apern, Which 
I would freely translate: “prudence in choosing the right 
topics, ability to satisfy his hearers that his aims are pure and 
unselfish, and to convince them that he has their interest at 
heart.” 

I have one disagreeable thing to say—I will get it over and 
done with. The writing of your invitation and of your 
signatures was not good enough. Do not underrate the 
importance of good handwriting. Every learner should 
systematically practise good readable handwriting. He should 
be able to read his own notes and common-place books as 
easily as print. The lines should be the proper distance apart, 
and the margin wide enough to allow the insertion of notes 
and references. Good writing is most important. It is useful 
whatever your future career—whether Law, Physic, or Divinity, 
Army, Navy, or Diplomacy, Oxford, Cambridge, or the Civil 
Service. I learned this a great many years ago from an order 
or instruction made by Lord Palmerston when he was at the 
Foreign Office. Examinations have to be gone through. It 
is no good for answers to be complete, terse, and accurate 
unless they are also readable. There is no need for a teacher 
to preach to a learner on the evils of ignorance—how the 
ignorant are at the mercy of the learned, how dull and sordid 
and grovelling are the lives of the ignorant. You asked me 
to come among you as a teacher; let me teach you what I 
ean in the time allotted me. 

I think the first thing that male me a teacher was my 
noticing, when a boy, how men and women read books and 
papers, and knew no more abont them when they had read 
them than they did before. They heard the Old Testament 
read out to them once a year, and the New Testament three 
times, and there were—and doubtless are—many good people 
who read a chapter of the Bible every night of their lives. 
Some of them, after many years, know little or nothing more 
about it than when they started. 

Lots of people seem to know nothing, and to want to know 
nothing; at any rate, they never show any wish to learn 
anything. I was once ina room where not one person could 
say where Droitwich was; once at a dinner of fourteen where 
only one besides myself knew in what county Salisbury was. 
I have asked, I believe, over a hundred times where Stilton is, 
and have been told twice. This when Stilton cheese was 
handed. I mention this to show the peculiar, conservative 
mental apathy of Englishmen: one would think people would 
not go on eating Stilton cheese for twenty or thirty or more 
years, and never ask where it was. Never be inattentive; 
never let things slip through your minds like water through a 
sieve.* Notice everything as you read. If you read a leader 
or article in a paper or magazine, and come to a French or 
German word of which you don’t know the meaning, never let it 
goby. Askas soon as you can; don't cultivate mental laziness. 
I will give you one or two more illustrations of this. I saw in 
a® magazine not long ago mention made of the three estates 
of the realm—Queen, Lords, and Commons. Neither writer 
or editor knew that the three estates are the Lords spiritual, 
the Lords temporal, and the Commons. A distinguished 
statesman not long ago gave the following quotation :— 

**T’m the blessed Glendoveer ; 
’Tis mine to speak, 'tis yours to hear.” 

which he said was from Thomas Moore. There are about as 
many mistakes as could be crammed into that number of words. 
It should have been, “I am a blessed Glendoveer,” ete. It 
is from the parody of Southey in “Rejected Addresses.” 
Nobody who knows Tom Moore calls him Thomas. Not long 
ago a most distinguished literary man—one to whom I would 
take off my hat—quoted from Rogers’ “ Satires” :— 

‘‘ladling from their several tubs, 

Stubbs praises Freeman, Freeman praises Stubbs.” 





* Bishop Butler’s ‘Introduction to Sermons.” 
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saying “praises” instead of “butters,” so that the joke 
of the tubs is lost. I read lately, “‘It’s the seasoning 
as does it,’ as the sausage maker in ‘ Pickwick’ said.” The 
only sausage maker in “Pickwick” is the master of the 
celebrated sassage factory who rashly converted hisself into 
sassages—as was found out by his trousers’ buttons. It was 
Mr. Brook the pieman, whose pies were all made of them 
noble animals, cats, and who could “make a weal a beef-steak 
or a beef-steak a kidney, or any one on ’em a matton, as the 
market changes and appetites wary.” For a reviewer of a 
new edition of the Waverley Novels in a first-rate daily paper 
to speak of Sir Edward instead of Sir Arthur Wardour (in the 
“ Antiquary”) is perhaps venial, but we cannot say that of a 
leader writer in another first-rate daily, who wrote :—* * You do 
not understand the beggarly trade you have chosen,’ said Mr. 
Osbaldistone to Frank in * Guy Munnering,” instead of “ Rob 
Roy.” Another quoted :—* There are two kinds of particularly 
bad witnesses: a reluctant witness, and a too-willing witness ; 
it was Mr. Winkle’s fate to tigure in both characters,” with 
Snodgrass substituted for Winkle—a very strange mistake, for 
Mr. Snodgrass’s examination is not given; and if there is any 
one piece in “ Pickwick” more likely than another to make a 
lasting mark on one’s memory, surely it is the account of Mr. 
Winkle in the witness-box. A distinguished officer wrote a 
letter to a daily, which had the honour of large print, in 
which he gavea quotation from Swift’s “ Directions to 
Servants” to Sydney Smith. Another wrote of Wegg (in 
“Our Mutual Friend”), and his liking for whiskey and water. 
I cannot remember that the word sausage-maker is used in 
“ Pickwick,” or whiskey in “Our Mutual Friend.” Wegg 
spoke to Mr. Venus of a glass of rum and water “ with a slice 
of lemon in it, to which you’re partial.” I could give more, 
but the aboye are enough. I had best not give too many. 
Each additional one increases the danger I incur of making a 
mistake myself. 

I once had a large class of very clever young men from the 
best public schools in England. (They are called public, 
I believe, because endowed with large ineomes which 
ought to be spent in the interest of the “Public,” and 
why “the Public” allow them to be misappropriated as 
they are is one of the things no fellow can make out.) Not 
one of them could read; é¢, there was no communication 
between their brains and the book. I told them to read 
first’ a bit of “Robinson Crusoe,” then Gulliver’s “ Voyage to 
Lilliput,” then “ Waverley.” I gave them examination 
papers on all, lectured them on their answers, and so literally 
taught them how to read. In the paper on “ Waverley” I 
asked a question involving knowledge of the Highland way of 
hunting deer at the time—making a circle or surround, and 
gradually making it smaller and smaller, till they were able 
to enclose and shoot a lot of deer. The Highland word for 
that surround is “ Trxcuen.” Not one did the question or had 
noted the meaning of “tinchel.” I told this story to two most 
distinguished Oxford scholars—men of European reputation— 
as a proof of habitual carelessness in reading. I saw them 
exchange guilty looks, and said, “ You neither of you know.” 
They laughed, and admitted that they had read “ Waverley,” 
and did not know; the fact being that they read carefully 
only the books relating to their special subjects. Had that 
word occurred in Aristotle or Plato they would have told me 
in a minute. This is a specially good illustration, because 
almost everybody who has read anything at all has read 
Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” In the description there of the 
battle of Beal’ an Duine we read :— 

We'll quell the savage mountaineer 
As their tinchel cows the game. 

They come as fleet as forest deer ; 
We'll drive them back as tame. 


I judge that even the cheapest editions have a note explaining 
tinchel. The moral is, cultivate the habit of reading care- 
fully, and read only books worth it. I am not claiming to be 
less guilty than other readers, but the same rule holds good all 
round: the best general is the one who makes the fewest 











mistakes. I have given you examples of carelessness—mis- 
uotations in newspapers and magazines. I hope no one will 
find reason for saying “ Physician, heal thyself!” 

I was lucky enough to be at a school where the head 
master did not grudge the trouble of setting examination 
papers and looking over and correcting the mistakes and 
omissions, and I was lucky enough to go to the same college in 
the same year and term with one of the most wonderful men 
and scholars that ever lived—who possessed this power of 
verbal accuracy and of sifting all the wheat out of books as he 
read, and of rejecting the chaff and padding—I mean my late 
dear friend C. 8. C.—Charles Stuart Calverley. He knew all 
the books he read. A good many of us at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, knew “ Pickwick” specially well. Calverley said 
he would set us a paper, and see who knew it best. I was ill 
and could not goin. Here are two of the questions :— 


1. Show that there were at least three times as many 
fiddles as harps in Muggleton at the time of the 
ball at Manor Farm. 

2. Is there any ground for conjecturing that Sam Weller 
had more brothers than one ? 


The answers are that it is stated in the account of the ball 
that in a shady bower were the two best fiddles, and the only 
harp in all Muggleton. If there were two best there must 
have been a least a third, and therefore there were at least 
three times as many. 

When Mr. Perker asked if he wasn’t a wag, Sam said his 
eldest brother was troubled with that complaint. If he had 
an eldest brother he had more than one. Walter Besant did 
twenty-seven questions out of thirty. 

Calverley’s mind was like the trunk of an elephant, which will 
pick up a pin and tear up a tree by the roots. Do you cultivate 
the habit of attention? Remember that only that knowledge 
can be properly called so which cay be produced ready for use 
instantly. Whether you are in the examination room or the 
House of Commons, you must be able to do without books. 
Every subject you study should be known as mathematics 
must be. One who knows any particular subject in mathe- 
matics can write out any piece of book work, or solve any 
reasonable rider or problem. Learn as many things as you 
ean, and the most possible of each. Do not despise all 
smatterings; some smatterings are worse than useless; 
not so others. A smattering of Latin is useless; it is 
better to be able to speak French a little than not at all; 
it is better to know a little mathematics than none. Here 
comes in a little story I heard many years ago, showing the 
value of being able to speak French. When Lord Derby’s 
Ministry was formed in 1852, he made Lord Malmesbury 
Foreign Secretary. Much surprise was expressed. He was 
not of Cabinet rank. A great many unfavourable criticisms 
were expressed. At last some one asked why Lord Derby had 
done it. The answer was, “He is the only Tory in the House 
of Peers who can speak French.” It is wonderful what a lot 
aman can learn between seven and seventy—to say nothing 
of Premiers of eighty-three—hesides attending to his daily 
business—by “redeeming his time.” Take St. Paul’s advice 
and redeem yours, remembering that the Greek éayopa(éuevor 
Toy katpby means a great deal more, viz., making the best 
possible use of every opportunity—but this can only be done 
by never letting the ink in the pen get dry—by continual 
cultivation of the power of learning, and by following Bishop 
Butler’s advice already referred to, not to let things pass 
through your mind rather than think of them. Don’t talk of 
killing time—we have too little between our cradles and our 
graves—make the best use of it. 


EDUCATION. 

We now have cleared the ground and come to the question, 
What is Education? It is threefold: of body, mind, and 
anirit. That of the body comes first. Without health and 
strencth, and the gaiety and lightness which come of a 
sonnd body, mind and spirit cannot be properly educated and 
eultivated. Begin at the beginning; games for boys, athletics 
for men. Cultivate every power, every muscle of the body— 
eye and hand, wind and limb—play cricket and football, run, 
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swim, row, fence, box, ride, shoot. Whatever thy uand findetts 


to do, do it with all thy might. I hope the day will come 
when every child will be taught music. Hear the wise words 
of Aristotle *: “ Nature requires that we should work well and 
use leisure well. We should not be idle. How then can we 
employ our leisure? Not in mere frivolous amusement. 
Amusements should be the medicine of the soul by which wi 
obtain rest. Music means intellectual enjoyment in leisure.” 

Now for the mind. Make the best possible use of eyery 
power. Store the armoury of your minds with every availabli 
weapon to fight the battle of life with. Learn by heart ever, 
good bit you come across, for use and comfort in old age, 
Do as that great and good man John Bright did: keep a 
commonplace-book, and copy into it every particular passag: 
you wish to remember. It is no good buying books of 
“Extracts,” or “Familiar Quotations,” except for purposes 
of reference. Make your own. Remember Bacon: “ Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, writing an exact 
man.” Let us expand this. Students should mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest all they read. They should be examined viva 
voce to make them ready in using the knowledge they have 
acquired. They should be examined by examination papers, 
that they and their teachers may find out whether they really 
know what they have been reading or not. This must be don 
until they are accurate, terse, and exhaustive. He says also, 
“ Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; mathematics, subtile 
natural philosophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, 
able to contend.” ‘This is a pretty wide field, especially as hi 
takes a knowledge of classics for granted all through his 
“Essays”; but he surely did not expect all his readers to- 
study all these subjects. But he as surely thought some might 
The standard set is not an impossible one. 

The study of natural science should come before all others 
The works of God are better worth studying than the thoughts 
of men. First comes geography, now strangely neglected— 
taught at first by the globe and maps only—no books. Botany 
should be taught every year during the summer months; al! 
children loye flowers and pictures and what they call pretty 
things. Geology follows geography. Chemistry would follow 
in time. After these follow other branches of natural science 
We are organic beings of flesh and blood, walking the surfac« 
of a planet in the solar system, surrounded by solid, liquid, and 
gaseous bodies, girt about with trees and shrubs and herbs and 
mosses, with beasts and birds and fishes and insects. On our 
knowledge of these, their laws and properties, depend ou 
health, our happiness, our very existence.t Yet in mosi 
public schools natural sciences are boycotted or neglected. 
and classics spoken of as if our principal mission in this 
world was to learn them. 

It is infuriating to think of the torture and misery inflicted 
on children in my childhood—given outrageous nonsense to 
learn by heart in Latin and Greek grammars, and caned if 
they did not remember the nonsense accurately. Then comes 
Number—what we generally call Arithmetic, the beginning 
of Mathematics. I hope you will all live to read in the original 
and enjoy the interesting praise of pure Mathematics you will 
find in Plato’s Republic, and the equally curious paragraphs 
about Proportion in the Ethics of Aristotle. Then come 
Modern Languages, learned at first by the ear, and not by th: 
eye. Hear what my friend Mr. Walter Besant, one of thi 
best French scholars of the day, says in the early pages otf 
his novel “All in a Garden Fair” :—* The first thing you 
want with a language is the vocabulary; men who learn 
many languages begin after the manner of Adam—with the 
names, not after the manner of the schoolmasters—with the 
syntax. Those who do not want to learn a language begin 
with grammar and exercises; this is the way of our schools. 
Next, they learned how to connect the names with verbs and 
adjectives and things of that sort. Then they perceived that 
a certain amount of grammar was necessary. When their 
ears had caucht the sound of the French language, when they 
had learned a copious vocabulary, and could read with pleasur: 
and talk frecly, though still with plenty of mistakes, theit 





* Jowett’s Introduction to the Politics, p. cxl, 
+ Graut Allen. 
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teacher set them to write. They read a story one evening 
and wrote it down the next. Then they compared what they 
had written with what they had read, and were put to shame. 
It was necessary to find out many more things in the grammar. 
They found these out. Their teacher was a man of ideas and 
of clear mind. He wanted the boys to learn, not to pretend. 
He therefore made them teach themselves by an intelligent 
process, not by the conventional process. In two years they 
really knew French.” 

In his life of his friend Professor Palmer, Mr. Besant 
quotes Palmer’s opinion of the foolish way of teaching French, 
persisted in in most, if not all, public schools. 

Hear Lord Beaconstield’s opinion of the value of French 
(* Coningsby,” chap. viii., book 4):—‘ The Marquis solemnly 
urged him not to neglect his French. A classical education 
was a very admirable thing, but there is a second education 
demanded by the world to which French is the key. When 
you enter into the world you will find that Greck and Latin 
are not so much diffused as you imagine.” 

Then the ancient or dead languages, which should not be 
begun until general intelligence has been developed. One of 
the most distinguished of Senior Classics—the wife of the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge—has proved that 
classics should not be begun too young. 

In them you find the best thoughts of the most original 
thinkers, and mines of culture and knowledge and pleasure 
which will be a «rijua és ael—-a possession to last your lives. 
In Aristotle, in Plato, in the Tragedians, in Thucydides, you 
will find that which makes all readers so much the better for 
what they read that it is hard on all who have to go without. 
Here again I say, Redeem your time. No history written 
since Thucydides wrote his is simile aut secundum. It has 
never been equalled. There is no second. There are other 
subjects of study, but they do not come in the curriculum of 
a school. I know that the way I have been pointing out is 
at present out of the question. So long as the English 
Universities and the schools which have arrogated to them- 
selves the title of the public schools dictate what shall be 
done, and despise the teaching of the guides they pretend 
to follow, teachers must teach the learners what parents 
and guardians allow to be foreed on them. The first 
problem of all, viz., shall education be directed towards 
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the acquisition of useful knowledge, or towards the study 
of those subjects alone which make up what is commonly 
called “culture,” has been settled wrongly by them. It is 
clear that Education should do two things: (1) bring out, 
develop, and strengthen the powers of the mind, just as a 
proper course of training in games and athletics does the 
powers of the body, and (2) teach useful knowledge. Those 
who compel boys to spend nearly all their time on the study 
of dead languages, starve the second half, which is of far more 
importance to that great majority which, on reaching manhood, 
have to earn their own living, and want to be taught while 
boys that which will best enable them to do it. 

There are one or two things you should be sure not to do. 
Read no bad books In your allotted span of life you will not 
have time to read all the good and useful ones. Do nothing 
to weaken, to soften, to emasculate, to water down your power 
of mind. Use no eribs or pretended short cuts. Face your 
difficulties like men; look them straight in the face. There is 
no royal road to learning. 

I come now to the last, and by far the most important—the 
education of your moral sense and conscience. Spiritual power 
is better than that of body and mind combined. The edueation 
of the body and mind rightly conducted lead to it. Spiritual 
power will help you to trample Satan under your feet ; to fizht 
successfully the lust of the tlesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life, which three include all vice. ‘They mean 
Sensuality, Avarice, and Pride, and cover the ground. 

Study the Gospel story—in the Greek when you can— 
especially the Sermon on the Mount. Be brave as well as 
strong, brave enough to set a good example, to refuse to 
follow a bad one, to confess Christ before men. Vice may be 
pleasant, but remember that out of their pleasant vices boys 
an men make whips to scourge themselves. It has been said 
that “youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a 
regret.” But the fewer the blunders of youth, the fewer the 
regrets of old age. The man, whether young, or middle-aged, 
or old, who could say on his death-bed, “I never told a lie, [ 
never said or did anything unworthy of a gentleman, [ never 
said or did when a boy anything I would not have said or done 
in my mother’s presence,” would be the happiest of the happy ; 
his physical, mental, and moral education would have beem 
perfect indeed. 


THE GOUIN METHOD OF LEARNING LANGUAGES: ITS FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


Tue establishment of a central school of foreign 
tongues was announced last month to put in prac- 
tice for the public in London the new method. Inquiries 
constantly arrive asking for information as to the 
future of the new educational movement, as to where 
qualified teachers can be obtained, whether lectures will 
be given in other towns than London, or in America, 
and so on. The following is the gist of what the pro- 
moters of the movement hope to do for its advancement 
during this next year. 

The greatest need at the present time would seem to 
be a supply of fully trained teachers. This need has 
been only in part supplied by the training courses given 
up to the present. Those attending were for the most 
part natives or else English people speaking the language 
already well, and were also in nearly all cases already 
in positions of their own; so that, although more 
than 200 teachers have been trained in London and 
in Paris, there are still very few available for new 
openings. ‘The movement having been widely taken up, 
has created a suitable opportunity for the consideration 
of an important question—that of the amelioration of the 
position or status of the modern language teacher, and 
especially that of the modern language governess. The 
governess, left to her own resources, often without 
scientific training in the practice of education, is subject 
to much difficulty in maintaining a recognised and 


remunerative position. She is not always highly 
respected, for the simple reason that she cannot highly 
respect her own attainments. Granted a more accurate 
knowledge of psychological laws and of educational prac- 
tice, the language mistress might take a position at 
least equal to that of private tutor, or of even higher pro- 
fessions. The status of teacher may be raised both by 
better training and by better organisation. ; 
_ That this raising of status will come, every sign of the 
times now shows; and it will evidently be brought about 
hy putting into the hands of its votaries a solid basis of 
scientific achievement for the carrying out of their duties. 
One great means to such an end will be the possession of a 
training in teaching which will enable them to achieve a 
well-determined result such as has been shown possible 
on the system perfected by M. Gouin. Not only for 
children will this result redound to the credit of the 
teachers, but also for business purposes. The stigma 
hitherto resting on Englishmen as being constitutionally 
bad linguists, and on the schools as being unable to teach 
languages usefully, will be swept away. 
A LANGUAGE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Ii is evident then that the question of the training of 
teachers will continue for some time at least the principal 
one to be considered. France has already acknowledged 
this; and on the wide recognition in this country of the 

































































importance of its principles, due greatly to the publicity 
given to the system in Tue Review or Reviews, the 
Municipality of Paris has determined to establish a 
training school for language teachers, and has appointed 
M. Gouin director of an Ecole Pratique des Langues 
Vivantes, which is now being rapidly organised. There 
is little doubt, therefore, that in a very few years the 
schools of France will be equipped with thoroughly 
trained teachers able to produce results at least equal 
to those reported in our January number. England must 
not be behindhand. In a practical age every progress 
is tested and then utilised. The public require better 
teaching; the schools must supply it, and a thoroughly 
organised training school-would seem to be a necessity. 

The teachers who instruct in foreign languages may be 
divided into two great classes—foreign and English. 
The first consist of those who already know the language 
well, but are often sadly lacking in pedagogic science. 
The second comprise a few who are both well acquainted 
with the language and also with teaching; but still the 
greater proportion speak a little though not enough to 
teach properly by an oral method, even if the books were 
published. An adequate training school should, there- 
fore, aim at giving not only training in teaching, but a 
thorough knowledge of the language to be taught as 
well. There is the intention of opening such a training 
school at the Central School of Foreign Tongues, at 
Howard House, in Arundel Street, Strand, under Messrs. 
H. Swan and Y. Bétis—while M. Gouin is occupied with 
the similar enterprise in Paris. The courses for such a 
purpose would extend over one or two years, as the case 
may be; the latter for those who, not knowing a word 
of the language, wish to be able eventually to teach it. 
Students will learn two languages, usually French and 
German, thoroughly; and if there are twenty students 
entered the courses will be started, the fees being fifteen 
guineas a term. Such a course would embrace full 
personal training: first, as student, and then as teacher, 
and those who pass through it with success would be 
able to take both the oral and grammatical written 
language-teaching, and even the higher literature in a 
modern language class, if their later studies were fully 
carried out. 

As might have been expected, the offers for trained 
teachers to adopt the system come mostly from private 
schools, and if in two years the private schools have 
adopted the method with the success it now seems to 
obtain, the public schools, always slow to take up the 
new ideas, will be forced to pay attention to the new 
advance in educational science. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 


Many persons have thought that the principles of 
Gouin apply only to European languages, but this does 
not seem to be the case, as expressly set forth by Gouin in 
his book. The principles are perfectly applicable to 
Oriental languages. These Oriental people see in their 
minds mental pictures, which, for them as for us, 
constitute the “meaning” of their words; they live a 
human life composed of a series of actions which can be 
expressed in sentences; they use intuitively, as we do, 
the power of the verb; they use the objective and the 
subjective language, and they associate their word-sounds 
with their thoughts, as we do; with them the word-signs 
(writing) are learnt after the sounds and the meaning 
are known, and they apply intuitively the laws of their 
grammar. Where is the impossibility of applying the 
method to Eastern languages ? 

At the training courses at the central school, specimens 
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have already been given in Sclavonic and Oriental 
languages—Russian and Hungarian, for instance, and 
Burmese; and there would seem no need of spending 
much more time on these languages than on French or 
German. The children in those lands learn to speak in 
approximately the same time—none later than at four or 
five years of age. As French and German is taught at 
an hour a day in a year, so Hindustani or Arabic should 
be taught in a similar time. 

The proof that the Series Method can be adapted to 
Oriental languages is already apparent. Letters have come 
from Turkey, Syria, India, and even Japan, stating that 
it has been tentatively adopted with success and pleasure. 

TEACHING ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

But, for Englishmen, perhaps, after their own and 
their neighbours’ languages, those of the natives of India 
are the most interesting. A problem which has long 
troubled our authorities in India is a double one—not 
only is the means required to teach the native languages 
to English residents, but more especially to implant 
English in India alongside the native tongues. This has 
been extremely difficult to accomplish by the old methods 
of teaching with grammar and vocabulary, and several 
native correspondents haye written urging the speedy 
introduction of the new method into native schools. The 
establishment of a training school in London may enable 
this great problem to be solved successfully. English 
persons ingending to go to India, and desirous of adopting 
the method, might first obtain the training required, if 
courses in Hindustani—Urdu, Tamil, ete.—(or equally 
Persian and Arabic) were there given. But before esta- 
blishing such courses it would be necessary to know how 
many would join; and there would evidently be an open- 
ing tor an intelligent Hindoo, knowing how to teach, and 
willing to adapt himself to new methods, to carry on such 
aclass. In this way it would be possible to thoroughly 
train teachers, who could at once introduce the method 
for teaching English successfully in native colleges, 

FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS. 

The holiday courses in London will be continued, the 
next one being for ten days at Christmas, December 27th 
to January 6th. Messrs. Swan and Bétis will visit the 
North of England and Edinburgh early next year to give 
a course of lectures to teachers; and for the sake of 
American correspondents it may be mentioned that it is 
expected that arrangements will be made to visit Boston, 
New York, and Toronto, ete., in the early summer of next 
year, to give similar courses to teachers, and to establish 
schools on the model of the London Central School of 
Tongues. 

As questions continue to arrive as to the books on the 
Series Method, it may be well to mention that a second 
work by M. Gouin, entitled “A First Lesson,” will be 
published in England and America this month, to be 
followed by other practical works. 

The first portion—text and French grammar chart—of 
a comprehensive work entitled “Universal Symbolic 
Grammar,” by Messrs. Bétis and Swan, is also announced 
for publication. This work is an attempt to change 
entirely the ideas of linguists and language masters 
relative to the grammar—its psychological basis and the 
manner of teaching. It will comprise symbolic grammar 
charts in the various languages on entirely novel lines, 
and is a book of transition between the ideas at present 
received and those set forth by M. Gouin. At the same 
time this work, when finished, will eventually form (so at 
least the authors hope) a complete and _ practical 
collection in symbolic form of the grammatical laws 
governing all languages, ancient or modern, 
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' JHE CHRONICLES OF THE CIVIC CHURCH. 


JHE WASTED WEALTH OF KING DEMOS. 
HISTORY. 


CANADIAN correspondent sends me the following 

f\ interesting account of the way in which in Mon- 

" @ treal the historic associations of the city are saved 
from wasting by a very simple expedient, which we might 
well adopt :— 

Montreal, which is the premier city of Canada, is, in many 
ways, inferior to the great metropolis and the larger cities of 
England, but it is nevertheless in advance of every one of them 
in this respect. It might very fairly be said to set a good 
example to the world. Every house or place which can by any 
stretch of fancy be said to have any historical significance is 
plainly notified to the public by a marble tablet on the spot 
with suitable inscription. One would at first imagine there 
were peculiar difficulties in the way of doing this in a city 
like Montreal. Montreal is made up of a mixed population 
of nearly a quarter of a million, three-fourths French-and one- 
fourth English or Canadian. So that historical events must of 
necessity cut two ways on either side. Take, for instance, the 
founding of Canada. It is not pleasant for an Englishman to 
see written up before his eyes, in his own language, in the city 
and country which he claims to govern, that his rival in said 
city was the founder. There is a peculiar piquancy to this 
when the preponderance of French population is remembered ; 
and still more so when it is remembered that, rightly or 
wrongly, the French population are not regarded with the 
utmost complacency by the English portion of the people. 

This aside, there is the clear fact to record—account for it 
how we will-—that all the places of public or private interest, 
French or English, in Montreal, are written up for the public 
gaze. 

Montreal, as is pretty generally known, abounds in magnifi- 
cent Roman Catholic institutions. The great bulk of the popu- 
lation—that is, the French portion—look to the ministrations 
of that Church. It is the minority—the English-speaking 
portion—which are the Protestants, although in the main they 
control the commerce and are the governing body. This does 
not apply in the case of Quebec, where the governing body is 
both Catholic and French, the English and Protestant element 
being scarcely one-tenth of the entire population. 

Take for an instance of what we have already referred to, 
the following tablet, which is affixed to a block of buildings 
almost adjoining the Custom House and facing the landing- 
stage on the river (St. Lawrence) :— 

“This spot was selected and named in 1611 ‘La Place 
Royale’ by Samuel de Champlain, The Founder of Canada.” 

Side by side with this notice, separated only by a window, is 
another equally significant :— 

“Near this spot on the eighteenth day of May, 1642, Landed 
the founders of Montreal, Commanded by Paul de Chomedy, 
Sieur de Maisonneuve. Their first proceeding was a religious 
service.” 

At about half a mile away, lower down the river, but separate 
from it by one or two streets, stands a monument of Nelson, 
England’s great sea king, who was one of the mightiest factors 
in destroying the power of the French in the early part of the 
century. It is true this monument seems to be somewhat 
neglected—it is dirty, and in some places badly in need of 
repair—but it stands there all the same a witness to England’s 
strength and England’s glory. It was erected only three years 
after the great sea king’s death, and gives in bas-relief some 


scenic representations of his great battles, including the 
createst of all—Trafalgar. It is not a very imposing structure, 
however; rather the reverse. 

Not far from this, searcely a stone’s throw, is the Notre 
Dame Cathedral, and almost opposite the Cathedral, off a side 
street is the following interesting notice :— 

“Here stood the first synagogue, built in Canada; erected 
in 1777, A. M. 5537, by the Spanish and Portuguese Jewish 
Congregation (Shearith Israel), founded 1768, A. M. 5528.” 

A few steps farther on you come across another witness 
eloquent in its silence, but from which evidently the glory has 
long since departed. In fact, the first Protestant chureh of 
Lower Canada is now used for storage, and the walls are 
enlivened with playbills :— 

* St. Gabriel’s Church, the first Protestant Church, Montreal, 
1792.” 

Contrast this with the little Catholic chapel which stands 
just off Notre Dame Street, a little higher up than the 
Cathedral, and which, like all the R. C. churches, but unlike 
the Protestant churches, is always kept open during the day 
for inspection or devotion :— 

*“Commencée 1657; incendiée 1754; reeonstruite 1772: 
restorée 1888.” 

Leaving religious subjects, a spot interesting to Americans is 
marked by a tablet, as follows :— 

* In 1694 here stood the house of Lamothe Cadillac, founder 
of Detroit.” 

Or in another part of the city which seems to bring up the 
famous John Frobisher, of North-West Passage fame, although 
said famous Frobisher must haye been an ancestor a good way 
back :— ; 

“Here stood Beaver Hall, built 1800, burnt 1848, the 
mansion of John Frobisher, one of the founders of the North 
West Company which made Montreal for years the fur-trading 
centre of America.” 

Just one other instance to show the wide ground covered by 
the society which undertakes this little public duty :— 

* Here lived René Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Selle, 1668.” 

Although not exactly in the same historic line of things as 
the events above described, mention might perhaps be made of 
the R. C. representation of the Via Dolorosa in the cemetery 
on the Mount. The Way of the Cross is divided into fourteen 
stations, commencing with the stripping off the garments of 
Jesus, and finishing with the Grave. The stations wind in 
and out the road that gradually leads to the summit of the 
hill. Some of the pictures (in stone or metal) are exce¢ dingly 
expensive, especially the one where one of the women comes 
forward to wipe the sweat off the brow of Jesus, as He almost 
faints under the load of the Cross. The scene which shows Jesus 
fallen beneath the load, and looking up with a face full of 
supplication and resignation, is very affecting. The coupling 
of women and angels throughout the whole series, with the 
men left out altogether or left in the background, save the 
One Man who stands there alone in ineffable sorrow, is very 
strong and yery moving. 


‘*THE CORRESPONDENCE CHURCH.” 

In the article on this subject which I published in the 
last issue of the magazine, a mistake was made in the 
name of the clergyman from whom the suggestion of a 
“ Correspondence Church ” originally emanated. Instead 
of saying the Rev. Standen Holden, I should have said 
the Rey. Holden Sampson, of Belstone, Redhill, Surrey. 




















































UTILISING THE POLICE. 

I am glad to see that the movement begun in Edin- 
burgh for utilising the police is spreading throughout 
the country. At Wolverhampton, on October 2, a public 
meeting was held in the town hall, the Mayor in the 


chair, when it was unanimously decided to form a Society ! 


for Clothing Destitute Children, and contributions 
amounting to £100 were promised in the room. The 
Mayor, in opening the subject, after describing the evils 
of the existing system, by which children were allowed to 
go half-naked, said :— 


If they-could mitigate an evil such as that, surely it was 
worth an effort, and it should be the duty—he might say, the 
pleasure—of those who were in happy circumstances to lend a 
helping hand to their poorer brethren. There were and had 
been many societies with similar objects in view, among others 
in this town the Ladies’ Needlework Guild, but he took it that 
none of them had been able to prevent the abuse of the gifts of 
clothing, and it was only too sure that clothes given in charity 
had sooner or later found their way into the pawnshop, in many 
instances pledged for a mere pittance, and probably seldom or 
never redeemed They had now the means realy to hand to 
prevent that abuse, viz. :—the police. The duties of the police 
brought them into conflict with many of the inhabitants of this 
borough, and if they could give the constabulary an opportunity 
of doing these poor people a good turn, they would put them 
in the position of being in closer sympathy with this class, and, 
let them hope, minimise their work in their future. He had 
read an article in‘ Tue Review or Reviews on the system 
which he now proposed, and which had been in force in Edin- 
burgh for some time, and in regard thereto had consulted 
Captain Burnett (Chief Constable), the chairman of the Watch 
Committee, and several inspectors and policemen. He was 
very glad to say they had tumbled to the idea at once. It had 
been suggested to him that the proper persons to work a 
scheme like this were the School Board officers, but it oecurred 
to him (the mayor) that the police would be able to render 
more efficient service, for they were at all times amongst the 
poor, and more frequently brought into contact with the 
wretched conditions of the courts and alleys. In addition to 
the assistance rendered by the police, the officer for the local 
branch of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children would give what aid he could. 

The Rey. C. A. Berry, in seconding the resolution, said 
it appeared to him that this society filled a real gap in their 
social system, whilst it did not interfere with the admirable 
work carried on by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. The latter was a preventive socicty ; the proposed 
one would be a positive and immediate benefit to the children. 
The scheme was undertaken from very thoughtful motives, and 
would remove the real difficulties which most people felt in 
helping the poor. He thought the mayor was right in insisting 
that the polize should have practical charg? of this movement 
rather than any other body. Whilst the carrying out of the 
charity would still further harmonise the relations between 
the police and the people, it would also have a reflex influence 
on the police themselves. It was no easy thing for an ordinary 
man to maintain his faith in human nature, but with the 
police if must have such an effect on his own mind and 
character. The general public conld not undertake such a 
work without being benefited themselves. It seemed to him 
that those present were at a school of civic education, and were 
learning how to found society on a better basis, and to bring 
classes together in more close and mutual helpfulness. This 
scheme conferred a great boon oa the community. 








THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


“ THE GUILD OF THE COMMONWEAL.” 
Tue Civic Mission oF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Mr. P. Lytretron GEL, at the Church Congress, 
Birmingham, last month, read an admirable paper on 
“The Civic Mission of the National Church in Regard 
to the Homes of the Working Classes.” It is an eloquent 
argument, pleading that the clergyman should always 
be the head of the Civie Church :— 

The subject on which I haye been asked to address the 
Church Congress is in itself a recognition of the fact that the 
National Church of England is not only a spiritual communion 
but a Civie agency, and has duties and responsibilities apart 
from the conduct of public worship and the religious instruction 
of its members. 

It is therefore in discharge of a fundamental obligation of 
our faith that the parochial organisation of .the Church of 
England places every acre of land, every cottage, and every 
individual, from one end of England to the other, under the 
cognisance of a consecrated and responsible officer, who is 
bound not only to minister in spiritual things to every soul 
that does not actually decline his offices, but also to discharge 
certain specified, and many unspecified, secular or civic duties; 
and in particular, as the traditional chairman of the parish 
vestry-meeting, he is designated as the natural leader of his 
people in all that is for the common good of his parish. 

The civic responsibilities of the Church fall upon the worka- 
day laity in each parish, and must be discharged by them; 
but how shall they learn without a teacher? or combine with- 
out a leader? / And by the laity I do not mean merely the 
squires and the upper-middle classes, who, in my experience, 
are not always the easiest to move and the most liberal of their 
time and trouble, but the rank-and-tile of the parish; not the 
social crust on the surface, but “the nation that dwells in its 
cottages.” No one who knows the lower-middle and working 
classes nowadays can be oblivious to the immense civic 
capacities which exist among them. 

These gifts are the very A B C of every Nonconformist 
leader, of every trades-organiser, of every political wire-puller, 
and wherever the clergy cannot cordially and adequately 
appreciate the qualities and the claims of the working-class 
laity, I fear the Church will find itself left outside the main 
local currents of our national life. 

THE CALL TO EVERY MINISTER. 

To every minister who, perhaps already overburdened, 
shrinks from extending the battlefield of his combat with evil 
in his parish, the voice of the vigorous democracy seems, to my 
ear, to ery aloud, “I will give thee two thousand horses if thou 
be able, on thy part, tv set riders upon them.” 

The point I desire to urge is that, in acquiescing in the 
assumption by the State of many burdens connected with the 
homes of the wage-earners, which have in earlier days often 
rested on the shoulders of the clergy alone, the clergy should 
not relinquish an iota of their interest in them, nor a tittle of 
their sense of responsibility. If, therefore, the traditional 
work of the Church is thus to be reinforced by civic resources, 
surely the clergy should all the more tenaciously pursue that 
work through the new channels of civic machinery. All that 
is best in this movement represents the ascendancy of Christian 
ideas over the public conscience—for, in the words of 
Mrs. Browning, “Civilization perfected is fully developed 
Christianity.” 

Let us consider the enormous range of the problems opened 
up in any parish in connection with the homes of the working 
classes, and note how far they have been of late years claimed 
for the province of civic or communal administration. 

They fall into three classes :—First—Christian responsi- 
bilities now directly assumed by the community. Second— 
Christian responsibilities partially or irregularly assumed by 
the community. Third—Christian responsibilities still directly 
incumbent on the National Church. 

THE CHURCH AND COMMUNAL BODIES. 

As regards the first class, wherever a local sanitary authority 

can be aroused to assume the statutory powers now conferred 
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apon it, the community can deal with the whole question of 
alecent housing and effective sanitation. 

Who cannot perceive the necessity of a force which, standing 
outside the “big-enders” and “little-enders” of municipal 
-and rural politics, shall keep an eye open solely to the common 
weal, and an ear alert to catch the timid appeal of the poor ? 

There, in my belief, lies the function especially falling upon 
the Church in this sphere of State action. We must neither 
compete with the communal machinery, nor hold aloof from it, 

but endeavour to increase its effectiveness, and inspire it with 
Christian ideals, more especially in view of the imminent com- 
pletion of our fabric of local self-government by district and 
parish councils. 

Who has such an opportunity as the clergyman for kindling 
that healthy public opinion and criticism which in the long run 
is the only guarantee of good official work? He need not 
necessarily spend his own time upon the Boards to which such 
responsibilities are entrusted. I would see the clergyman in 
every parish at the head of what we might call a “Guild of 
the Commonweal,” including both men and women, drawn from 
all classes, federated with similar guilds in adjacent parishes, 
and sub-divided in large districts, for whom instruction in the 
provisions of the law—Metropolitan, provincial, or rural, as the 
case might demand—would be provided by classes or lectures, 
and who would be the source from which all necessary initiative 
should proceed, It should be a leading object with a parish 
clergyman to get his laity taught their civie responsibilities as 
Christians. And that he might be qualified to lead them, the 
requisite points of municipal law should be studied in thco- 
logical colleges, as medicine often is in missionary colleges ; 

while in every Rural Deanery some leading layman might be 
secured—if possible, a lawyer or a doctor—who would act as 
referee whenever information or advice is required. 

SPIRITUAL WATCHDOGS NEEDED. 

Further, it is of the utmost importance that State regulations 
should be humanised, moderated, and, where necessary, supple- 
mented. The workhouse master, tle parish doctor, the inspector 
of nuisances, the relieving officer, the elementary schoolmaster, 
may do their work formally, but it will make all the difference 
whether they, the officials of the nation’s philanthropy, do it as 
drill-sergeants, or as the representatives of a Christian and 
sympathetic spirit in the community. The infiuence of the 
Church, working through its Guild of the Commonweal, ought 
surely to be exercised—tirst, to compel the local authorities to 
administer the law energetically ; next, to re-inforce the official 
sources of information ; thirdly, to watch carefully the spirit in 
which the work of all officials is carried out; and, beyond this, 
to supplement, by the methods of individual helpfulness and 
charity, the hard and fast limits of official action. In all these 
directions, though the help of the well-to-do is invaluable, the 
help of the working man and working woman will be found 
more valuable still. 

Let us pass on to consider our second class of Church work 
—Christian responsibilities partially or irregularly assumed by 
the community. Chief amongst these comes education, the 
relief of the poor, the sick, and age] in their own homes, under 
circumstances which would render the rigid intervention offered 
by the State untimely and even cruel, and, above all, the immense 
sphere of administration connected with the health of the homes 
in which the State has still left all initiative to voluntary action. 

WANTED, ANGLICAN LAY PREACHERS. 

The responsibility for the religious education of the wage- 
earner’s children marks the dividing line between the 
second and third class of duties which we have indicated. 
‘Could not our parochial organisation habitually enlist the 
services of men corresponding to the local preachers in the 
Methodist communion ?—men of the people, conscious of a 
message to their fellow-men, pursuing their daily avocations 
-and not in fullorders, yet recognised as preachers and teachers 
‘by the Church? Surely an adjunct of every parish church, 
with its full services conducted by fully ordained clergy, should 
be one or more mission rooms, where freer forms of service 
‘should be adopted, and where the lay deacons would find their 
‘sphere of defined and honourable responsibility ; the value of 
such men as links with working-class feelings would be ineal- 
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culable, and the mission room would become the natural centre 
of the parish or district “ Guild of the Commonweal.” 

In conclusion, I would point out that so long as the principle 
of an Established Church is maintained in England, so long 
that Church must be regarded as the national organisation 
responsible for the whole sphere of Christian obligations of 
which it has not been positively relieved by legislation, and so 
long they cannot be ignored in any parish without an absolute 
dereliction of duty and an unfaithfulness to the Church of 
which it forms a part. These duties are not of choice, as ina 
voluntary organisation, but of positive obligation. I venture 
to believe that if this responsibility be recognised, if the 
Church be prompt .to claim its place in the new social fabrie, 
we are at the opening of a new chapter in its long and bene- 
ficent history. 

If this view be correct, there could not be a more vital 
problem for the Church, as a whole, and in its parishes, than 
io recognise the situation, and zealously adjust its energies to 
lharmonise with the movement of the day. Our Church, as an 
Hstablishment, territorially localised, is a monumental legacy 
of an age when society was effectively and almost exhaustively 
erganised, whether for spiritual, industrial, military, or 
administrative purposes. It has held its ground through the 
epoch of disintegration and demolition. Now that we are 
again on the threshold of a constructive epoch, based upon the 
recognition of the brotherhood of men, let the Church claim 
its fitting place as a contributor to the new fabric! 





Shutting Children out of School Playgrounds. 

Lorp Mratu sends me the following letter which he 
has received from Cardiff, illustrating the need for action 
on this subject :— 

A few gentlemen in this town have been endeavouring for 
some years to induce the School Board to throw open their 
playgrounds on Saturdays and after school hours every day, 
and [ am sorry to have to say without success. When I tell 
your lordship that the elementary schools of Cardiff provide 
accommodation for twenty thousand children you will, I am 
sure, agree with us in thinking that the Board (most of whose 
schools have extensive grounds) have shown little regard for 
the physical welfare of the children committed to their care. 
Through the liberality of a few public-spirited gentlemen we 
fitted up three school yards with gymuastie appliances—and 
as long as we were able to afford to pay the caretaker for his 
additional labour the Board allowed these grounds to be used 
after school hours; when, however, our fund came to an end, 
and we handed the apparatus over to the custody of the Board, 
they at onee had the playgrounds closed, and so they have 
remained to the present time. I am writing in despair to 
know whether your lordship could suggest any means of 
bringing further pressure to bear on the Cardiff School Board. 


Education in Paris. 

In these days of higher education and frequent com- 
munication with the Continent, English and American 
parents are naturally desirous of procuring for their 
daughters such proficiency in the French language as 
cannot possibly be attained in England. They dis- 
like to send their daughters abroad to convents, and 
they have great difficulty in finding suitable families. 
It may therefore be a service to some of my readers if 
I state that Madame Duchemin, wife of the pastor of 
Neuilly, is willing to take some English pupils. She 
lives in a large airy house with garden. Her daughter, 
who has passed the highest State examinations, gives in- 
struction in the French language and literature; the best 
teaching in music and painting can be easily obtained. 
This house offers the highest educational advantages, 
together with cheerfulness and a Christian home. I 
can thoroughly recommend it. Madame Duchemin, 50 
bis, rue Peronnet, Neuilly, Paris, who, by the way, is 
daughter of the well-known Protestant historian, Dr. 
Merle D’Au'ygné, will be gla. to answer any inquiries, 















































































TEACHING THE PEOPLE SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
A Nosie Examp.e Set By THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Tue Catholic World for September describes two develop- : 


ments of the University Extension movement, one in the 
Old World and one in the New, both under Catholic 
auspices. Mr. John J. O’Shea glowingly dilates upon the 
success of the recent Summer School at Lake Champlain. 
To the criticism “It is only a copy of Chautauqua,” he 
retorts, “ Be it so: Chautauqua is only a copy of Oxford 
and Cambridge. ... It is to the old Catholic Church 
that the world owes the first university.” 

A much more praiseworthy and admirable movement 
is the “ People’s University,” which met for the first time 
in September of last year. It is described by Mr. Joseph 
H. McMahon as— 


an innovation introduced for the benefit of the German 
Catholics, by the Catholic Volksverein, or People’s Association. 
... The plan of the Volksverein was to organise in different 
parts of the German Empire periodical courses in social and 
economic science. . . . Warned by the terrible mistakes made 
by sciolists in social science in their endeavours, without sufti- 
cient knowledge of correct principles, to find practical answers 
to social difficulties, the German Catholics with prudent fore- 
thought have long been instructing the people in sound 
principles of social and political economy. The labour 
question, the land question, the question of syndicates and 
trades-unions, the social question in relation to Christianity, 
the struggle of socialism and the church, haye all been dealt 
with, in the clearest, most practical and learned manner in a 
series of popular treatises prepared by some of the most cele- 
brated students of political economy and sociology of the age, 
under the able direction and with the enthusiastic encourage- 
ment of the noble Bishop Kettler. 


The aim of the course of study was to rouse interest 
in sociology and to show how the clergy and other 
members of the leading class should help in solving 
social problems, to connect the various problems and to 
expound the true principles of labour legislation, to 
suggest further lines of study, and to give lists of suitable 
books. 

A LABOUR CIVIC CHURCH. 


The place was Miinchen-Gladbach, a busy centre of 
cotton manufacture in Rhenish Prussia, and a sort of 
Mecca of modern Catholic sociology— 


famous in Catholic Germany for the number, variety, and 
completeness of its institutions for the labouring classes, and 
_its social works of every kind. Here, in 1880, Abbé Hitze 
founded the powerful organisation known as Arbetterwohl— 
“The Commonweal of Workmen.” ... It busies itself with 
the formation, organisation, direction of working-men’s associa- 
tions ; working-men’s institutions, such as sayings banks of all 
kinds; the internal arrangement of factories; their ventilation 
and heating; the separation of the sexes in mills; the 
question of the housing of labourers; the question of drunken- 
ness; schools for housekeepers; legislation looking to the 
protection of workmen. Such questions as these are thoroughly 
ventilated in the organ of the union, appearing monthly under 
the same name... Miinchen-Gladbach is also the seat of the 
Catholic Volksvercin. .. It contains moreover a specimen of 
almost all the institutions whose object is the amelioration of 
the condition of the working classes. The Catholics of this 
town have in advance demonstrated in reality all the reforms 
and improvements contemplated by recent labour le gislation in 
Germany. Every family, for the most part, has a separate 
dwelling, kept with the greatest care. In most of the factories 
Women are not allowed to work after marriage. 


The session ran from the 20th to the 80th of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


September. The students numbered six hundred, coming 
from a dozen different States. Three lectures in the 
morning, visits to the social institutions of the town 
in the afternoon, discussion on some mooted point and 
— amusement in the evening made up the day’s 
work. 

When will Anglicanism or Nonconformity do for 
Manchester what Romanism has done for this Rhenish 
Cottonopolis ? 


OUR LANTERN DEPARTMENT. 
REFERRING to the proposed scheme of lectures men- 
tioned in the August number of THE Review of REVIEWs, 
the following sets are ready for delivery :— 


” 





“ Emanuel Swedenborg. 
“Reunion at Grindelwald.” 

“ Christianising Central Africa.” 
“Oberammergau Passion Play.” 

* Joan of Are.” 

“ Life of Jean Baptiste de la Salle.” 
“ Be a Christ.” 


Others are in preparation, including “ Lucerne,” “ Rome,” 
“ Romola,” “ ‘I'emperance Work of To-day,” and a lecture 
by Professor W. Hall Griffin. A scheme of interchange 
is being tried, and I shall be very glad if those who 
possess lantern slides will communicate with the Secretary, 
18, Pall Mall East.—Messrs. Peek, Frean, and Co. inform 
me that they are giving away slides suitable for intervals. 

Mr. G. Robinson Lees, }'.R.G.S., sends me the first 
English illustrated book ever printed and published in 
Jerusalem. It is entitled “ Bible Scenes from the Holy 
Land,” and contains 12 }-plate photographs illustrating 
Bible texts by giving views taken from life of the native 
inhabitants of the Holy Land. There isa brief descriptive 
letterpress. It is published in cloth’at 6s., post free, and 
in olive wood covers at 8s. 6d., by the London Jews 
Society’s House of Industry, Jerusalem. Orders should be 
sent to Mr. Albert Singer, Jerusalem. 


Notable Reunion at Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


* A Free Church for America” is the plea of Mr. W. P. 
Mackenzie in the October Arena. He finds the secret of 
disunion in the fact that “thinking and not doing is 
emphasised in Church associations,” and he asks— 


Is there a church not based on creed, but aiming simply to 
manifest the spirit Christ asked for in His parable of the last 
judgment? Is there one united by a sentiment thus? .. . Only 
for such as have been converted and “ become as little children ” 
has a free church room, but it has room for all of these. It 
may well have many divisions ; it will have but the one work 
—the regeneration of humanity . . . The church will be home 
for the friendless and school for the ignorant; a place also for 
those who want not help but sympathy, the love that “restores 
the intuition ” to the discouraged. 

Here is the fact which gives ground to the hope :— 

At Pittsburgh, in the “east end,” has been given a practical 
example of union in work; twenty churches acknowledging 
that they are comrades, as soldiers in a war; making actually 
a “war-map” of the district, and assigning to each corps of 
labourers a part; a Presbyterian minister and a Roman 
Catholic priest working shoulder to shoulder as the captains of 
salvation for one division or parish, 


No wonder Mr. Mackenzie proceeds :— 

In the sixteenth century there was the disruption of 
Christendom ; let us hope that even in this century we are to 
see the reunion of Christendom. Seers have looked to America 
as the meeting ground for men, the place where brotherhood 
is to be recognised. 
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FREE LITERATURE SOCIETY. 

Tue Kyrie Society, whose good work in promoting all 
that tends to humanise the people is not so widely known 
as it deserves, desires me to say that they have for years 
past undertaken the coilection and distribution of litera- 
ture to various public institutions. The Kyrle Societies 
of Dublin and Nottingham make this a branch of their 
work. From the central society, whose address is (T. 
Slingsby Tanner, Secretary) 49, Manchester Street, W., 
they send out every year about two thousand books, two 
thousand magazines, and three thousand newspapers. 
Parish libraries, working men’s clubs, girls’ friendly 
clubs, the United Society of London Firemen, libraries 
in connection with Board Schools, missions to seamen 
and others, nurses’ associations, and hospitals for children, 
have, among others, benefited by grants from this branch. 
As at present the Free Literature Society necessarily 
confines its attention to workhouses, other applicants 
had better apply to the Kyrle Society. 

The secretary of our Edinburgh Helpers’ Association, 
Miss Josephine Marshall, established a magazine depot 
of the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor at the King Stable’s Road, Grassmarket. From an 
ad interim report I take the following information :— 
Parcels have been supplied weekly to the City Hospital, 
St. Cuthbert’s Poorhouse and Craiglockhart Poorhouse, 
and, more or less frequently, to the Night Asylum, 
Magdalene Asylum, Gorgie; The Laundry, Castle Lodg- 
ing House; Boys’ Brigade, Grove Street; Seaman’s 
Reading Room, Leith; Soldiers’ Home, Piershill, Hospital 
for Incurables. A box has been placed, by the kind 
permission of the authorities, in the Caledonian Station, 
from which a fair supply is collected twice a week. 
Contributions of Christmas ecards and pictures are also 
most acceptable. ‘Che cards and small pictures are made 
up into cloth scrap-books, and distributed among the 
various children’s institutions, where the supply falls far 
short of the demand. Large pictures, such as Christmas 
supplements and illuminated texts, are pasted on card- 
board, varnished, and sent to brighten the wards of our 
hospitals and poorhouses. 

THANKS. 

We have to acknowledge with many thanks promises 
of regular monthly contributions of back numbers from 
the following publishers :— 

Chips Newspaper Fleet Street. E.C. 

Christian Million 20 and 22, St. Bride Street, E.C. 

Clark and Co., James 13 and 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Comie Cuts . 5 Fleet Street, B.C. 

Dundee Advertiser People’s Friend, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Fun Newspaper . 153, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Gentlewoman fHloward House, Arundel Street, Strand. 
Haddon and Co. . Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
Housewife 20 and 22, St. Bride Street, E.C. 

Lunn, Dr. ° e Review of the Churches. 

Methodist Times . Fleet Street, E.C. 

Newnes (Ltd.), Geo. Southampton Street, W.C. 

Pearson’s Weelly . Temple Chambers, E.C. 

Record Press . 376, Strand. 

Review or Reviews Mowbray House, Temple. 

Rock Newspaper . 393, Strand. 

Smith and Co., Thos. Great Thoughts, Hutton Street. 
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An ‘‘ Amateur Domestic.” 

“In Cap and Apron: Two Weeks in Service,” is 
the title of a series of articles appearing in the Sunday Sun. 
The enterprising lady journalist, Miss Elizabeth Banks — 
who is the writer—has succeeded in acquiring a practical 
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side that is not so vocal as that of the mistress. In the 
first two numbers as yet published she graphically recounts 
the varied experiences she went through in obtaining the 
situation. Subsequent issues are to tell her actual 
experience when cap and apron have been donned. 
These developments of amateurism are multiplying. The 
amateur casual, the amateur tramp, the amateur tram 
conductor, have not told their experiences in vain. The 
reflection suggests itself—Are we prepared to let members 
of the so-called lower classes play at our vocations as we 
play at theirs? What would happen to the casual or 
tramp who was found out trying to pass himself off as a 
journalist or sociologist, or member of Parliament ? 


Sporting Prophets Exposed by a Parson. 

Rev. J. W. Horstey tells in the New Review how a 
desire to save some young friends from a blind faith in 
“Our Sporting Zadkiels” Jel him to make a detailed 
comparison of their prophecies with the actual event. 
He took the selections of seven prophets for eleven races 
at Newmarket, and found that “in six out of eleven 
races all the prophecies of all the prophets were wrong. 
In three cases one prophet only was right, and in one 
case two were right.” 

Out of nine days’ prophecies in a halfpenny morning 
paper there was a total of sixty-six failures to eighteen 
successes. Out of six days’ prophecies in an evening 
paper there were twelve successes to thirty-three failures 
A purely sporting paper yielded a total of nine successes 
to thirty-three failures. Mr. Horsley adds page after page 
of similar statistics, and boldly gives the names and dates 
of the papers, races, and prophets; so that the sceptical 
youth who distrusts the clergyman can verify the figures 
for himself. The Anti-Gambling Society would do well 
to get this article reprinted and scattered broadcast 
among boys and young men. 





Lady Henry Somerset’s Idea of a Christian. 

In the Young Woman Lady Henry Somerset essays to 
answer the question, “ What is it to be a Christian ?” 

The word Christian means a Christ-man, therefore a Christ- 
woman. . . . The fundamental idea of a Christian is, I ventur 
to think, therefore, not fully expressed by the phrase a 
* follower of Christ.” “Iam a Christ because His divine lift 
exists in me,” seems to be a higher, clearer vision of the truth 

To bea Christian means to count oneself in and not out when 
any new adaptation of Christianity presents itself, and makes 
its appeal to hearts ripened in the sunshine of God to a tender- 
ness that renders them responsive to every need of human 
brotherhood. It means to despise no smallest opportunity to 
make the way of life safer and better for all about us. 

To women the call of opportunity comes in this kindly age 
as never hitherto. They are no longer gleaners, but strong- 
armed harvesters in the white fields of God. 


PRIZE CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Tue prize is won this month by— 
1. Miss Cécile Lambert, 27, Blenheim Crescent, W. 
The next seven best follow in order of merit :— 
2. W. Culling Gaze, Fengate, Peterborough. 
3. C. D. Rosling, Horwell Endowed School, St. Stephens- 
by-Launceston. 
4. Miss Elise le Huquet, Greencliff, St. Martin’s, Jersey 
5. Miss 8. C. M. Holmes, Southfield. Leomister. 
6. Charles Scott, 4, Dalfield Walk, Dundee. 
. “Veritas,” 3, Avoca Terrace, Blackrock, Dublin. 
. George W. Wright, Ings Road, Barton-on-Humber. 
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“TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR.” 





A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR THE TIMES. 


CASUAL observer looking at the outside of the 

a, Christmas Number of Toe Review or Reviews 

might mistake it for a schoolboy’s slate. It con- 

tains no lettering of any kind. It is as like a school 

slate as the lithographers can make it. On the wooden 

edge of the slate is printed the name of the author, while 
the title consists simply of three figures :— 


“Two and Two Make Four: A Story for the Times,” 
is based upon the Liberator crash; and this leads up to 
the description of the Daily Paper, of which Mr. Stead 
has dreamed so long. Whether in its history or in its 
prophecy, it is a story which is certain to be so hotly 
discussed that it may be well to give an outline of 
the tale, which is unique among the Christmas publica- 
tions of the year, 

THE DEVIL-FISH OF TO-DAY. 

“Two and Two Make Four” is divided into three 
parts. The first is devoted to the crash of the Liberator, 
the second describes how the financial catastrophe led up 
to the foundation of the Daily Paper, while the third, 
which is supposed to be laid in the year 1900, is devoted 
to a gorgeous description of the wonderful things which 
are supposed to have been brought about in the next six 
years by the combined agency of the Daily Paper and a 
Fellowship founded under its auspices. The frontis- 
piece, to a certain extent, gives the keynote of the whole 
of the story. It represents Spencer Balfour, who is at 
present sunning himself in South America, out of the 
reach of Extradition Treaties, as a devil-fish or octopus, 
in whose grasp the luckless British investor is struggling 
for life. The motto is taken from Moliére, whose grace- 
less hero, Don Juan, declares that his only religion is 
that two and two make four. The author’s point is that 
even this rudimentary religion has lost its hold on the 
public, and that if confidence is to be re-established, we 
must take our stand upon the fundamental principle that 
two and two make four, and cannot, by any process of 
lying, be made to make three or five. 

THE LIBERATOR AND ITS ROGUES. 

The story opens on Christmas Eve of the year 1892, 
when an Oxford undergraduate is making his way on a 
visit to Mr. Dodds of Streatham, who is easily recognised 
as Mr. Hobbs of the Liberator. The story, however, 
opens when Mr. Dodds, of the Emancipator, is still 
figuring as a leading light in the Baptist.church of South 
London; but the toils are closing round him, and 
Christmas finds him full of horrible alarm. A fortunate 
adventure, by which his young visitor, Dick Grant, was 
instrumental in saving the life of Nedelea, the only 
daughter of Lady Sidney Nestor, the titled wife of an 
American millionaire, fills him with a hope that he may, 
as a last stroke, secure the prestige of Mr. Nestor’s 
millions in order to postpone the impending crash of 
the Emancipator. There is no attempt to follow with 
minute accuracy the final struggles of that great thievish 
confederacy, but the outlines are followed sufficiently 





close to enable any one to understand the nature of 
the desperate game which was played by Spencer Balfour 
and his confederates. In order to secure the support of 
Mr. Nestor, Mr. Spencer—for that is the pseudonym 
under which Mr. Jabez Spencer Balfour is described— 
appoints Dick as his private secretary. Mr. Dodds 
endeavours to get the support of Mr. Nestor for the 
society, the secretary of whose vice-president had saved 
his daughter from a bloody death. Mr. Nestor, however, 
refuses to be drawn, and the rogues are thrown back 
on their own resources, which were rapidly running dry. 


HOW IT WAS WORKED. 


Dick’s father, a minister in the South of Wales, is 
made the unconscious tool of the Emancipator gang. In 
a couple of chapters we have pictures, more or less drawn 
from life, showing how helpless is the honest investor, 
and how difficult it is for him to learn the truth about 
public companies. Dick’s aunt has £500, taken from the 
local building society for fear of its insolvency, hidden in 
her mangle, while she in vain endeavours to try and find 
trustworthy guidance as to the best placé in which to 
invest it. At length she writes to the local editor, who in 
turn writes to his member, who, being of the guinea-pig 
description, is easily induced by Dodds to give a certifi- 
cate of ‘solvency for the Emancipator, which even at that 
moment is tottering to its fall. Mr. Jeremy, the 
Emancipator agent, quickly has the widow in his toils. 
The £500 is soon on its way up to London, minus the 
agent’s commission. 

BURNLEY ELECTION, 1892. 

The General Election approaches, and Mr. Spencer 
summons Dick Grant to help him when seeking re- 
election for his Lancashire constituency. On-the eve of 
the election, however, a letter not marked private 
arrives from Dodds, describing how Mr. Nestor had been 
killed in endeavouring to stop a runaway horse on the 
Embankment opposite Cleopatra’s Needle. Dodds exults 
that vengeance has overtaken the millionaire for 
his base ingratitude in not rescuing the Emancipator 
from its impending doom. The letter informs Grant for 
the first time of the attempt which had been made to 
exploit his act for the benefit of the society. An angry 
scene follows, at the close of which he is flung down- 
stairs by Spencer, and picked up unconscious; nor is he 
able to go about until the election is over, and Spencer is 
back again in town receiving the congratulations of his 
friends and admirers. Then comes the crash. 


THE CRASH AND ITS SEQUEL. 


The doors of the Emancipator are closed, and far and 
wide throughout the land are spread the tidings of woe. 
In town and country, in remote Borrowdale, where Dick 
and his companion are reading during the Long Vacation, 
and in the grim manufacturing town of South Wales, 
where Dick’s aunt awoke with dismay to find that 
the savings of a lifetime had disappeared, the news 
creates universal dismay. To Dick’s father, who had 
been ill and failing, the news is as a death-blow. Dick 
hurried back to Wales, but found his father dying. He 
received with his parting breath an injunction to regard 
it as his duty to pay the interest of all those of his 
father’s congregation who could prove that they would 



















































not have invested their money in the Emancipator but 
for the apparent confidence in the society shown by the 
old minister. It was the mortgage of a life, but Dick 
undertook it cheerfully, and after his father’s funeral 
sermon had been preached, proclaimed from the steps of 
the pulpit his determination to dedicate the rest of his 
life to the fulfilment of the obligations which had been 
imposed upon him at his father’s death-bed. After this 
scene the first part closes. It is a story complete in 
itself, and as long as most of the stories which are 
published in the Christmas annuals. 
LADY SIDNEY. 
Part II. opens with a description of the heroine, 
Lady Sidney Nestor, who had been left a widow by the 





LADY SIDNEY. 


sudden death of her husband on the Embankment. 
Lady Sidney is the type of the modern woman, accus- 
tomed from her childhood to ignore the disabilities 
of her sex, which in her case had no real. existence. 
When this part of the story commences she is a 
widow under forty, with one daughter, Nedelea, the 
same whom Dick had rescued from the carriage wheels 
at Clapham Junction, and they are on their way to 
Rome. There Lady Sidney hopes to dull the edge of 
her own misery by musing among the ruins of departed 
empires and forgotten civilisations. Immersed for some 


time in her sorrow, she is indifferent to everything, nor 
can even the questionings of her lively daughter rouse 
her from her torpor. 


The first awakening was brought 
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about by a visit which she paid to the catacombs, where 
she lost her guide and extinguished her light, and was 
left alone in that vast labyrinth of funereal honeycomb. 
Confronted with death in silence, solitude, and darkness, 
Lady Sidney discovered that the will to live was strony 
within her, and in the depths of the catacombs she cried, 
“OQ God! if there be a God, deliver me for my child’s 
sake.” Soon after this she heard a distant tapping, ‘and 
to her immense delight came upon Professor Glogoul, x 
leading character in Mr. Stead’s Christmas story of last 
year, “From the Old World to the New,” and who now 
reappears to play a still more conspicuous part in “ Two 
and Two Make Four.” The Professor, who is engaged in 
extracting a skull for the Ethnological Museum at 
Washington, leads Lady Sidney to the light by means of 
a thread left by a companion. When they regain th« 

upper air they find that they are staying at the sam: 

hotel. 

THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY. 


Some days afterwards Lady Sidney, while riding in th 
Campagna, was the means of saving the son of the 
Queen of the Gipsies. The old woman, who was near he: 
death, hailed Lady Sidney as— 

“Queen of a realm that is to be, 
But is not yet on land or sea.” 

Producing King Solomon’s crystal, she bade the faii 
lady from beyond the sea read her fate. In the erysta! 
Lady Sidney sees only a dim impalpable mass, which 
however clears, and a brick building faced with stone, 
surmounted by two towers flying the English and the 
American flags, is clearly visible. Then it faded away, and 
the crystal was clear once more. “That,” said the old 
crone, “was your throne; now behold your sceptre.” 
Again the mist overcast the crystal, and parting revealed 
the figure of Lady Sidney sitting at atlesk and holding 
in her hand a magazine or pamphlet closely printed, but 
the contents of which she could not make out. 

“Queen of a realm that is to be, 
But is not yet on land or sea,” 
said the gipsy, “I have delivered my message, and now 
must be gathered to my fathers.” As Lady Sidney left 
the camp news was brought her that the queen was dead, 
and she galloped over the paved road to Rome pondering 
in her mind what could be the meaning of this strang: 
prophecy. 
FROM BEYOND THE TOMB. 

It is again Christmas Eve. The Yule log had burned 
low, and Lady Sidney had retired to rest, brooding over 
the sorrowful memories of the last Christmas evening when 
her husband was still alive and well. She was wakened 
about midnight by a strange consciousness of a presence 
in the room. She saw a dim grey mist in the darkness, 
which gradually took palpable visible form, and the spirit 
of her husband stood by her side. The shadow bowed 
and kissed her, and she anxiously implored it to speak 
and tell her what she should do in order to carry out his 
wishes. “Go to St. Peter’s, to the English confessional,” 
said her husband's spirit, “and there it will be told you 
what you must do.” Lady Sidney was an agnostic at 
heart, and she would not believe although “one should 
rise from the dead.” However, she was not able to resist 
the impulse which drove her to the English confessional. 
She entered it half resentful, but answered the inquiries 
of the priest by telling him exactly why she had come. 
This leads up to the colloquy which gives the keynote to 
the story :— 

Then, addressing Lady Sidney, he said very tenderly, “ My 
child, what do you believe ?” 
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Resenting his attempt to catechise her, Lady Sidney an- 
swered somewhat defiantly, “I believe in nothing.” 

“That is impossible,” said the priest; “faith of some kind 
you must have, for without faith you cannot live.” 

“ “No,” said Lady Sidney, disliking to be preached at by 
an invisible priest behind a screen. “I don’t believe in 
anything. I don’t believe in God, and I don’t believe in the 
devil. 1 don’t believe in heaven, and I don’t believe in hell. 
I don’t believe in your church, and I don’t believe in your 
Bible. I don’t believe I have a soul, nor do I believe that the 
apparition that I saw was my husband, for all that seems to 
me to be too good to be true. I think that when the body 
dies the person dies, and there is an end of him for ever.” 
She bit her lip to restrain the tears which were pressing their 
way from under her eyelids, and was preparing for a vehement 
censure of what she felt in her soul was a somewhat insincere 
blasphemy, when to her astonishment the same voice went on, 
“That matters nothing. I did not ask you what you did not 
believe. Lask you again, what do you believe?” 

Then she said, ** Do you mean to say that it matters nothing 
what I do not believe ?” 

“Tt matters everything what you believe; what does not 
matter is what you do not believe.” 

“Well, really,” she said, * except——” and she checked 
herself, but continued, ‘* Although I am afraid that you will 
think it is flippant, the only thing in which I believe is that 
‘two and two make four.’” 

She was just going to apologise for the ‘remark which she 
had uttered, feeling how unsuitable it was to quote Moliére in 
the confessional box, when the yoice from behind the partition 
said quickly and with an imperious ring in its tone, “ My 
daughter, it is enough. Live up to that and it will suffice. 
Peace be with you Ri 

Bewildered and piqued, Lady Sidney felt that the interview 
was at an end. She rose from her knees and regained her 
daughter. Nedelea saw ina moment that the interview had 
by no means ministered to her mother’s satisfaction. 

“Well?” said she anxiously. 

“JT think I have been a fool,” replied Lady Sidney shortly ; 
“but I will tell you about it when [ get home.” 

So saying, they entered the carriage and droye to the hotel. 


Lady Sidney, however, had not long to wait for the 
key tothe mystery. ‘That very night when she returned to 
the hotel one of the Official Receivers of the Emancipator 
was dining with the Professor. After dinner he described 
the widespread misery and desolation which had been 
wrought by the failure of that society. Mother and 
daughter might not have realised the bearing of the 
narrative but for a remark made by the Professor :— 

“Tam afraid,” asked Nedelea, “that it is only too true. 
Cannot something be done to prevent such things occurring in 
the future? What is the use of the law and religion if it 
cannot be prevented? It is worse than Italian brigandage.” 

“Many things could be done by law,” said Mr. Bruce, “ but 
there is no party advantage to be got out of it, and so govern- 
ments don’t trouble themselves with it. If public opinion 
could only be roused to carry out those simple reforms which 
have been insisted upon time and again by the registrar of the 
friendly societies and others, an effectual check could be placed 
upon much of the swindling which we are discussing. As for 
religion——” 

“ As for religion,” interrupted the Professor, who was standing 
with his back to the fire, and who was looking more weird and 
impressive than was his wont—* what has religion done except 
toafford a convenient mask behind which thieves could plunder 
with impunity ? Religion!” said he—*I have been thinking 
a great deal about religion since I came to Rome. We are 
standing upon the soil that is made up of the remains of dead 
and decaying faiths. Go where you please, everywhere you are 
confronted with a ruined shrine of some forgotten God. In 
every direction the sky is pierced by spires and towers erected 
to saints innumerable whose very names are unknown in our 
new world beyond the sea. Yes, the Catholic faith is very 
beautiful, no doubt. It has more than a dozen saints for every 
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day of the year, but it does not yet seem to have produced the 
saint that is wanted in our time.” 

“ What saint is that ?” said Nedelea timidly. 

“ There have been saints of all shapes and sizes,” said the 
Professor, “since the days of the good man who owned that 
holy skull which we brought from the catacombs the other day, 
and which is now carefully mounted under that glass case. 
We have had saints who have founded religious orders each 
more fantastic than the other. We have had articles of faith 
piled upon articles of faith, and innumerable beliefs which no 
one can understand, and which therefore no one ean really 
believe. We can get everything in Rome—thigh-bones of 
saints, and toc-nails of martyrs; infallible dogmas, brand-new 
with the stamp of infallibility ; cardinals and bishops, mon- 
seigneurs and friars, and all the flummery and frippery of 
ecclesiastical millinery; but as for the St. George who will 
kill the dragon of our time—that saint is not kept in stock at 
the Vatican.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bruce, “ suppese you got your St. George, 
what would you have him to do?” 

“Do!” said the Professor: “two things, and no more. He 
should found a new order and proclaim it in the place of the 
huge omnium gatherum of unbelievable beliefs: he should pro- 
claim one article of faith, and it should be as clear, as short, 
and as universal as the watehword of Islam.” 

Nedelea, who had been listening with all her ears, never 
having seen the Professor in such an exalted mood, said, 
“What would be the Order that the new St. George would 
found ?” 

The Professor's voice softened, and he looked down kindly 
at the eager face below him, and said, “ The Brotherheod of 
all who Love for the Service of all who Suifer.” 

“ Well, that is not bad, Professor—not bad,” said Mr. Bruce ; 
“but to formulate your creed is not such an easy task.” 

“Yes, it is,” said the Professor; “I have sit all spick and 
span.” 

“ Proclaim it,” said Bruce, mockingly ; “ proclaim it here on 
Christmas Day, 1892, in presenc@ ®t this seleet company.” 

“ Well,” said the Professor, “vou may make fun of it as you 
please; but I am still firm in my conviction that the one great 
doctrine which it is of all things necessary that men should 
hold to if they would be saved from the endless miseries of 
these financial disasters is——” and he paused, 

“What?” said Lady Sidney. 

“Two and two make four,” said the Professor quietly.’ 

Lady Sidney start d as if she had been stung. 

* Mother!” exclaimed Nedelea. 

“ What is the matter, madam?” said Mr. Bruce. 

“ Nothing,” said Lady Sidney ; “but—lI see now. 
me, Professor, but it is time that we were retiring.” 

After they left, Bruce remarked to the Professor, “ What's 
up?” 

Professor Glogoul, on whose face there still lingered some of 
the light of his exalted mood, smiled quietly and said, “* Dunno; 
but L guess the new faith has made a convert on its first 
proclamation.” 


F'xecuse 


THE NEW ST. GEORGE. 

Nedelea, whose imagination had been fired by the 
stories told by the Official Receiver and by the remarks of 
the Professor, no sooner was alone with her mother than 
she asked why she, Lady Sidney, could not play the part 
of a modern St. George. Lady Sidney protested that she 
had no faith, whereupon Nedelca replied that she 
believed that two and two made four, which, as the 
good priest said, was enough. Lady Sidney agreed to 
refer the question to the priest, and received from him 
the assurance that if she lived up to the light she had 
she would get more light. 

About this time Dick Grant reappears upon the scene 
with onc Jasper Sterling, whom no one will have any 
difficulty in recognising as a more or less roughly drawn 
picture of the author of the story. They are in the 
Church of the Jesuits discussing the possibility of 








the appearance of a new Loyola. Dick declares that the 
saint who was most wanted was a new St. Dominic, who 
would wage war with fire and sword against fraud, which 
was the great heresy of an industrial age. That night, 
Lady Sidney and her daughter, accompanied by the 





JASPER STERLING. 


Professor, go to the Colosseum to see the ruins by moon- 
light. When there Lady Sidney meets Sterling, who 
reproves her somewhat rudely for pining over the days 
of old. 

WHAT WOULD THE APOSTLE PAUL HAVE SAID ? 

The following conversation takes place, which leads up 
to the formation of the Daily Paper :— 

“Well, but what could be done? Take my own ‘case for 
instance. Iam anxious to do something to serve my genera- 
tion; I have not genius, but I have a certain position, and I 
have more money than I know what to do with.” 

Sterling looked at her, and then said, “Say that again!” 

Lady Sidney rather resented his brusque manner, but she 
repeated that she was anxious to do some good to her fellow- 
men, and that she had more money than she knew what to do 
with. 

Sterling’s manner changed. ell me; you say you have 
more money than you know what to do with. Will you pardon 
me asking you a very straight question? If you saw a clear 
chance of doing good and realising your aspirations, could 
you afford to throw a million of money into the sea ?” 

“T don’t exactly see the use of throwing a million of money 
into the sea, but if the cause were worthy of it, I should not 
miss the money much.” 

* And you,” he said, with unutterable scorn in his voice, 
“an Englishwoman, who could afford to throw a million of 
money into the sea to realise your ambition and to do good 
to your fellow-men, you sit here groaning over these miserable 
Romans, while you have in your hand a potential sceptre 
which would make you queen of a world immeasurably vaster 
than the Roman imagination ever conceived. Yes; queen of 
a realm that is not as yet bodied forth into material existence, 


“ry 
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but which might be if your faith were equal to your wealth. 
The English-speaking world, if once unified by a common 
faith and inspired by a common ideal, would form a realm 
the like of which has never yet been seen on land or sea. 
What woman in ancient times had such a chance? Zenobia, 
queen of the desert city, among the most pathetic of all 
crowned heroines of history, who was brought captive to this 
very city by her Roman conqueror, was but as a May queen 
of a village green compared with the grandeur of the rdéls 
which you might play, and yet-——” He broke off abruptly. 
“Tt is sickening to see sucha sublime opportunity flung away.” 

“Well,”:she said, humouring him, “what would you do in 
my place?” 

“T would do what I believe the Apostle Paul would hav: 
done if he had lived in our generation.” 

“What is that? Found a church, I suppose?” said Tadd 
Sidney, shrugging her shoulders. 

“No,” said he, “the day for that has gone by. He would 
found a newspaper.” 

“ Yes,” said she, with a sigh, “ being a journalist you think 
journalism is everything.” 

“There is nothing like journalism. There is no mor 
powerful means of influencing the minds of men.” 

“You might be right if I were the Apostle Paul and had a 
faith to preach as he had.” 

“ And have you no faith to preach?” said Sterling, stopping 
and looking her full in the face. 

“ Well, I have a kind of faith, I suppose.” 

“Then, madam, preach that.” 

* But,” said she, “supposing it is a very meagre faith 

“T don’t care,” said Sterling; “ preach it.” 

“But supposing,” she said, “for instance, it was no more 
than that ‘wo and two make four.” 

“Well,” said he, “that'would be a rather narrow basis on 
which to found a newspaper, but it would be an admirable 
gospel for its city editor. In fact,” he added, “it seems to be 
the gospel which the present generation most needs. ‘The 
chief end of man has long since been recognised by most men 
to be ten per cent. In their pursuit of that people forget their 
arithmetic, and, by some hocus-pocus or other, imagine that two 
and two either make more or less than four. A paper whose 
city editor applied that standard inexorably to every depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange and the money market would 
work a beneficent revolution.” 

“ But a paper cannot be all city article,’ 
lightly. 

“No,” said he, “and if it were it would be no use. What 
you want is to get the doctrine that two and two make four 
into the head of the general public—of the investor, and of 
the thrifty working man who puts all his savings into a rotten 
friendly society, or the poor widow who sinks her all in such a 
swindle as the Emancipator.” . . . 

Jasper Sterling had come to the end of his reflections. “I 
may as well tell you I am going to start a newspaper myself,” 
he said. “It fits in in every way with your gospel that two and 
two make four.” 

“Do you mean,” said Lady Sidney, “that you could start 
the paper with the million you wished me to throw into tle 
sea ?” 

“Madam,” said he gravely, “I had no such thought ; and if 
I had, I certainly should not ask you to be my proprietor.” 

“ Why ?” said Lady Sidney, somewhat piqued at his ton: 

He laughed as he said, “ You have far too keen a hold on 
life to hanker after the martyr’s crown!” 


y id 


’ said Lady Sidney 


DEW ON THE FLEECE. 

Next day, Sterling calls at the hotel and explains the 

way in which he proposes to start his paper, which is, of 

course, identical with the means which Mr. Stead has 

employed for the starting of his new daily, The 

following passage, however, sets forth Mr. Stead’s own 

view of the scheme which he has submitted to the 
public :-— 

Sterling began to explain his scheme. “I am going to start 

a daily paper in London. I haye no capital, and, what 1 
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more, I am nov gorng to be beholden to any one by asking for 
it. I was afraid that you would think I was fishing for your 
millions when I was talking to you last night.” 

“T was not under any such illusion,” said Lady Sidney. 

“Thanks,” said Sterling. “I do not want to start the paper 
unless it is my duty; and I regard the supplying of the needed 
funds as a sign of His will.” 

* Then you believe in signs and wonders ?” said Lady Sidney. 

Sterling glanced at her somewhat scornfully, and asked, 
“Do you know the story of Gideon’s fleece ?” 

“You mean the novel?” 

“No,” replied he, “I mean the story in the Bible. But as 
you do not seem to know it, I will tell it to you. Gideon was 
suddenly warned by an angel of the Lord to lead the children 
of Israel against the Midianites. This was a large order, and 
Gideon was very dubious about taking it in hand. He had no 
experience as a leader; the Midianites were as the sea-sand 
for multitude, and it seemed sheer madness to attempt any 
such enterprise unless God willed it. The question was, did 
God will it, or did He not ? 

“Gideon being a level-headed practical man, devised a 
rough test. So Gideon said unto God, ‘If Thou wilt save Israel 
by my hand, as Thou hast said, behold I will put a fleece of 
wool upon the floor, and if the dew be on the fleece only, and 
it be dry on the earth beside, then shall I know that Thou wilt 
save Israel by my hand.,’” 

* And was it so?” asked Nedelea, who was not as familiar 
with the history of the Judges of Isracl as she ought to have 
been. 

“Tt is written,” said Sterling, “that it was so. ‘For he 
rose up in the morning and thrust the fleece together, and 
wrung the dew out of the fleece—a bowlful of water’ Iam 
just in the same position as Gideon was. I have placed my 
fleece upon the threshing-floor, and am waiting to see if there 
will be any dew on it.” 

“What do you mean by dew on your fleece?” asked Lady 
Sidney. 

*T used to say,” said he lightly, “ that I would be content 
with nothing less than a quarter of a million of money stumped 
down on the table without my asking for it. But I have 
given that up long ago. It would be too easy.” 

“What do you want now?” asked Nedelca. 

“TI want 100,000 persons who will be willing to pay a 
year’s subscription in advance for the paper which I hope to 
found.” 

“And you would do it if you get them ?” 

“Yes,” said he, “100,000 prepaid subscriptions for one 
year for a paper which is not to be in existence for nine 
months, that would be as marvellous a sign as the dew on 
Gideon’s fleece.” 

“Do you think,” said Lady Sidney, “that the dew will 
fall?” 

“That depends upon whether or not I am wanted to start 
the paper. If I am, I shall be willing; if not I shall not be 
grieved, for the hosts of Midian are strong, and my strength is 
but small.” 

“ What kind of paper do you propose to establish ?” 

“A penny morning daily paper. I edited a halfpenny 
paper for years, but there is no scope for side-shows on a 
halfpenny paper, and a paper without side-shows is nothing.” 

“ What do mean by side-shows ?” said Nedelea. 

“Oh, I mean everything that a newspaper does in additiun 
to the mere collecting of news and advertisements and 
printing them on a sheet of paper. ‘That kind of paper I 
would not go across the street to edit, no, not if my fabled 
old lady with her £250,000 were to arrive by the next mail.” 

He then proposes to Lady Sidney that he will conduct 
the City Editorship on the lines of “two and two making 
four,” and carry on a holy war in the spirit of the new 
St. George if she will insure him against loss. This 
she is willing to do, but objects to being limited 
solely to the City office. She proposes to undertake the 
whole of the social side-shows of the paper. Sterling 
does not immediately reply, but the second part closes 
as follows :— 


“Two AND Two MAKE Four.” 


Nedelea followed him to the door, and while the Professor 
was taking leave of her mother, she said to Stirling, “ Are you 
going to accept mother’s offer ?” ; ; 

He looked at the girl with a somewhat troubled air, and them 
said, “ Yes, certainly, if there is dew on my fleece.” 

Without waiting for another question, he slipped downstairs 
and was gone. The moment Nedelea was alone with her 
mother, she embraced her tenderly and said, “ And so you are- 
really to be St. George after all!” 

“At least,” said Lady Sidney, “I think I have found my 
charger. But the dragon has still to be slain.” 

SIX YEARS HENCE. THE PAPER. 

The third part of the story is entitled 1900 av. It 
begins by describing the return of Professor Glogoul and 
his wife from South America, where they have been for 
the last six years. They come back to an altered world, 
London has been transformed, and England is Merry 
England once more. ‘This transformation has been 
wrought by the Daily Puper. In his description of this 
change, Mr. Stead brings to bear all the results of his 
experience as a journalist for more than twenty years. 
In the story Lady Sidney has certainly not spared her 
millions. She has bought the Emancipator building on 
the Thames Embankment in front of which her hus- 
band was killed, built a National Theatre, established a 
Conservatoire of Music on the site of the Royal Aquarium, 
and has just settled the cost of a lawsuit which has 
footed up to £150,000. 

THE FELLOWSHIP. 

But even Lady Sidney’s millions are inadequate 
for the task which the Daily Paper has in hand. 
The chief instrument by which it achieves its wonders 
is the fellowship or the union of all those who love 
in the service of those who suffer. Every Fellow sub- 
seribes the cost of a cigarette a day to the Fellowship 
Fund, and as there are supposed to be 500,000 Fellows, 
this represents an available income of £750,000 a year. 
Such a sum requires some spending, but the various 
branches of the Civic Church and the Daily Paper are 
adequate to the disposal of a much larger sum. For as 
the story proceeds it is evident that it is not so much the 
foundation of a daily paper, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, as the re-incarnation in modern guise of the spirit 
of the Medieval Church. That basis is catholic with a 
small ec as opposed to Catholic with a capital C, and its 
object is the service of man. One great feature, however, 
is the recognition of the rights of woman, for it is 
roundly laid down as a principle that no man should be 
employed on the Daily Paper until it was proved that no 
woman fit for the post could be secured. 

THE PILGRIMAGE. 

After describing a great féte on the river, one of the 
many schemes contrived by the Daily Paper for the pur- 
pose of vivifying English life and reviving popular interest 
in the history of the past, the scene changes to Switzerland. 
There Dick Grant, the historical director of the modern 
pilgrimage, finds his fate; and there an accident befalls 
Nedelea, for which the reader must be referred to the story, 
merely remarking that the author does not venture to 
carry his originality so far as to sin against the funda- 
mental principle of a Christmas story that it should end 
happily. 

The story, it will be seen, is an attempt to explain in 
the shape of a romance a scheme of social reorganisation, 
worked out by journalistic methods energised by the 
fundamental ideas of the Christian Church as they 
found expression at the time when the great Churchmen 
saved civilisation. 
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GIFT LITERATURE. 


A FIRST BATCH OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


HAT can one find to say that is new about 
Every year the output 
becomes larger, and every year the output 
Children have never been so well 


Christmas books ? 


becomes _ better. 
catered for in the matter ot 
literature as in this present 
year of grace; and for their 
elders even a class of gift- 
books has arisen which, start- 
ing at first with gaudy and 
meretricious display, is gradu- 
ally coming to be more and 
more tasteful, finding its best 
exemplars, perhaps, in illus- 
trated and beautiful editions 
of old classics, such, for in- 
stance, as the recent re-issues 


of “ The Vicar of Wakefield ” and “ Cranford,” by Messrs. 
Macmillan, or the dainty editions of Jane Austen, Maria 
Edgeworth, and Fanny Burney, which Messrs. J. M. Dent 
To many it has seemed a pertinent 
question whether the constantly increasing crowd of 
children’s books does not elbow out the older and perhaps 
better favourites, the classics of the nursery bookshelf? 
Have Mr. Henty and Mr. Manville Fenn to answer for 
wooing readers from “Robinson Crusoe” ? 
Andrew Lang’s “ True Story Book” or Mr. Joseph Jacobs’ 
admirable series prevent children turning again and 
again to Hans Andersen, to the Brothers Grimm, to the 
“Arabian Nights,’ to Lewis Carroll? 


and Co. publish. 


Mr. Henty may 


(From “ More English Fairy Tales.”’) 


Will Mr. 


We think not. 


instance—but in the general course the old Hentys, the 
old Manville Fenns, although they have no uneventful 
existence on the shelves of their lucky possessors, are 
forgotten by the booksellers almost in the year of their 


appearance. And then, of 
course, the best books and 
the old books are constantly 
making new bids for popu- 
larity; publishers never ceas- 
ing bringing out with fresh 
attractions the books which 
made happy their. own and 
their grandfathers’ youth. 
Already, for instance, we have 
noticed among the announce- 
ments two new editions of 
Hans Andersen. 


This month our survey will be of the briefest: a 
few only of the best books will be noted for the con- 
venience of those of our readers who may be anxious 
to send presents to the colonies and abroad, 
month we hope to complete our task. 


Next 


JUNIORES PRIORES. 


At Christmas the elders give place to their children, so 
we will give the precedence to a children’s book, and to 
a book which, whatever the next month may produce, is 
hardly likely to be excelled in the gift-books of the year: 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs’ “More English Fairy Tales.* Its 
author should be a truly happy man if the blessings of 


countless children 





write and write— 
he does write and 
write, if one may 
judge from his 
yearly tale of vol- 
umes — Mr. Fenn 
and Mr. _ Robert 
Leighton may never 
cease from story- 
_ telling,and yet there 
will always be a 
sufficient audience 
for “Robinson 
Crusoe”; Mr. Lang 
and Mr. Jacobs may 
employ all their wits 
in providing yearly 
treats for the little 
ones, and yet Hans 
Andersen will find 
fit and many 
readers. The truth 
is, of course, that 
in children’s litera- 
ture, as in every- 
thing else, only the 











count for aught. 
With such a testi- 
mony of delight as 
is owing to him at 
Yule-Tide he can 
almost afford to dis- 
regard thecriticisms 
of Mr, Andrew Lang 
and other _folk- 
lorists who view 
with, perhaps, ex- 
cusable distrust 
and disfavour Mr. 
Jacobs’ tampering 
with the stories they 
have collected with 
so much zeal. But 
what cares the 
nursery for such 
questions of the 
study? Readily 
will it excuse even 
the alteration of a 
Scotch ballad into 
an English fairy- 
tale if the result is 








best books survive. 
Most of the volumes 
which appear every 


‘autumn have, as far as demand is concerned, the most 
ephemeral of lives: with the spring they are forgotten, 
for every year brings its own crop. Occasionally a book 
will live—such a book as “ Alice in Wonderland,” for 


(From “ More English Fairy Ta’es.’’) 


alone. 
passing himself. 


but pleasing, At 
Christmas’ the 
matter is for pedants 


Well, this year Mr. Jacobs has come near sur- 
His new book is simply and solely 





_ * More English Fairy Tales.” By Joseph Jacobs. (David Nutt.) 6s. 
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ne “i gio Never in recent years, except in his own 
* books and in those of Mr. Lang, has so charming a 
' collection of fairy tales appeared. The whole volume is 
of delight compact. Mr. Jacobs claims to have included 
nothing: but English tales, but he has taken them 
wherever he could find them—from the United 
States, and even from the Lowland Scotch! One 
recognises favourite after favourite in a new and 
pleasant dress—for Mr. Jacobs has just the style 
for the nursery—and one reads the variants upon 
_ “Cinderella,” “The Babes in the Wood ”—but why call 
it “ The Children in the Wood,” Mr. Jacobs ?—and “ The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” with increasing pleasure. ‘“ The 
Pied Piper ” Mr. Jacobs names his version of this last, and 
from this tale one of our illustrations is taken. It is a 
legend of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, and the sketch 
shows the piper pushing out to sea piping after him, as 
Browning says :— 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

The other droll little sketch—both .are from the 
inimitable hand of Mr. J. D. Batten, whose numerous 
illustrations this year show no signs of weakening fancy 
—shows the Hobyahs on the rampage. What the 
Hobyahs do you must find out for yourselves: they eat 
people and tie little girls up in bags, among other things. 
Indeed, children, “More English Fairy Tales” is the 
book you should ask for if you get the chance. 


A NEW HANS ANDERSEN. 


Certainly, if there is one of the old nursery favourites 
upon whom desuetude has fallen, it is the incomparable 
Hans Andersen, so that one is especially glad to see that 
two new editions, with the added attraction of adequate 
illustration, are to appear this autumn. One of these * 
is already in our hands, and very attractive it proves, 
with the pleasing drawings of Mr. (or Miss) E. A. 
Lemann, which have about them a certain artlessness 
admirably suiting them to the letterpress. Not by any 
means all the stories are included—there are many old 
favourites which 
we miss; but 
these, we hope, 
will form the nu- 
cleus of a second 
series. Andersen, 
as the preface 
says, was a Great 
Magician, and 
no jot of his 
writings for chil- 
dren but should 
be worthily pre- 
sented — as, for 
instance, they are 
in this volume. 

DAUDET FOR 

BABES. 

Mr. Fisher Un- 
win’s dainty Chil- 
dren’s Library is 
growing apace. 
Last year one of 

* “Fairy Tales.” By 


Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Edward Arnold. 


GiFT LITERATURE. 





the most delightful of its many delightful volumes 
was the translation of Alphonse Daudet’s “La Belle 
Nivernaise,” and this year We have another volume * 
translated — very well translated —from the same 
author’s stories for children. Nothing could exceed 
the delicacy of these charming little tales or of the 
prose in which they are told: they are real contribu- 
tions to nursery literature, and deserve a permanent 
place on every children’s bookshelf. Pathetic here—as in 
those miniature tragedies of the French loss of Alsace end 
Lorraine, “ The Last Lesson,” and “The False Zouave;” 
drolly serious here—as in “ M. Seguin’s Goat” and “ The 
Stars,” they are everywhere real gems of literature, of 
that kind of literature which children love, and whick 
has that indefinable artlessness which is the essential 
attribute of the good children’s book. 


FOR GIRLS. 


The modern spirit in literature is penetrating even to 
the schoolroom. Here we have one of Messrs. Blackie 
and Son’s authors, Mr. J. K. H. Denny—whose name is 
quite new to us—giving us a girl’s story t in which the 
characters are a more important consideration than the 
incidents, and where the value and interest of the book 
lie rightly in the influence of circumstance upon charac- 
ter rather than the mere bald narrative of incongruous 
action. ‘‘ The Clever Miss Follett ” is the story of a family 
which suddenly becomes immensely enriched—a motif 
which hasacquired great popularity of recent months—and 
which not unnaturally is immediately anxious to better 
its social position, to ‘get into society,” and to make 
“good marriages.” The latter part of the tale is a 
variant upon “Timon of Athens” and the old Arabian 
legend of the man who, losing all his money, goes out to 
see what friends he may have left, for the Folletts’ 
wealth is as suddenly taken from them, and they at last 
see their position in the society which they have made in 
its true character. The story is well written; it is not 
goody-goody, although its moral is excellent; and it is 
just the book to give to girls, who will delight both in 
the letterpress and the twelve illustrations by Miss 
G. Demain Hammond, who has never done better work. 
A word of praise 
for the cover: it 
deserves’ the 
honourable place 
which it has in 
the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, 
for it is admirably 
conceived. 

WITH THE 
HUGUENOTS. 
How well one 
ws Mr.Henty’s 
ethod, and how 

many books to ex- 
pect from him 
every year! With 
machine - like 
regularity he pro- 
duces Christmas 


* “The Pope’s Mule 
and other Stories.” By 
Alphonse Daudet. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

+ “The Clever Miss 
Follett.” By J. K. H. 
Denny. Blackie and 


(Prom Hans Anderzen’s ‘* Fairy Ta'es.”’) Son. 6s. 
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after Christmas three books, two at six ‘shillings and one 
at five, and all three dealing with some important and ), 
icturesque historical period, or with some vivid and 
interesting country. Nor does this regularity of produc- 
tion seem to interfere with the excellence of workmanship 
which one has learnt to associate with Mr. Henty’s name. 
He is always full of instruction—covert instruction about 
exciting historical events, for boys will have no ‘ school- 
book twaddle ” dished up with their Christmas tales—and 
his books are always 
alive with moving in- 
cident. This year he 
has chosen for one of 
his books * the period 
of the massacre‘of St. 
Bartholomew, and a 
right stirring yarn he 
has spun out of these 
somewhat well worn 
materials. His hero 
is a frank English lad, 
one Philip Fletcher, 
whose mother being 
French, decides him 
upon crossing the 
Channel to join with 
the Huguenots in their 
glorious struggle 
against religious per- 
secution. His bravery 
and his intelligence 
soon win him promo- 
tion, and the conse- 
quent crop of dan- 
gerous adventures. 
At the moment de- 
picted in the illustra- 
tion we give, he is in 
prison: the narrative 
of his escape is 
thoroughly _ spirited 
and is only to be ex- 
celled by his later 
escape with his faith- 
ful companion and his 
sweetheart from Paris 
after the tocsin has 
rung on the fateful 
Eve, and all the city 
is given over to mur- 
der and rapine. You 
ean see for yourselves 
that Mr. H. J. Draper’s 
illustrations are ex- 
cellent, and the book 
contains as well a good 
coloured mapof France 
in the year 1570. 
FOR THE POETICAL. 
The criticism of 
fry has become of 
ate years so very much overdone, that to-day a new 
book of the kind has to be either very good or very 
novel to justify its being. Certainly if the chief aim 
of the critic is to attract attention to the work criticised, 
then is Mr. Arthur D. Innes’ “Seers and Singers” + 
* “St. Bartholomew’s Eve.” By G. A. Henty. Blackie and Son. 68 


Tt ‘‘Seers and Singers: a Study of Five English Poets,” By Arthur D. 
Tones, (A. D, Innes and Co.) 5s. ‘ 








PHILIP IN PRISON. 
(From “ St. Bartholomew’s Eve.’’) 


OF REVIEWS. 


many times justified, for it is just the book to place 
in the hands of young man or maiden whom one 
wishes to lure to the delights of verse. Simplicity is 
the chief and the most pleasing quality of this 
dainty little book—for, printed by Constable, upon hand- 
made paper, and bound with singular taste, it has a 
“ get-up” unusually winning—simplicity of style and 
simplicity of thought. 1t cannot be pretended that Mr. 
Innes has anything very fresh to say about the five poets 
whom he considers— 
Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold and 
Mrs. Browning — but 
lie has said the old 
things in just the right 
way, taking the reader 
into his confidence, 
assuming no airs of 
superior knowledge, 
and gossiping — pleas- 
antly upon the cha- 
racteristics which they 
have in common, and 
the qualities which 
distinguish their work. 
“A sort of one-sided 
conversation,” Mr. 
Innes’ own description 
of his little book, gives 
just the right impres- 
sion; but although 
he converses, he is 
happily never collo- 
quial; and although 
his feet are on the 
fender, and his 
favourite books. are 
by his side, he is never 
slipshod. He quotes 
largely and _ wisely 
from all five poets, so 
that his readers have 
a constant example of 
the pleasures that lie 
before them if they 
but take “Seers and 
Singers” in the pro- 
per spirit. 
YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


A brief word may 
be said in praise of a 
volume which comes 
to us in a somewhat 
similar garb to the 
series of fairy tales 
with which is asso- 
ciated Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s name. Mr, Fur- 
neaux’s “ The Outdoor 
World,”* with its six- 
teen fine coloured plates, and its five hundred illustrations 
in the text, is just the book that boys or girls interested 
in natural history would give their eyes for. The animal, 
the vegetable, and the mineral worlds—Mr. Furneaux 
has included them all in his book, which combines instruc- 
tion with amusement in the most delightful of manners. 


'. * «The Outdoor World; or, The Young Collector’s Handbook.” By W. 
Furneaux, F.R.G.S. (Longmans.) 7s. 64, 
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JHE NEW BOOKS OF JHE MONTH. 


Troy, Ratru. Dream Life and Real Life: A Little African 
Story. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Long foolscap 8vo. Paper 
Covers. Pp. 93. 1s. 6d. 

“A Little African Story ’—a very little African story 
and two other stories, each shorter than the first, make 
up this small book, which if printed in the ordinary type 
of this Review would hardly take up more than a couple 
of pages. And yet perhaps one should not grumble 
at its brevity: a jewel is not valued by its size, or 
a lyric by its length, and it were ungracious to cavil 
when each of the three stories is an exquisite work 
of art, a real contribution to the number of short stories 
which are literature. “‘ Dream Life and Real Life ” is one 
of Miss Olive Schreiner’s earliest efforts—it was written for 
her brother’s school magazine—but it shows no signs of 
the beginner: its literary quality is of the highest; its 
style is restrained, every phrase, every word helping to 
build up the impression. The intense pathos, the intense 
misery which make the little Danish goatherd’s only 
experience of life become real to the reader: the sentiment 
is not by a single line overdrawn, and her sad end 
partakes of the reality of the inevitable. Both the other 
stories—the second is rather an episode, a sketch—have 
the same distinct and unusual qualities of restraint and 
of power. Indeed, if one feels tempted for a moment to 
grumble at the short measure given for one’s money, one 
immediately remembers that each of the three central ideas 
which under the hand of the author of “ The Story of an 
African Farm” have made exquisite—we willingly use 
the word a second time—pages, would with the more com- 
mercial treatment of the average “man of letters” have 


attained the dulness of a complet2 book. For how few 
“men of letters” could reach the deep ironic bitterness, 
the sense of the sadness, the agony of life, that is in the 


few pages of “ The Policy in Favour of Protection Ss 
Benson, ArnTHUR CuristopHer. Poems. (Elkin Mathews and 
John Lane.) Feap. 8vo. Paper boards. Pp. 192. 5s. net. 
Certain modern tendencies —the tendency among 
present-day writers to be artist first and man afterwards, 
the tendency to exalt criticism of literature to the level of 
literature itself—having vexed Mr. Benson’s aspiring, 
perspicacious soul, he has “ tried, with his eye on life, to 
present certain aspects’of men and nature that have come 
home to him with force.”” To the majority of readers the 
high quality, the very high quality, of the result of this 
attempt will come with a shock of surprise; but those 
wiser readers of poetry who watch jealously for the latest 
and rarest developments of modern verse, will not have 
been altogether unprepared for Mr. Benson’s success. 
For last year, a private printed volume, entitled “ Le 
Cahier Jaune,” demonstrated without doubt to its reader 
that one other real. poet was with us. These poems 
are not modern in ‘the latest sense of the word: to a 
generation which has shown signs of tiring of the accus- 
tomed metres they may seem old-fashioned, but one 
thing is certain, that modern or old-fashioned, Mr. 
Benson’s ultimate success has now been placed beyond 
the warring opinions of different “sets,” and will depend 
entirely upon whether or not his progress upon the lines 
that he has laid out for himself is at all commensurate 
with his present achievement. There is grace, thought, 
feeling, skill, in these poems; there is a view of nature 
and of its commonest objects thoroughly unhackneyed ; 
and there is a depth of reflection in some of the more 
purely subjective verses only too rare at the present day. 
“Fritillaries,” “Hidden Life,’ ‘The Toad,” “The 
Dragonfly,” and “Gilbert White,” seem to us among 


the most successful pieces; the last of these contains 
those beautiful lines :— 
This was thy daily task, to learn that man 
Is small, and not forget that man is great. 
Norrace, Cuarues G., LL.B., F.R.G.S. In Search of a Ciimate. 

(Sampson Low.) Royal 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 351. 25s. 

Mr. Nottage has anticipated the strictures of those 
critics who are likely to be influenced by the way in 
which the subject suggested by the title is kept in the 
background, by printing in his preface a number of 
tentative reviews of a somewhat hostile type. We can 
assure him, however, that he need not fear that any one 
who reads his book through will have much else but praise 
for its exceedingly interesting character, and that the 
mere fact that he has relegated the question of climate 
to a secondary position will easily be forgiven. Having 
some obscure chest complaint, Mr. Nottage decided 
upon leaving England “ in search of a climate ” for a tour 
which might comprise a visit to Australia, the Sandwich 
Islands, and Southern California. Once we have got 
over a certain egotism, the result to the reader is almost 
entirely pleasant, for the author, although he can boast 
no particular literary style, is an excellent gossip; and as 
he saw a good deal upon his tour, and passed 
through the Hawaiian revolution, his record is not 
without value. The photographic illustrations of the 
book deserve more than a word of praise: de- 
signed and reproduced in photo-mezzotype by the 
Stereoscopic Company, they are of very unusual merit, and 
should make popular any book of travel. And with such 
pictures, and with Mr. Nottage’s interesting text, “In 
Search of a Climate ” is likely to become one of the most 
popular books of the season. It has, however, one serious 
fault: it has no index; and on one or two social ques- 
tions Mr. Nottage is, perhaps, hardly at the right point 
of view. 


STEEL, Fora Annie. From the Five Rivers. (William Heine- 
mann.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 212. 6s. 

The comparison that has so often been drawn between 
Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Steel is unfair to both writers. 
Possibly it was the success of “Plain Tales from the 
Hills” that suggested to the authoress of this volume the 
using of her own somewhat exceptional Indian experiences 
as the groundwork for a series of short stories, but there 
can be no question of imitation. “Plain Tales from the 
Hills” and “From the Five Rivers” both deal with 
Indian subjects, but there the resemblance almost ends. 
Mr. Kipling’s is the India of the cantonments, the barrack- 
room, the bazaar and the fields; while Mrs. Steel deals 
rather with that intimate section of Eastern life which is 
concealed from masculine eyes—the life of the house, of 
the women’s quarters. And this life she seems to have 
made her own with wonderful suecess—so much so, indeed, 
that she has more than once forgotten her readers’ igno- 
rance, and been betrayed into obscurities which cannot 
easily be unravelled. One would be sorry to say how 
many of these eight stories are rendered partly or wholly 
unintelligible to readers unacquainted with Indian life 
and custom. 'T'he humour which lurks in “The Blue 
Monkey,” for instance, is almost lost, and “ At a Girls’ 
School” is only to be understood in snatches. The 
first and longest story is, however, perfectly clear. It 
is a study in Indian life as pathetic and as truly real 
as anything of the sort that has appeared: its note is 
the intense longing that the Indian feels for a man- 
child, and it would make valuable a volume far less clever 
than is Mrs. Steel’s, 
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Apams, Jonny, M.D. Burns’s “Chloris”: A Reminiscence. 
(Morrison Brothers, Glasgow.) Paper covers. Pp. 187. 
Is. 6d, 


To that lamentably large section of readers to whom the latest ‘chatter 
about Harriet” is by far the most interesting portion of literary history, Dr. 
Adams’s book will come as a disappointment. The vindication of Jean 
Lorimer’s character from the aspersions with which ‘‘ the foul, weedy imagina- 
tiom” of Allan Cunningham cast upon it, has been Dr. Adams’s purpose, and 
he seems to have succeeded. Having met ‘‘Chloris” when a mere lad, Dr. 
Adams has more than one interesting reminiscence of which to write, and the 
reader will be glad of his colleztion of those poems in which she figures, and 
for the facsimile reproduction of the original manuscript of ‘*The'Song of 
Death ” which was delivered into his hands by Jean Lorimer herself. Burns 
specialists alone can decide upon the real value of this contribution to Burns 
literature, but there can be little question that Dr. Adams has rather overdone 
his references to those ‘‘ literary pathologists” whose admiration for the 
Scotch poet has made them desire editions in which some of his sweetest poems 
have not been omitted for reasons of ultra-delicacy. J.et there be an edition of 
Burns for the family table by all means, but let us also jealously keep some 
editions from emendation or bowdlerization. ‘ 


Apxins, W. Rytanp D. Our County. 
Cloth. .Pp. 123. 
A series of forty short ‘descriptions, accompanie1 by portraits by Mr. W. 
B, Shoosmith, of some of the leading men of Northamptonshire. 


BALLANTYNE ARCHIBALD. Voltaire’s Visit to England, 1726- 
1729. (Smith and Elder.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 338. 
8s. 6d. 


Carlyle’s remark that no competent man would be likely to inquire into 
that period of Voltaire’s career which he spent in England is at last falsifie1. 
The ‘‘inanity and darkness” which coverel those years has gradually beea 
dissipatei, and now comes Mr. Ballantyne with a work which makes clear 
almost the whole sojourn. To readers of Carlyle, aud to readers interested in 
the brilliant galaxy of English writers who were Voltaire’s contemporaries, 
this book will make particular appeal, for Mr. Ballantyne does not confine 
himself to the years during which Voltaire residel in England, but devotes a 
chapter to his subject’s later relations with Englisl , in which he brings the 
chronicle of his English acquaintance up to the time of Voltaire’s death. The 
titles of the different chapters will give the best idea of the scope of the work : 
** Preliminary,” ‘‘ Voltaire and Bolingbroke in France,” ‘‘ Voltaire’s First 
Impressions of England,” ‘Voltaire in Retirement at Wandsworth,” 
“ Voltaire’s English Friendships,” ‘‘ Voltaire’s Literary Work in England,” 
“ Voltaire on English Life and Literature,” ‘* Voltaire’s Later Relations with 
Englishmen,” ‘‘ Conclusion.” The book is furnished with an excellent index. 


Barrows, Jonny Henry. Henry Ward Beecher: The Shake- 
speare of the Pulpit. (Funk and Wagnalls.) Crown 8yo. 
Cloth. Pp. 541. 6s. 

A volume in the series devoted to American Reformers. Mr. Barrows 
has aimed at giving ‘in swift, flowing narrative, the story of Beecher’s 
spiritual inheritance, his interesting early developments, his various achieve- 
ments, sorrows and triumphs,” and not at describing fully ‘‘the reform 
movements through the midst of which flowed the current of his career.” 
The book contains an excellent portrait of Henry Ward Beecher and an 
index. 

' Hassaut, ArTuur Hitt, M.D. The Narrative of a Busy Life: 
An Autobiography. (Longmans.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 82. 5s. 

An autobiography which will be of value chiefly to meJical men, although 
it contains much general scientific matter of interest. 


Lez, Swney (Editor). Dictionary of National Biography. 
Volume XXXVI. (Smith and Elder.) 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 447. 15s. 

This volume carries this magnificent publication from Malthus to Mason. 

Its most important articles are those on Malthus and Harriet Martineau, by 

Mr. Leslie Stephen ; Mary Queen of Scots, by Mr. T. F. Henderson ; Captain 

a by Professor J. K. Laughton ; and Andrew Marvell, by Mr. C. H. 

‘irth. 


Reminiscences of Seventy Years’ Life, Travel and Adventure; 
Military and Civil; Scientific and Literary. Volume I. 
Soldiering in India. (Elliot Stock.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 538. 
The author of this volume—‘ A Retired Officer of H.M.’s Civil Service ’’— 

**having passei his seventieth year and led a life of remarkable vicissitude, 

the greater part of which has been spent in the public service,” hopes that ‘a 

sketch of a soldier’s life and its surroundings in India fifty years ago mvy be of 

some value.” It is an interesting, if somewhat lengthy record, and his readers 
will look forward to a second volume, in which he will relate his experiences in 

** H.M.’s Civil Service, in Naval Dockyards, on great Scientific Expeditions,” 

etc. 

Simson, James. Eminent Men of Kent. 

Cloth. Pp. 178. 
A series of studies of the lives of the most prominent men of ancient and 
modern times who have been associatei with the county of Kent. 


The Life of Robert Rudolph Suffield. (Williams and Norgate.) 
_ _ Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 327. 


(Elliot Stock.) 4to. 





(Elliot Stock.) 8vo. 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Unverwoop, Francis H., LL.D. The Poet and the Man: 
Recollections and Appeciations of James Russell Lowell. 


(Bliss, Sands and Foster.) Crown 8vo. Buckram. Pp. 138. 


This brief memoir, to which appears as frontispiece a portrait of Lowell at 
seventy, is wholly distinct from Dr. Underwood’s previously published bio- 
graphical sket-h. Here his intention has been rather ‘‘ to furnish in a compa t 
form the important facts in the poet’s life, with a brief account of his works, 
and to record some personal impressions and reminiscences.” For these last 
Dr. Underwood had exceptional opportunities, for during several years he 
lived near Lowell at Cambridge (U.S.A.), and was ove of a circle of half a 
dozen of his friends who met often at Lowell’s house and elsewhere. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
Huxiey, Tuomas H. Darwiniana: Essays. (Macmillan.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 475. 5s. 

The second volume of the collected edition of Professor Huxley’s writing : 
now appearing at monthly intervals in the Eversley Series. The essays here 
contained extend over a lengthy period of time, the first, upon ‘‘ The Darwinia’: 
Hypothesis,” having appeared in 1859, and the last, an ‘obituary notice’ of 
Charles Darwin, in 1885. Other essays are entitle “The Origin of Species,” 
“Criticisms on ‘The Origin of Spevies,’” “The Genealogy of Animals,” 
‘*Mr. Darwin’s Critics,” ‘ Evolution in Biology,” ‘“‘The Cuming of Age of 
* The Origin of Species,’ ” ‘‘ Charles Darwin (1882),” ‘* The Darwin Memorial,” 
and “Six Lectures to Working Men ‘on our Knowledge of the Causes of the 
Phenomena of Organi: Nature.’”’ 


Kyieut, Witu1aAmM, LL.D. (Editor). Prose Writings of Word:- 
worth. (Walter Scott.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 198. 
1s. 6d. 

These ‘prose writings ” are of the slightest, many of them being extracts 
from Wordsworth’s letters, or from the prefaces, appendices, and notes to the 
successive editions of his poems. Professor Knight’s introduction is interesting, 
and the bibliography of the sources from which the extracts have been take 1 
will be useful. 


Ma.ory, Sir Tromas, Kt. Le Morte d’Arthur. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) 4to. Paper covers. 
Illustrated by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 


FICTION. 
Apams, Mrs. Leira. Louis Draycott: The Story of His Life, 
and Geoffrey Stirling. (Jarrold.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 279 and 397. 33. 6d. New editions. 


ALLEN, GRANT. The Scallywag. (Chatto and Windus.) Three 
volumes. 31s. 6d. 

This particular scallywag—a scallywag, one of Mr. Allen’s characters 
informs the ignorant, is ‘‘ the sort of mau, you know, you wouldn’t like to be 
seen walking.down Piccadilly with”—was the son of a baronet who was 
also a cab proprietor, and about as rough and ready a specimen of that pro- 
fession as can be imagined. Paul Gascoyne, as he was called, had however 
been taken in hand by a Jew money-lender—an excellent chara:ter—who ha‘ 
sent him to a good school, to Oxford, had lent him money, and who now 
expected him to use his culture, his eiucation, and his prospective title, to 
marry an heiress whose fortune would liberally repay the money-lender, and 
would enable Paul to live up to his baronetcy. How the little plan is fras- 
trated, and how a great many exciting and interesting things happen to Paul 
and to his Jewish patron, must be left to the reader to discover. ‘* The Scally- 
wag” is as good a novel as Mr. Grant Allen has,publishel, and, of its kind, it 
is as good a novel as has lately appeared. 


Barrett, Franz. Kitty's Father. (Heinemann.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 330. 3s. 6d. New edition. 


Bayey, EvizaBetH Boyp. Jonathan Merle: West Countr7 
Story ofthe Times. (Jarrold.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 59s. 
3s. 6d. New edition. 


Besant, Watrer. The Rebel Queen. (Chatto and Windus.) 
-. Three yolumes. 31s. 61. 

The Jewish doctrine that the woman must ob2y the man seems to be the 
message at the back of Mr. Besant’s new novel. In literature at present, 
thanks largely to Mr. Zingwill, Hebrews are in fashion, and in choosing the 
majority of his characters from among the London Jews Mr. Besant has only 
once more shown his cleverness. The Rebel Queen is an almost fabulously- 
rich Jewess who, full of the wrongs of women and of the subjection of her sex, 
separates herself ‘from her husband, who had refusei to break the laws 
and customs of the people by giving to his wife a position of equality in 
his house. That Mr. Besant’s sympathies make him control the woman’s 
destinies in such a way that all her work for the great Cause comes to nought, 
is to be regretted ; but there is a note of tragedy in the wreck of such splendi1 
hopes and such unceasing devotion, and in the disappointment that comes 
to the woman in a daughter who refuses to work upon her mother’s side in the 
labour for which she hai been trained, that almost atones for the falseness of 
his position. The story is over-!ong, but some of the characters are excellent : 
the young man who was going to abolish the power of capital by making 
interest illegal, and who always held that ‘‘women are different ;” the ol 
Jew who believed that the greatest compliment he could pay his daughter was 
to say that she ought to have been born a boy; the peer who wanted to share 
in the Common Lot, and got it—in the shape of a life of toil and a drunker wife : 
these are worthy newcomers in the large gallery of characters which 
Mr. Besaut is creating. % 


° 


Part III. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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(Sampson Low.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 393. 2s. 61. New edition. 

Bzonté, ANNE. The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. (J. M. Dent 
and Co.) Two volumes. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 267 and 
268. 5s. net. New edition. Illustrated. 

Curtors, M. A. The Romance of a County: A Masque. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) Two volumes. 21s. 

Judged as a work of sustained and unusually powerful, if somewhat 
sombre, imagination, rather than as a conventional novel, Miss Curtois’ new 
book deserves a considerable success. As a novel it is interesting, often 
exciting, and containing here and there passages of great strength and beauty, 
but it is as a masque, a fantasy, au allegory somewhat reminiscent of 
** Gulliver’s Travels,” or ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,” that it should be viewed. 
Fit readers it must have; it is to be hoped that they will not be few, for the 
author of ‘‘ Jenny ” deserves to be better known and to be more widely read. 


Donovan, Dick. From Chace to Capture: A Series of Thrilling 
Detective Stories. (Hutchinson.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 320. 3s. 6d. Illustrated by Mr. Paul Hardy and 
others. 

Doupyey, Saran. ARomanceofLincoln’sInn. (Hutchinson.) 
Two volumes. 21s. 

Your lady novelist is nothing nowadays if not modern and up to date, and 
Miss Doudney in this her latest novel has wisely seized upon the phenomenon 
of crystal-gazing, weaving it into her interesting story with great skill and 
effect. She has treate 1 the episode,seriously and cleverly, and the result is that 
she has made convincing a scene which in more clumsy hands might have 
failei completely to impress the reader. ‘* A Romance of Lincoln’s Inn” is 
«distinctly a clever story, and one to order from the library. 

Dcranp, Sin Mortimer, K.C.1E. Helen Treveryan; or, The 
Ruling Race. (Macmillan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 487. 
3s. 6d. 

A new edition of a novel which acquires additional interest from the facts 
that Sir Mortimer Durand is at the present time our British Indian envoy at 
abul, and that many of the scenes of the story are laid in Afghanistan and 
India. 

Epeewortn, Marta. Leonora, Ennui, Vivian, and The Absente:>. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 225, 247, 257, 
and 333. 2s. 6d. cach, net. 

Four new volumes of this delightful edition of the most important of 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels and tales, reprinted with the original illustrations. 
*“*Ennui” is the first of the ‘‘Tales of Fashionable Life,” of which it is at 
present only intended to reprint the l:ngest. The fifth and sixth volumes in 
this pretty new edition of Miss Edgeworth’s best novels furmed part of the 
‘Tales of Fashionable Life,” ‘“ ‘The Absentee” being the last, and perhaps 
the best, to appear, and both are illustrated from Harvey’s original plates. 
Frapan, Ise. God’s Will and Other Stories. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) Long Feap. 8vo. Paper Covers. Pp. 214. 1s. 6d. 

A very pleasing and natural collection of short stories, translated by Mrs. 
Macdonell, and now forming a volume of the Pseudonym Library, which has 
before given welcome to Ilse Frapan. Certaiply the six stories now selectet 
are worth reading, 

GALTON, GWENDOLEN Doucias. A Stop Aside. 

Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 

A conventional anlin no way ovigiual story, but one which is generally 
itteresting aud readable. 

GINnGoLD, HELENE E. A. Seven Stories. 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. 187. 

Miss Gingold, seeing that short stories are ‘‘ neglected by the rest of 
writers ” (we believe that the output of short stories for the last year has bee 
about three volumes a week), has written for ‘‘those sons and daughters of 
Earth whose every bour is precious,” seven tales. Certainly, to use her own 
words, her iutentions are better than her work, for all seven stories are 
extremely ill-written, and although they are readable, they owe mst of 
their interest to their naif lack of skill. 

Harpy, Tuomas. Two on a Tower, and Tho Laodicean. (Samp- 

son Low.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. each. New editions. 


Kraszewski, JoserH Icnatius. The Jew. (William Heine- 
mann.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 469. 33. Gd. Paper 
Covers, 2s. 6d. 

Translate from the Polish, and now forming a volume of the Tnternational 
Library. In his preface Mr. Gosse tells the reader enough about Kraszewski to 
euvable him to see that, even if his work is somewhat too diffuse and untrained 
to be of surpassing moment, his personality at least was one of curious interest. 
As regards the bulk and volume of his writings, Mr. Gosse says he was of the 
brood of giants, “‘to be thought of with Lope de Vega, with Voltaire, with 
Alexander Dumas.” An incomplete list of his works records the names of more 
than four hundred and fifty volumes ! 

Nisset, Hume. The Queen’s Desire: 
Indian Mutiny. (F. V. White.) 
Pp. 312. 

Mr. Nisbet’s fecund imagination has again served him in good steal. Few 
as genuinely interesting sensationa! novels have appearel this year than this 


(Horace Cox.) 


(Remington). Crown 


A Romance of the 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 





exciting romance, in which is tracel with great vividness many of the most 

important episodes of the Indian Mutiny. Mr. Nisbet’s characters are hardly 

sympathetic, but their adventures are thrilling. 

Orrotencut, Ropricves. A Conflict of Evidence. 
Putnam’s Sons.) Paper boards. Pp. 347. 2s. 
This story fulfils the first qualification of a gool dete-tive novel: it 


thoroughly succeeds in hoodwinking its readers. As one progresses one gets 
some faint glimmerings of the truth, but when the ingenuity of Mr. Barnes— 


(G. P. 


the same detective who figured in ‘‘An Artist in Crime ” —unravels the mystery , 


of the murder, one is thoroughly surprised. But it cannot be called a very 

gool specimen of its kind, for its characters are totally unreal and uncon- 

vincing. 

Payn, James. A Stumble on the Threshold. (Horace Cox.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 329. New edition, illustrated 
by Mr. Hal Ludlow. 

Parkes, Mrs. Happen. 
Marsh in the Thirteenth Century. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 247. Illustrated. 
Au interesting historical romance of the times of the Crusaders. The 

heroine is the daughter of one of the family of the Counts of Toulouse. The 
mother is an Albigensian, who on the outbreak of persecution is compelled 
to fly fromProvence to England, where she dies, leaving her child to grow up 
ignorant of her birth and station. Her identity is at last established by the 
dying statement of a repentant enemy, and the girl is restored to her father and 
her rank. 

Reape, CuHarces. Peg Woffington and Christie Johnson. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 8vo. Paper Covers. Pp. 125. 6d. 
At last it seems as if the public were awakening to the fact of what a 

great writer they were slighting when they allowed the novels of Charles Reade 

to sink into comparative obscurity. Uniform with the sixpenny edition of 

“It’s Never Too Late to Mend,” which Messrs. Chatto and Windus lately 

produce 1, this edition of two of Reade’s best known stories should do much 

to popularise the work of one of the very cleverest and most powerful novelists 


of the century. 
Reayey, Mrs. G.S. Dy. Grey’s Patient. (Bliss, Sands and 


Foster.) Three volumes. 3ls. 6d. 

Upon her first attempt at serious fiction Mrs. Reaney is certainly to be 
congratulatel: she bas not alluwed “the very definite purpose of its telling,” 
of which she speaks in her preface, to interfere with the proper progress of her 
story; and she has almost entirely resisted the temptation to moralise upon its 
different incidents. ‘Dr. Giey’s Patient” is the story of a young girl’s life 
and of her difficulties from the moment of her doubtfal birth to her marriage. 
In many ways it is sad reading, but it is full of reality, and it is certainly 
likely to fulfil with its readers the mission which its authoress set herself of 
helping to warn iu time the many girls ‘‘ who start on life’s journey without 
any conception of its pitfalls.” ‘The one or two risky situations which such a 
story must hold Mrs. Reaney has treated with great delicacy. 

Ruyoapes, Waiter C. Tae Story of John Trevennick. 
(Maemillan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 421. 33. 6d. 
New edition. 

Russet, W. Crarg. The Wreck of tha “Grosvenor.” (Samp- 
son Low.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 382. 2s. 6d. 

The first volume of the new edition of Mr. Clark Russell’s novels, uniform 
with the editions of Mr. William Black, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore, that Messrs. Sampson Low are now publishing. The present 
volume contains 43 frontispie e a collotype portrait of Mr. Clark Russell as 
a merchant sailor at the age of seventeen. It is a pity that the publishers 
throughout these new editions have not adopted Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent 
plan of printing on the fly leaf of each volume the dates of previous editions. 


Sarntspury, Georce (Editor). Henry Fielding’s ‘‘ Amelia.’ 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) Three volumes. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 

In his introduction, Mr. Saintsbury defends “‘ Amelia” against the charges 
of those critics who have pronounced it inferior to Fielding’s two earlier novels, 
aud says that “if we ask ourselves whether it is not as good as ‘Joseph 
Andrews’ or ‘Tom Jones,’ we shall, I think, be inclinei to answer rather in 
the affirmative than the negative.” We have already praised the general 


appearance of this edition. 
Sarntspury, Gerorce (Editor). Henry Fielding’s “The 
(J. M. 


History of the Late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great.” 

Dent and Co.). Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 227. 2s. 6d. net. 

The tenth volume in Messrs. J. M. Dent’s edition of Fielding’s works. 
In his enthusiastic introduction Mr. Saintsbury considers the influences which 
have worked against the popularity of ‘‘ Jonathan Wild,” and says that he 
would rank it in its own class only second to “The Taleof a Tub”... 
‘ Figlding has written no greater book.” It is one of those books, he says, 
which must find fit readers or none: not to every one is it granted to 
appreciate its intense irony ard its truth to life. It appears that the publishers 
had not at first intended to include it in this elition, aud it was only upon Mr. 
Saintsbury’s earnest representations that they were induced to do so. 


Savite-CLarKE, Ciara. The World’s Pleasures. (Bliss, Sands 
and Foster.) Paper covers. 1s. 6d. 
The Modern Library with which Messrs. Bliss, Sands and Foster have started 
their career as publishers is certainly to be very modern indeed if it is to con- 


Ermengarde: A Story of Romney 
(Elliot Stock.) Crown 
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"For Review 


many volumes written after the pattern of “The World’s Pleasures.” 
Not that Miss Savile-Clarke’s material or method of treatment is particularly 
novel or modern, but one feels that in these five little sketches she has done 
her best to present various phases of modern life as she sees them, and that any 
weakness of handling and unskilful grouping is due not so much to carelessness 
as to inexperience. ‘The book is at least an earnest attempt, and although all 
five sketches are depressing—th2 book’s title is not a success; it is only 
clumsily satirical, for it is of disenchantment with life that Miss Savile-Clarke 
writes—one reads them with a pleasing sense that the author has a serious aim 
which is likely to gain fuller expression in future volumes. 


’ Scorr, Sir Waxrer, Bart: Tas Pirate. (A. and C. Black.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 478. 5s. Dryburgh edition. 


THEODOLI, Marcuesa. Uader Pressure: Scenes from Roman 
- Life. (Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 307. 3s. 6d. 
New edition. 


Verron, Sopaiz F. F. Margaret Drummond, Millionaire, (A. 
and C. Black.) Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 

Miss Veitch is to be congratulated:.she has produced a novel which, if 
somewhat over-long and here and there suspiciously didactic, is original ia 
scene and treatment, and which hardly ever fails to hold fast the interest of the 
reader. Miss Drummond is an English girl who, through the death of a distant 

_ relation, unexpectedly comes into a large fortune and a small but fully inhabite 1 
island off the west coast of Scotland. She takes her mission as a millionaire 
seriously, and dezides, not like Lady Sidney Nestor, to found a newspaper, but 
to devote both her life and her money to improving her property and rendering 
happier.the lives of her tenants. The rough Scotch folk, however, look upon 
her well-meant efforts with disfavour, aud as she happens to have upon her 
jand one or two of the greatest rogues ani hypocrites in Scotland, she has to 
put up with much opposition, misrepresentation, and ill-natured gossip, before 

“she has, at last, to give up waging her fight singly and to take refuge in 
marriage with a middle-aged Scotch colonel. Some of the characters are 
excellent: there is a touch of tragely in the dour Presbyterian clergyman, 
whose love for Miss Drummond drives him into insanity ; and Matheson, the 
independent old fisherman, is well drawn, although it is difficult to understand 
his behaviour when he finds, at last, that Miss Drummond’s plans will interfere 


with his own projects. 
HISTORY 


A‘Beckert, Gitpert Absorr. Th2 Comic History of England 

from Julius Cesar to George II, (Dicks) 8yo. Cloth. 

Pp. 339. - 2s. Paper covers, 1s. 

An exceedingly cheap and well printed elition, with all John Leech’s 
original illustrations, of this very amusing history. Certainly its production 
for a shilling is little short of marvellous. 

Autonort, A. H.,M.A. The Making of a Monarchy : A History 
of Rome, 78-31 B.C. (W. B. Clive.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 244. 4s. 61 University Correspondence College 
Tutorial Series. 

A clearly written summary of the chief events in Roman history betweea 
the death of Sulla and Octavianus’ defeat of Antonius. For so small a book it 
contains a great-deal of iuformation; but 31 n.c. is not the date when the 
monarchy, that is to say the principate, was “male.” Ifa single date must 
be given for this it should be 27 B.c. 

Dorry, Sir Cuartes Gavan (Editor). Thomas Davis's “The 
Patriot Parliament of 1689.” (TI. Fisher Unwin.) 16mo. 
Paper Covers. Pp. xciv., 172. 1s. 

.+ The first volume of the New Irish Library, inzluding a lengthy intro luc- 
tion upon Thomas Davis’s work by the e.litor. “i ieee: 
O'Connor, T. P., M.P. Sketches in tha House: The Story of a 

Memorable Session. (Ward, Lock and Bowden.) Paper 

covers. Pp. 288. 1s. 

A reprint of the vivid aul, in many ways 
sketches which appearél week by week in the We 
session, under the title ** At the Bar of the House.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Manual of tha Typewriter: A Practical Guide to Comme:cial, 
Literary, Lezal, Dramatic, and all Classes of Typewriting 
Work. (Isaac Pitman.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 93. 33. 6d. 
With plates. 


Barrett, THomas Squire. Magic Square3: An Introduction to 
the Study of their Formation. (Slater, Berkhamsted.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 32. 1s. 6d. 


Burpert, Henry ©. The Uniform System of Accounts 
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‘Audit and Tenders for Hospitals and Lastitutions. (Scien- 
tific Press.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 76. 6s. 
Classifiel Digest of the Records of the Society for the Pro;a- 
“ovate of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1892. (19, 
elahay Strect, Westminster.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 980. 
With portraits. © 
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OF REVIEWS. 

Laundry Wrinkles for the House and Factory. (Laundry 
Journal Office, 29, Ludgate Hill.) 8vo. Paper Boards. 
Pp. xiv., 79. 2s. 6d. 

Noakes, Serct.-Mayor 8.G. A System of Free Gymnastics 


and Light Dumb Bell Drill. (Gale and Polden.) Small 
square. Cloth. Pp. 76. 1s. 6d. With plates. 


Sais, Mrs. pe. Dozs: A Manual for Amateurs. (Longmans.) 
Half cloth. Pp. 120. 1s. 6d. 


The Art of Projection and Complete Magic Lantern Manual. 
(E. A. Beckett, 111, Kingsland Road, N.E.) 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 170. 4s. 6d. 


The Insurance File, 1893. (W. J. West, 21, Godliman Strect.) 
Paper Boards. Pp. 237. 2s. 
This annual reproduces by photography all the reports and accounts 
annually published by the different life assurance companies in Great Britain. 


Toruam, Joun. The Temperance Szience Reading Boox. 
(Jarrold.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 245. 1s. 6d. Illus- 
trated. 


POETRY, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Barrow, Sir Jonn Croker, Barr. Tae Sevea Cities of the 
_ Dead, and Other Poems, Lyric3, and Sonnets. (Longmans.) 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 135. 
There is a good deal of imaginative power and some little skill in the 
lengthy title-pieze of this volume, but we fear that Sir John Barrow is hardly 
justified in giving to the rest of the collection the broad title of ‘* Poems.” 


Gray, ALAN. Rock-Buoy Bell. (Novello.) S8vo. Paper 
Covers. Pp. 30. Is. 


Ballad fur chorus and orchestra, with words by Susan K. Phillips. 


Parry, Dx. C. Hcsert H. Summary of Musical History, 

(Novello.) Paper covers. Pp. 116. 2s. 

An interesting volume in the series of Musi: Primers edited by Sir John 
Stainer. Being a summary of the history anl development of medieval and 
modern European music, it contains many useful notes on the great composers, 
but, alas! there is no index! 


Rosertson-Hicks, Mavupe. Flowers from Oversea and Other 
Verse. (George E. Over, Rugby.) 18mo. Paper boards. 
Pp. 69. 

In this dainty little volume six pieces at most there are worth priuting,: 
the remainder, with but few exceptions, are of the most trifling description, and 
one feels that the authoress would have been far better advised to have post- 
poned her appeal until she could have included more poems as charming as 
** Lilac,” * April,” and ‘“* A Mystery.” That she admires ‘* A Country Muse "’ 
is certain, but tze tinge of imitation sits gracefully upon her best verses, and the 
reader is not dissatisfied. ‘In a Volume of Amy Levy’s Poems” is full of 
feeling and of the right kind of sympathy, and is one of the most successful pieces 
in a book in which the verses whi:h are of promise are almost hidden by those 
which did not deserve printing. 


SAINTsBURY, GEORGE (Editor). The Poetical Works of Robert 
Herrick. (George Bell and Sons) Two volumes. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. liii., 293, 308. 2s. 6d. each, net. 

It might have been thought that after Mr. A. W. Pollard’s delightful and 
scholarly edition of Herrick, to which Mr. Swinburne contributed a critical 
introduction, in the Muses’-Library, there was nu neei for a further 
excursion into the same field, even by an e:litor so fit and so accomplished as 
Mr. George Saintsbury.. The Aldine Eiition of the British Poets, however, would 
have. be2n incomplete without Herrick, and after all Mr. Saintsbury is so 
excellent a critic that even though one has Mr. Pollard’s, one is glad of the 
additional information to be found in this new edition. Mr. Saintsbury has 
not adopted Mr. Pollard’s plan of separating the epigrams of a certain quality 
from Herrick’s better work, but has printel them iu the original order, but he 
has included an appendix containing the poems attributel to Herrick, but not 
published in ‘* Hesperides,”’ an appendix of variants, and an excellent index of 
first lines. His introduction is, as might have been expected, a model of good 
sense and critical ability, and the annotation ‘‘ has been designedly kept down 
to its lowest terms,” 


Siarrson, Dora. Verses. (Elliot Stock.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 

Pp. 134. 

As the first venture of a new writer, this collection certainly deserves a 
place among the promising minor poetry of the year. The gamut of Miss. 
Sigerson’s subjects and sympathies is considerable, her command over them is. 
not inconsiderable, and there is more than one poem in the volume which 
deserves re-reading. ‘‘ The Leper’s Betrothe1,” for instance, is powerful and 
imaginative, and alone marks Miss Sigerson’s future books out as worth» 
watching for. 


Tom Hood’s Complete Poems. (John Dicks.) Crown 8yo. 
Pp. 237. Paper covers, 61. Cloth, 1s, 


All things considered, this is an exceedingly cheap and creditable edition 
of Hood’s-poems. The print, of course, is small, but it is fairly clear, and a 
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THe New Boox 


large number of illustrations by Hood himself, D. H. Friston, and George 
Cruikshank have been reprinted with the text. 


Tours, BerrHotp. A Festival Ode. (Novello.) 8vo. Paper 
Covers. Pp. 20. 1s. 
A setting of an ode by Canon Bell, projuce! at the recent Cheltevham 
Festival. 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Cooke, C. J. Bowen. British Locomotives: Their History, 
Construction, and Modern Development. (Whittaker.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 381. 

This volume is addresse1 particularly to the large class of people who, 
without being connected with this particular branch of engineering, take an 
interest in railway working and locomotives. Mr. Cooke has attempted to 
strike a mean between those books which have already appeared and which 
are technical and purely scientific in character, and those which, treating the 
subject from a non-professional point of view, do not give much ilea of the 
principles of working or construction. The book is very admirably and very 
profusely illustrated, both in black and white and in colours, modern lo-o- 
motivés particularly being well represented, and it contains an index. 


Gorg, J. E., F.R.A.S., MR.LA. An Astronomical Glossary ; 
or, Dictionary of Terms used in Astronomy. (Lockwood.) 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 139. 

Contains also tables showing the latest values of astronomi-al constants, 
details of the planets and satellites of the solar system, aud lists of remarkable 
red, variable, and binary stars. 


Fawcett, Epwarp Dovucuias. The Riddle of the Universe: an 
Attempt to Determine the First Principles of Metaphysic, 
Considered as an Enquiry into the Conditions and Import of 
Consciousness. (Edward Arnold.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 440. 14s. 
Mr. Fawcett proposes to find in metaphysics an answer to a question 

which, he considers, religion and philosophy have alike failed to solve: With 

what end or meaning is fraught the evolution of men aud animals? and of 
what metaphysical sigvificance are these units, often so terribly maltreated by 
events? The book is divided into two parts: the first, critical and historical ; 
the second, constructive. The philosophy with which it deals is that of the 

German School, and is mostly post-Kantian ; where classical or oriental meta- 

physics are touched upon they are treated in the form of popular and modern 

restatement. 

Japp, ALEXANDER H., LL.D. Hours in My Garden and Other 
Nature Sketche:. (Hogg.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 340. 6s. 
Dr. Japp expresses a hope in his preface that young folks may derive 

from his pages some stimulus to a systematic study of nature. The book con- 

tains nearly a hundred and fifty illustrations by Mr. W. H. J. Boot and 
others. 

NicHoson, J. Surerp, M.A., D.Sc. Frinciples gf Political 
Economy. Volume I. (A. and C. Black.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 451. 15s. 

This work is intendel, says Professor Nicholson, ‘‘to cover the same 
ground as that of Mill, and whilst presenting the older doctrines takes account 
also of subsequent modifications.” He also says in his preface that it must be 
regarde1 not so much as an abstract of the opinions of others as an independent 
attempt to recast the subje:t in the light of these opinions ; and that he owes 
far more to Adam Smith thau to Mill. 


THEOLOGY. 


Brooks, Rr. Rev. Puriyiws, D.D. The Mystery of Iniquity 
and Other Sermons. (Macmillan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 362. 6s. 


Twenty sermons by the late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


Common Sense Theology: A Secon’ Series of Tracts for the 
Times. (British and Foreign Unitarian Association.) 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 164. 2s. 

Inspired by the success of the first series of “ Tracts for the Times,” the 
Unitarian Association decided to publish the second series. Among ofher 
papers are three by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, on “The Resurrection of 
Jesus,” ‘* The Universal Pentecost,” aud ‘* The Main Lines of Religion as Held 
by Unitarians.” 


Exeitt, Rev. Joseru S., M.A. The Biblical Illustrator: 


The Acts. Volume II. (Nisbet.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 639. 
7s. 6d. 
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Farrar, Freperic W., D.D., F.R.S. The Lord’s Prayer and 
other Sermons. (Isbizter.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
This series of eighteen characteristic sermons has a preliminary discourse 

on prayer in general, taking afterwards the Prayer itself clause by clause. 

The petition “ Deliver us from evil” affords matter for no fewer than four ser- 

mons, dealing with the reality and the root of evil, and the means of delivery ; 

and two are occupied with the word Amen—its meaning and its congregational 
use. With great variety of diction, of quotation, and of anecdote, with special 
use of the weapons of scorn and denunciation, and indeed with the whole armoury 

of rhetoric, Dr. Farrar forces on us the simple lesson that “ religion is neither a 

petty ceremouialism nor an ecclesiastical system, but a good heart and a good 

life.” 

FLercuer, Recinatp J., M.A. The Old Law and the New Age. 
(Bell.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 140. 3s. 6d. net. 

Ten sermons which were preached in the church of St. Saviour, South 
Hampstead, on such subjects as Irreverence, The Lord’s Day, The Family, 
Stealing, The Unruly Member. 

Our English Minsters. (Isbister.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
A first impression of this book is that of incompleteness, as it deals with 

only seven of our many famous churches. Those are, however, described most 
thoroughly. ‘The preface states that the publishers hope to continue the list, and 
issue a second volume. Naturally, Westminster Abbey takes the place of 
honour, and of course the paper falls to the lot of Archdeacon Farrar. The 
chief charm of this most interesting paper lies in the fact that the writer has 
carefully avoided the repetition of such facts as may be gleaned from the guide- 
books, and has sought rather to draw attention to those hidden links in the 
chain which too often pass unnoticed. The book is profusely illustrated. 

SaLmonp, Proressor, D.D. The Parables of Our Lord. (T. 
and T’. Clark, Edinburgh.) 18mo. Paper Covers. 6d. 
Bible Class Primers. 

SuearMan, Rey. J. N., A.B. Gradual Catechising. (Griffith 
and Farran.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 287. 2s. 6d. 

Westcort, Rey. Arruur, M.A., and Rev. Jonny Wart, D.D. 
Concise Bible Dictionary: A Supplement to “ Book by 
Book.” (Isbister.) Crown8ye. Cloth. Pp. 175. 2s. 6d. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
3acon, G. W., F.R.G.S. I'lustrated Guide to London and the 

Suburbs. (G. W. Bacon.) Paper Covers. Pp. 98, 6d. 

With large map. 

Barruotomew, Joun, F.R.G.S. Gazettcer of the British Isles, 
Statistical and Topographical. (Bartholomew, Edinburgh.) 
Royal 8vyo. Cloth. Pp. 879. 12s. 6d. 

A cheaper edition, including as a supplement the results of the 1891 census 
and several new statistical appendices. It is in every way a very admirable 
gazetteer. 

Browne, Epwarp G., M.A., M@B. A Year Amongst the Per- 
sians. (A. and C. Black.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 594, 2!1s. 

A series of impressions as to the life, chara:ter, and thought-of he people 
of Persia, received during twelve months’ residence in that country in the 
years 1887-8. The book contains a coloured map of Persia and an index. 
Cousins, Georce. From Island to Island in the Soutb Seas; 

or, The Work of a Missionary Ship. (Snow.) Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 128. 1s. Illustrated. 

Harris, George W. The Practical Guide to Algiers. (Philip.) 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 176. 3s. 6d. Fourth edition, revised. 
With maps and illustrations. 


Jounson, W., B.A. City, Rice-Swamp, and Hill. (Snow.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 224 2s 

One of the series of Missionary Manuals, containing numerous illustrations. 
Lees, G. Rosrnsoy, F.R.G.S. Jerusalem Illustrated. (Gay 

and Bird.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 163. 

This is the first English book to be printe{ and published in Jerusalem, 
the illustrations, which are excellent, being from photographs taken by the 
author hims ‘If. A short commendatory preface is by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Blyth, of Jerusalem. 

Wiutiiams, Moyracu, Q.C. Round London, Down East, and 

Up West. (Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 244. 

3s. 6d. New edition. 





Notice.—For the convenience of such of our readers as may live at a distance from a bookseller, any Boor they may require, 
mentioned in the previous List, will be forwarded post free to any part cf the United Kingdom, from the Publishing Office, 
of the Ruview or Reviews, 125, Fleet Street, on receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the Bool: ordered. , 
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Altruistic Review.—21, Quincy Street, Chicago. October 15. 20 cents. 
John Crerar. Hazlitt A. Cuppy. 


Hull House: A Chicago University Settlement. 


Amateur Work.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. 
The Reflecting Telescope. Illustrated. E. A. Francis. 
Etching on Copper. Illustrated. F. Chasemore. 


American Journal ¢ Pelities. —114, Nassau Street, New York. 
tober. 35 cents. 

Some Elementary Questions vac Money: Bimetallism. G. H. Smith. 
‘The Ultimate Solutiun of the Negro Problem. Wardon A. Curtis. 
‘Congress at Work. Edward P. 
The Tendency toward the Disarmament of Civilised Nations. 
The Free School System. Clara D. Cowell. 
The Gospel of Bimetallism. F. J. Scott. 
Should War be Abolished ? 


peer rentinental — — Yard, Lothbury. O-.tober 15. 61. 


Cordova. Emily A. 
The Warden of Eimer: aut ill Carleton’ 8s Poem. J. B. O'Hara. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.—(Bi-Monthly). 5, King Street, Westminster. Sept. 1 dol. 
First State Constitutions. Wm. C. Morey. 
aici % Women’s Property in Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Law. Florence 
Buckstaff. 


Ping of the South: The ag Sg; sane Geo. K. Hulmes. 
The Medieval Manor. Edw. I’. Chey: 
A National Department of Health. W. W.. Willoughby. 


Antiquary.—Elliot Stock. November. 1s. 


On Chronograms. James Hilton. 

Notes on Archeology in Sunderlan.| Free Library and Museum. R. Blair. 

The Roman Bridge in the Grounds of the New Weir, Kenchester. 
Illustrate]. H.C. Moore. 


| Architectural Record, —(ouetety. ) 14, Vesey Street, New York. 
ber. 25 cents. 

The Problem of National PI iy Architecture. Robert Kerr. 

The Lotiform Origin of the Ionic Capital. Llustrated. Wm. H. Goodyer. 

Wasted Opportunities: A Critique upon Planning and Construction. Illus- 


trated. 
The Alphabet of Architecture. Llustratei. H.W. Desmond. 
Architects’ Houses. Illustrated. John Beverley Robinson. 


Arena,—153, Fleet Street. October. 2s. 61. 
The Psychology of Crime. * Henry Wood. 
A Ready Financial Relief in the United States. W.H. Van Arnum. 
Judge Gary and the Anarchists. M. M. Trumbull. 
Richard A, Proctor, Astronomer. Rev. Howar. McQueary. 
Silver or Fiat Money. A. J. Warner. 
Aionian Punishment not Eternal. W. E. Manley. 
Mr. Ingalls and Political Economy. W. J. Armstrong. 
The South is American. Joshua W. Caldwell. 
A Continental Issue: The-Arid Region in the West. R. J. Hinton. 
A Free Church for America. W. P. McKenzie. 
The Coming Religion. B. 0. Flower. 


Argosy.—8, New Burlington Street. November. 61. 
Memphis and Sakkarah. Illustrated, C. W. Wool. 
Madame de Genlis. Alice King. 


Atalanta.—28, New Bridge Street. November. 64.° 
The Stately Homes of England: Warwick Castle. Illustrated. Edwin Oliver. 
The Printing of Cottons, Silks, and Velvets. Illustrated. Kineton Parkes. 
The Domestic Novel, as Represented by Jane Austen Edward Garrett. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—85, London Wall. November. 1s. 61. 
The Australian Crisis and Its Lessons. R. H. ny Palgrave. 
The Three Years’ Liquidations, 1890-93. Arthur Ellis. 
Gold Liabilities of the Unite.t States’ Treasury. 


Blackwood’s Magazine,—37, Paternoster Row. November. 
'-Ist March, 1871: The Eutry of the Germans into Paris. 
Thirty Years of Shikar. II. Sir Edward Braddon. 
What was Tartuffe? Henry M. Trollope. 
Yarrow and its Inscribed Stone. Professor Veitch. 
Line-Fishers v. Beam-Trawlers. Jesse Quail. 
The Fur-Seal and the Award. Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard. 


* Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
The Trade of Siberia. 
The Sugar Industry in the Netherlands. 
The Miner of Foreigners Domiciled in France. 
ineral Resources of Servia. 
Agreement between Great Britain and Spain. 


ae and Stoughton. November. 61. 
Mrs. — Batson. 
Mr. Ernest Dowson and Mr. Arthur Moore, 
The late Master of Balliol. 


November. 61. 


J. M. Beck. 


2s, 6u. 


October 15. 6.1. 





CONTENTS OF REYIEWS'AND MAGAZINES. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Mr. Frederick Wedmore. 

The Literary Associations of Hampstead: John Keats. 
Robertson Nicoll. 

The Bront3s in Ireland. Illustrate. 

The Writing of Dojo: A Talk with Mr. E. F. Beason. 


Borderland.—Quarterly. 125, Fleet Street. 
The Art of Crystal Gazing. Miss X. 
Character Sketch of Dr. Charcot. 
Borderlanders of the Bible : The Prophet Elijah. 
A Puzzling Problem: Professor and Mrs. Bal:iwin. 
Has Man ‘I'wo Minds or Ove? 
Result of the Test Experiment in Readiug Unknown Hands. 


Boy’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. November, 611. 

New Serial Stories :—‘ Jack,” by Paul Blake ; ‘Claudius Bombarna:,” by 
Jules Verne; “‘ Kin ag. inst Kin,” by George B. Perry ; ‘* Captives of the 
Ocean,” by David Ker. 

Athletics, and How to Train for Athletic Sports. 
Stables. 


Cabinet Portrait Gallery.—Cassell. November. 1s. 


Portraits and Biographies of the Crown V’rince of Siam, Miss Jessie Millwaril, 
and Mr. Le Gallienne. 


Calcutta Review. ~—(Quarteriy). Kegan Paul. October. 6s. 

Race and I Chis. J it 

The Turks iu Egypt. Continue 1. 

The Debra Dun.. V. C. W. Hope. 

The aii and Administrative Law of Italy. Continue. 
?*hillips. 

The Teaching of English. . 

The Census and the Decline of Bengal. F.H. Barrow. 

Hindu Civilisation under the Moslem Rule. If. DP. N. Bose, 

Hooghly, Past and Present. Shumbhoo Chun der Dey. 

Ireland’s Industries. A. C. Tute. 

A Page from Siamese History. J. Carmichael. 


Californian Illustrated Monthly.—51, Old Bailey. O-tober. 1s. 61. 
Fiesolan1. Illustrated. Grace E. Channing. 
The Professional Beauties of Japan. Illustrated. Helen Gregory-Flesher. 
The Wild Woman of San Nicolas. Illustrated. J. M. Gibbons. 
Has the Republican Party a Future? R.H. McDonald, Jr. 
California as a Health Resort. P. C. Remondino. 
A Group of Army Authors. Illustrated. C.C. Bateman. 
The Deerhound in America. Illustrated. Geo-ge Macdougall. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Publishing Co. October. 
An Old Provincial Statute Book. Nova Scotia. Prof. Russell. 
Fruit-Growing in Annapolis Valley, Attorney-General Longley. 
Consumption : A Hopeful Outlook. John Ferguson. 

Technical Schools fur Women. Helen C. Parker. 
Origin of the Social Crisis in the Unite States. Viscount de Fronsac. 


"= Cassell’s Family Magazine,—Cassell. 
Frant Court. Illustrate 1. 
Marvels of Memory. George St. Clair. 


With Portrait. Sir G. Douglas. 


Illustrated. 


R. Blathwayt. | 
October. 1s. 61. 


Illustrated. Dr. Gordon 








Major-Gen. H. F. Tyrrell. 
M.A. D. 


25 ceats. 


November, 7d. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—Cassell. November. 61. 
New Serial :—‘‘ The Justification of Andrew Lebrun,” by Frank Barrett. 
Miners as They Really Are: a Chat with Mr. T. Burt. With Portrait. 
Experience; of a ‘‘ Ladies’ Letter” Writer: a Chat with ‘‘ Madge,” of Truth. 
With Portrait. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—5, Chandos Street, Strand. 
The Manufacture of Bricks. IIllustratel. C. H. Schumann. 
From Miue to Furnace. IV. Illustratei. John Birkinbine. 
Medern Gas and Oil Engines. VIII. Illustratei. Albert Spies. 

The oo and Inventions of Edison. XII. LIllustratei. A. and W. K. L. 
ickson. 
Improvements in Electric Cable Making. Emil Guilleaume. 


Catholic World.—Burns and Oates. O:tober. 35 cents, 
Intemperance : The Evil and the Remedy. Rev. James M. Cleary. 
The aoa Monument at Mount Loretto, Staten Island. Illustrated. 


0's) 
The Trathe about the Jews in Spain. Manuel P. Villamil. 
Gladstone. Illustrated. J. MacVeagh. 
Colonel Donn Piatt. Illustrate. Rev, 8S. B. Hedges. 
Theory and Practice of Profit-Sharing. 


Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. November. 1s. 4d. 
Fifth Avenue, New York. illustratei. Mrs. Schuyler vau Rensselaer. 
My First Lions. Illustrated. H. W. Seton-Carr. 
Taking Napoleon to St. Helena. If. John R. Glover. 
Bismarck at Friedrichsrub. Illustrated. Eleonora Kennicutt. 
Tramping with Tramps. [llustrated. Josiah Flyut. 
Escape of the Confederate Secretary of War. Illustrated. John T. Wood. 
Humour, Wit, Fun, and Satire James Russell Lowell. 
Memories and Letters of Edwina Booth. With Portrait. 


October. 1s. 


Johan J. 


Wni. Bispham. 


Dr. W. 
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Chambers’s Journal.—4‘, Paternoster Row. November. 7. 


Old Songs and New Saws. Mrs. Lyan-Linton. 
Bunbill Fields. 

A Day in Elsinore. Charles E Iwardes. 
Trades-Union Tramps 

A Hermit Nation: ‘Tibet. 

Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul. O-tober. 2 dollars per annum. 
Village Life in Norway. Illustrated. Hjalmar Hjirth Boyesen. 
A Half Century of Italian History. Prof. Alex. Oldrini. 

What is Left to Explore? Cyrus C. Adams. 

From Bremen to Christiania. Illustrutel. Bishop J. H. Vinceat. 
What Makes a Baptist? Rev. H. L. Wayland. 

The Novel with a Purpose. Lilian Whiting. 


Cheltenham Ladies’ College Magazine.—Quarterly. Autumn. 23. 
Bite Sot iety Paper@ by Mrs. March Phillipps, Mary E. Pulling, Dorothea 


A Holi: lay in Canala. Amy Lumby. 
Chums,—Cassell. November. 6.1. 


A Chat with a Tennis Champion : Wilfred gy With Portrait. 
A Chat with a Long Distance Record Breaker: T. A. E:ige. With Portrait. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—16, Salisbury Square. Nov. 61. 
Missions or Science, the Maker of India’s Homes? Rev. G. Ensor. 

The Church Congress and Foreign Missions. Rev. H. Sutton. 

The Girls of Tiunevelly: Report of the Sarah Tucker Institute, Palam:ottah. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Spottiswoode. October. 63. 
Is it Possible to Obtain Help fur Denominational Schools out of the Rates ? 
Apologetics. 
The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. 
W. G. Ward in the Church of Rome. 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Principles of Ethics.” 
Appolinarius of Laodivea. 
Preparations for the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
The Parish Councils Bill. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hodder and Stoughtoa. November. 61. 
Eastern Jurisprulence. Canon H. B. Tristram. 
**God is Love”: a Reply to the Suicide. Rev. G. P. Proctor. 


Contemporary Review.—Isbister. November. 2s. 61. 
‘The Political Situation in France. Gabriel Monol. 
The Parish Councils Bill. Bishop of Ripon. 
Mashonaland and its People. J. Theodore Bent. 
Christianity and Mohammelanism. Rev. Dr. George Washburn. 
The English Poor Law and Old Age. Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson. 
Priest and Altar in the English Church. Francis Peek. 
Dramatic Criticism. W. L. Courtney. 
The Geographical Evolution of the North Sea. With Maps. A. J. Jukes- 
Browne. 
The Conference of Colonial Members. J. F. Hogan. 
Tne Problem of the Family iu the United States. Rev. Dr. S. W. Dike. 
Urgency in Siam. Heury Norman. 
The Miners’ Batile—and After. Sydney Olivier. 


Cornhill Magazine.—15, Waterloo Place. November. 61. ' 
The Subaltern in India a Hundred Years Ago. 
In Summer Heat. 
January Days in Ceylon. 
Cosmopolitan.—Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. October. 12} cents. 
Some Rejected Princesses. Illustratei. Eleanor Lewis. 
Private Schools for Boys. Lllustratei. Price Collier. 
Old Newport. Illustrated. Osmond Tiffany. 
The Papyrus Plant. Illustrated. Georg Ebers. 
Notes on Ancient Rome. illustratei. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Canoeing in America. Illustratel. Lee J. Vance. 
Mary of Modena. Illustrated. Kdgar Fawcett. 
Rome, the Capital of a New Republic. F. Marion Crawford. 
Carious Breadwinners of the Deep. Illustrated. C. B. Hudson 


Critical Review. —(Quarterly.) Simpkin, Marshall. October. 1s. 61 

William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. Peter Bayne. 

Ramsay’s “The Church in the Roman Empire Before a.p. 170.” Prof. @ 

8. Findlay. 

Fairbairn’s “ The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” Prof. J. S. Candlish. 

Bovon’s ‘‘ Théologie du Nouveau Testament.” Prof. Marcus Dols. 

Godet’s ‘‘ Introduction au Nouveau Testament.” Prof. W. F. Adeney. 

Dublin Review.—(Quarterly.) Burns and Oates. Ovtober. 63. 

The Prop gation of Islam. Prof. de Harlez. 

Rome’s Tribute to Anglican Orders. Rev. J. D. Breen. 

Temperance and the Social Question. Rev. J. Halpin 

Father Ohrwalder’s Captivity. Miss E. M. Clerke. 

Bishop Lightfoot and the Karly Roman See. Rev. Dom Cathbevt Butler. 

The Hon. Charles Langiale. Rev. W. Amherst. 

The Eucharist Congress at Jerusalem. Lady Herbert. 

Religious Instruction in England during the Fourteenth ani Fifteenth Cea- 
turies. Rev. F. A. Gasquet. 


Edinburgh Review.—(Quarterly.) Longmans. 
The Forecast of Mr. Pearson: National Life and Chara:ter. 
The Great Barrier Reef of Australia. 
W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival. 
Sir H. Howorth on the Gre it Flool. 
Memoirs of Geaeral Rochezhouart. 


O-tober. 63. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND 











MAGAZINES. 
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The House of Lords. 

The Life of Sir Richard Burton. 
Contemporary Poets and Versifiers. 

The De:ameron of Boccaccio. 

Party Manwuvres versus Public Opinion. 


Educational Review. —Amz--i mm ) F. Norgate and Co. 
O-tuber. 1s. 81 
Mental Defe-t and Disorder from the Teacher’s Point of View. Josiah Roy-e 
Different Methols of Admission to College. Lu *y M. Salmon. 7 
Grammar-School Physics. Elwin H. Hall. 
Recent School Legislation in the Unite! States. Willi:m B. Shaw. 
A Foreigner’s Impressions of the Chi-ag» E lucational Congresses. Gabvicl 
Compayre. 
E lucativnal Exhibits at the Columbian Exposition. Ri-hard Waterman, Junr. 


Educational Times.—89, Farringon Street. November. 6. 
The Late Master of Balliol. 
The Oxfagi Conference on Se-ondary Edu:ation. 
Engineering Magazine.—Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 

O.tober, 25 cents, 

Th» Real Currency of Commerce. George S. Coe. 

Lack of Originality in Archite-ture. Prof. Russell Sturgis, 

Machine-Shop [ustruction in ‘Schools. Prof. J. Torrey. 

The Art of Topographic Mapping. Arthur Winslow. 

fevent Progress in Siam. J. B. Breuer. 

The Effect of Subsidies on Shipping. T. Rho les. 

Science and Sport in Molel Yachting. F. R. Burton, 

The Camel as a Freight-Carrier. Edmund Mit hell. 

The Field of Domestic Engineering. Leicester Allen. 


English Historical Review.—(Quarterly.) Longmans. Ov tober. 5s 
The Settlement of the Cistercians in England. Miss A. M. Cooke. 
Wace and His Authorities for the Battle of Hastings. J. H. Round. 
The Security of Copyhol lers in the Fifteenth and :ixteenth Ceuturies. 
Father William Cri-hton, T.S. Law. 
Napol on and English Commerce. J. H. Rose. 
The Parliamentary Privilege of Freeiom from Arrest and Sir Thomas Shirley’s 
Case. G. W. Prothero. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. November. 61. 
Martyrs to a New Crusale: African Explorers. Herbe t Ward. 
Reminiscences of Balliol College. Illustratel. Andrew Lang 
The Shooting Season at Saudringham. Illustrate 1. 

The Japanese Girl. Clement Scott. 

The Past and Present of Lloyd’s. Ralph Derechef. 

A Ramble through Shropshire. Illustrated. KR. Owen Allsop. 
The Cabaret of the Chat Noir. LIllustratel. Ang Gal lemar. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—({Quarterly.) 22 Berners Street, Oxforl 
Street. O- tober 16. 1s. 
Laundries and Legislation. 
Women and Loval Government. 
The Intelle-tual Inferiority of Women. Madam> Henri Schmahl. 
The Laties’ Health Society of Manchester and Salford. 
Essex Review.—(Quarterly.) Fisher Unwin. O-tober. 1s, 61. 
Essex Churches: St. Mary the Virgin, Great Leighs. lIllustratel. F. Chaa- 
cellor. 
The Church Bells of Essex. IV. Rev. C. Dee les and E. J. Wells. 


Expositor.—27, Paternoster Row. November. 1s. 
The Pauline Collection for the Saints. Rev. F. Rea tall. 
Where was the Land of Goshen? C. Whiteliouse. 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christiimity. IL. Prof. A. B. Bruce. 
Professor Marshall’s Aramai: Gospel. Prof. S. R. Driver. 


Expository Times.—Simpkio, Marshill. November. 61. 
The Leadiug Idea of the * Pilgrim’s Progress.” Rev. B. Whitefvord. 
Christ in Islam. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 
The Newly-Found Gospel in its Relation to the Four. Rev. W. E. Barnes. 


Folk-Lore.—(Quarterly.) Davii Nutt, 270, Strant. September. 353. 61. 
Cinderel a in Britain. Joseph Jacobs. 
Balochi Tales. III. M. Longworth Dames. 
The Cow Mass. _E lward Pe work. 
First-footing in Edinburgh. G. Hastie. 
First-footing in Aberdeenshire. James E Crombie. 
The Glass Mountain. Mabel Peacock. 
Székely Tales. Translatel by Miss P. Gaye. 
The Chicago Folk-Lore Congress of 1893. Hon. John Abercromby. 
A Batch of Irish Folk-Lore. Prof. A, C. Hatlon. 
Celtic Myth and Saga. Alfred Nutt. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Had. November. 2s. 6.1. 
To Your Tents, Oh Israel: The Goverament aul Labour. The Fabian 
Society. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. Francis Adams. 
The Lock-Out in the Coal Traie. Vaughan Nash. 
The Ice Age and its Work. I. A. R. Walla-e. 
Deli, in Sumatra. R. W. Egerton Eastwick. 
Is Money a Mere Commodity ? William Smart. 
How to Save Egypt. With Map. Cope Whitehouse. 
Carl Wilhelm Scheele. Prof. Thorpe. 
The Psych logy of Labour and Capital. 
The Ireland of To-day. I. 
The British East Africa Company. Gex. Sir A. B. Kemball. 


Robert Wallace. 
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Forum.,—37, Bedford Street, Strand. October. 2s. 61. 
‘The Downfall of Certain Financial Fallacies. David A. Wells. 
Prospects of Africa’s Settlement by Whites. Dr. Carl Peters. 
Literary Emancipation of the West. Hamlin Garland. 
The Burning of Negroes and its Causes : 
The Black Shadow in the South. Bishop Atticus G. Haygoo1. 
Have American Negroes too much Liberty? Chas. 'H. Smith. 
The Revival of the Drama. Frederic Harrison. 
Medical Etiquette, Quacks, and Secret Remedies. Ernest Hart. 
Public Business and the Right to Steal. Isaac L. Rice. 
The Wonderful New Star of 1892. Edward 8. Holden. 
Cheaper Living and the Rise of Wages. Col. Carroll D. Wright. 
Can Chemical Analysis Convict Poisoners? Prof. R. O. Doremus. 
Is the West Sociulistic ? 
Rise and Doom of the Populist Party. Frank B. Tracy. 
The True Significance of Western Unrest. Charles S. Glee. 


Franco-English Review.—22, Rue de la Banque, Paris. O.t 15. 75. 


William Morris. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. —110, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
ovember. 25 cents. 
Electricity Up to Date. Mscsaiceey Arthur V. Abbott. 


Police, American and Foreign. Illustrated. Wm. H. Garrison, 


How a Play is Produced. illustrate!l. Arthur Hornblow. 
The Aim of the Kindergarten. Illustrated. I’rederique Sieger. 
The Chautauqua Idea. Helen M. North. 


Free Review.—Swan Sonnenschein. November. 1s. 
The Ethics of Suicide. William Archer. 

Rights of Property. Jobn A. Hobson. 

Foreign Names in the Old Testament. 

Hume and His Last Critic. J. M. Robertson. 

A Word for Renaissance Churches. Bernhar Berenson. 
Gladstone: A Study. J. M. Robertson. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Chatto and Windus, November. 1s. 
A Visit to a Chinese Leper Village. E. T. C. Werner. 
The Exorcism of Charles the Bewitched. Major Martin A. S. Hume. 
How the French First Came into Siam. E. Perronet ‘'hompson, . 
Goethe and Carlyle. H. Schtitz Wilson. 
Poison in the Cup: ‘The Contamination of Water. N, 
The American Language. T. Baron Russell. 


Geographical Journal.—l, Savile Row. October. 23. 
Exploration in the Mustagh Mountains. W. M. Conway. 
Lieut. Peary’s Arctic Work. With Map. Cyrus C. Adams, 
The Influence of Geographical Position on the Development of the Australian 
Natives. Ernest Favenc. 
The Konde Country. With Map.* Rev. Dr. Merensky. 
The North Polar Basin. With Maps. H. Seebohm. 
On the Teaching of Physiography. Prince Krapotkin. 
Geological Magazine.—Kegan Paul. October. 
Contributions to the Geology of Africa. Miss C, A. Raisin. 
On the Origin of the Engadine Lakes. C. S. Du Riche Preller. 
The Geological Development, etc., of the Mammalia. Prof. Karl A. von Zittel. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. November. 64. 
Girls Who Work in the Fields. Illustrated. 
On Brasses and Brass-Rnbbing. Illustrated. 
Precious Stones: the Pearl. Emma Brewer. 
New Serial Stories: ‘* A Vanished Hand,” by Sarah Doudney ; ‘* Mermaidens,” 
by Sarah Tytler. 


Godey’s Magazine.—376, Strand. October. 1s, 
The Clocks of Paris. Illustrated. Eleanor E. Greatorex. 
A Plea for the Play-Writer. annie Aymar Mathews. 


Good Words.—Isbister. November. 61. 
Significance of Scottish Local Names. Prof. J. S. Blackie. 
A Hertfordshire Village: Totteridge. Illustrated. John Telford. 
Concerning a Spool of Thread. Illustrated. Hamish Hendry. 
Adolph Saphir. Illustrate. 
A Study of Chaucer’s Women. Illustrated. Florence Maccum. 


Great Thoughts.—2s, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. November. 61, 
Mrs. Gladstone. With Portrait. 
Rev. Archibald G. Brown, With Portrait. 
The Times and Mr. G. E. Buckle. 
Interview with Mr. Barry Pain. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 
New Serial: ‘The Vengeance of Medea,” by Edith G. Wheelwright. 


'Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. 
From Tabreez to Ispahan. Illustrated. 
The Decadent Movement in Literature. Arthur Symons, 

Along the’Bayou Teche. Illustratel. W. T. Smedley. 

Au Indian Commonwealth: Oklahoma Territory. With Maps and Lilustra- 
tions. Rezin W. McAdam. 
London in the Season. Illustrated. 

Arbitration. F. R. Coudert 

Riders in Turkey. Col. T. ew Dodge. 
Apollo in Picardy: Prior Saint-Jean. Walter Pater. 

A ce of Stephen A. Douglas. D. Roberts. 

Hertfordshire Illustrated Review.—62, Paternoster Row. Oct. 15. Is. 
The Making of St. Alban’s Shrine. , Illustrated. Dr. F. A. Gasquet. 


Is England a Free Country? W. Frampton Andrews. 
Reminiscences of Charles Kingsley. Illustrated. Mrs. P, Inglis-Page. 


E. Yorke-Davies. 


Is. 64. 


Rev. J. C. Carlile. 
With Portrait. W. Roberts. 


November. 1s. 
Edwin Lord Weeks. 


Richard Harding Davis. 
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* Homiletic Review.—44, Fleet Street. October, 30 cents, 
The Minister’s Literary Culture, Prof. T. H. Pattison, 

The Model Church. Rev. W. F. Crafts. 

What is True Preaching? Rev. W. C. Newell. 

The Pulpit and Public Morals. Rev. W. J. Skillman. 

Voice Culture as a Preparation for the Pulpit. Rev. M. C. Howey. 
Living Issues for Pulpit Treatment. Rev. S. Schwarm. 


Humanitarian.—Swan Sonnenschein. November. 64. 
The Reform of the Public House. Bishop of Chester. 
‘The Education Question : A Reply to the Dean of St. Paul’s, 

Stanley. 

The Model Man of Classical Antiquity. Rev. J. Rice Byrne. 
The Struggle of the Sexes : Its Effect upon the Ra:e. Dr, Strahan. 
A Plea for the Domestic Servant. . Miss Helena Heath. 
Electricity and Health. H. Newman Lawrence. 
The Parliament of Religions in Chicago. 


Idler.—Chatto and Windus. November. 6d. 


George Meredith. Illustrated. Anne W. Lathrop. 
My First Book. Illustrated. ‘* Johu Strange Wiuter” 
Father Ignatius at Llanthony Abbey. Tllustraf®1. 


Illustrated Carpenter and Builder.—313, Strand. 
The Nature of Architectural Creation. Hans Schliepmann. 
Hot-Water Fitting. 


Hon. E. Lyulph 


(Mrs. Stannard), 
Raymoud Blathwayt. 


November. 61, 


Indian Magazine and Review.—14, Parliament Street. November. 64, 


Literature in Burmah, Justice Jardine. 


Irish Monthly.—50, O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
The Late Mrs, Atkinson. 


Journal of the Cork Historical and Archeological Society.~ 
Guy, Cork. October, 64. 

The Lough of Cork. Illustratel. C.G. Doran. 

The Private Bankers of Ireland. C. M. Tenison. 


November. 6d. 


Journal of Education,—86, Fleet Street. November. 61. 
Educational Progress in America. M. Louch. 
Professor Jowett. 


Oxford Conference on Secondary Education. 


Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society.—(Quarterly.) 
44, Brown Street, Manchester. September. 5s. 

The Lower Loire, E. W. Mellor. 

The Yoruba Country, Abeokuta, and Lagos. Rev. J. T. F. Halligey. 

‘Travel and Sport in South Africa, F. C. Selous. 

Hints on Reconnaissance Mapping for Explorers in Unsurveyei Countries. 


Journal of Microscopy. Es ren %' e King William Street, Strand, 
tober. 2s. 6 

The Spongida or Porifera. Illustrated. R. ha Roberts and Miss F. Phillips. 

The Cultivation of Diatoms by Artificial Means. Illustrated. Dr. P. Miquel. 

Some Hardening Agents. [ri fessor V. A. Latham. 

Notes on the Breeding Habits and Embryvlogy of Frogs. J. H. Morgan. 
Journal of Political Economy.—University Press of Chicago. 

September. 75 cents, 

Scotch Banking. J. Shield Nicholson. 

Has the Standard Gold Dollar Appreciated? Simon Newcomb. 

Economic Condition of Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Bernard Moses. 

Silver Debate of 1890. Robert F. Hoscie. 

Indian Monetary History. | J. L. Leughlin. 

No Silver Grievance Exists. Fred tony Powers. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. he te ) John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. September 3). 33. 
Suggestions for Stock-feeding in the Winter of 1893-94: A Ain AE 
The Chester Meeting, 1893. With Plan. W. Fream 
The Trials of Sheep Shearing Machines at Chester. 
Edwards, 
Typical Farms in Cheshire and North Wales. 


Juridical Review.—(Quarterly.) Stephens and Haynes. October. 
Portrait of J. P. B. Robertson, Lord Justice General, 

Papinian. N. J. D. Kennedy. 

A French View of British Courts. A. J. G. Mackay. 

The Growth of Commercial Law at Rome. F. P. Walton. 


Kindergarten Magazine.—Woman’s Temple, Chicago. O:t. 

Directing the Self-Activity of the Child. Hannah J. Carter. 

Sloyd for Elementary Schools as Contrastel with the Russian System of 
Manual Training. Gustaf Larsson. 


King’s Own.—48, Paternoster Row. 
The Ven. W. M. Sinclair. Rev. J. B. Barraclough. 
The Cunard American Liners. Illustrated. Rev. R. Shindler. 
Antwerp in the Olden Time. Illustrated. Rey. W. J. Adams. 


Knowledge.—326, High Holborn. November. 61. 
The Making of Mountain Chains. Illustrated. H. G. Wells. 
The Tints of the Lunar Plains. Illustrated, A, C. Ranyard 
Lexell’s Comet and the Question of Its Possible Identity with Comet V, 1889. 


V.'T. Lynn. 
Dust and Atmospheric Ph Dr. J. G. McPherson. 


Illustratel. Jas. 


Illustratel. J. Bowen-Jones. 


33. 6d. 


25 cents, 


November. 61. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. * 507 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
November. 10 cents. 
How I Wrote ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger.” Illustrated. Frank R. Stockton. 
Mr. Howells at Close Range. Illustrated. H. H. Boyeseu 
Why Do not Literary Women Marry? Amelia E. Barr and O-tave Thanet. 
The Story of the Ladies’ Home Journa!. Illustrated. Kdward W. Lok. 


Ladies’ Treasury.—23, Old Bailey. November. 7d. 
Crazes in Book Buying. 


Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. November. 64. 
New Serial Stories: *‘ Farm and Town,” by John Habberton ; ** Ol Maids and 
Young,” by Elsa D’ Esterre-Keeling. 
Flowers of the Market. Illustratel. W. J. Gordon. 
Dogs We Have Known. La‘ly Catherine M. Gaskell. 
St. Andrew’s Day. James Macaulay. 
Lord Kelvin. With Portrait. 


> 
Liberty mevtele.—-1?, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. October. 64. 
The Reasonableness of Personal Dire:tion in Persoval Matters. Constance E. 
Plumtre. 
The Conflicts of Capital and Labour in Germany. HI. A. 
Should Experiments on Animals be Prohibite | by Law ? eee ‘A. Ruffer 
The Crofter Question. Lieut.-Gen. F. T. Burroughs. 
Natural Wealth. J.C. Spence. 
How to Remedy the Evils of Local Government. E. L. Selloa. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Warl, Lock. November. 1s. 
Golf. John G. Speed. 
Progress in Local Transportation. Lewis M. Haupt. 
A Three Volume Tract: ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,” by Sarah Grand. PF. M. Bird. 


London Quarterly Review.—66, Paternoster Row. O tober. 4s. 

Modern Congregational Theology. 

Early English Literature. 

Three Poets of the Younger Generation : William Watson, Norman Gale, and 
Arthur Symons. 

Methodist Agitatiun of 1835. 

Lord Sherbrooke. 

A Life in the Swiss Highlands: J. Addington Symonds. 

The Apostolical Succession. 

The Future of British Agriculture. 

An English Ultramontane Philosopher: W.G. Ward. 


Longman’s Magazine.—39, Paternoster Row. November. 61. 
Aspects of Life. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Dr. Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son on Melicine as a Career. Sir Wm. B. 
Dalby. 
Frances Wynne. Mrs. Hinkson. 
New Serial :—‘‘ The Matchmaker,” by Mrs. L. B. Walfor1. 


Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. O tober 15. 1s. 64. 
Elementals. _Concluded. H. P. Blavatsky. 
Here and There among the Buddhist Temples of Ceylon. 
Karma and Astrology. Rai B. K. Laheri, 
Guras and Chelas. Annie Besant. 
The Sevenfold Nature of Man. Sarah Corbett. 


Mavie M. Higgius. 


Ludgate Monthly.—53, Fleet Street. November. 61. 
Our Volunteers: The Honourable Artillery Company. Illustrate 1. 
Student Duelling in Germany. Illustrate 1. 
Clifton College. se ge W. C. Sargent. 
The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain aud Birmingham. Llustrate1. 
Stewart. 


Lyceum.—Burns and Oates. Ovtober 15. 41. 
Anomalies of Our Interme liate System. 

The Gamblers of the Produce Markets. 

A Halting Science: Physiology of the Sense: 


Macmillan’s Magazine. —29, Belford Strest, Strand. November. 1s. 
The Appeal to the People: The Referendum. C. B. Roylance-Neat. 
A Chapter in American History: The Bacon Revolt of 1676. A. G. Bralley. 
The Early Life of Samuel Pepys. C. H. Firth. 
Deer Stalking. 
An Episode in the Life of Thomas Becket. Canon Venables. 
A Winter’s Experimeut: The Mansion House Coufereace of Last Wiater. 
H. V. Toynbee. 
Some Thoughts on Rousseau. 


Medical Magazine.—+4, King Street, Cheapside. October. 23. 61 

On the Care of Infants and Young Childrea, according to the Bible and 
Talmud. Dr. James.Finlayson. 

A Doctor’s Life in the Army. III. 

Medical Defence: Medical Defence Union ; The Londoa aud Counties Me ii-al 
Protection Society. 

Contagion and Contagiousness. A. A. Kanthack. 

British and Foreign Medical Schoo's. 


Men and Women of the Day.—Simpkin, Marshall. November. 2s. 61. 
Portraits and Biographies of Sir W. Olpherts, Miss Jessie Boad, aud Sir W. G. 
Cusins. 
Merry England.—43, Essex Street. O- tober 5. Is. 
An Oxfordshire Mission: Somerton. G. T. C. eu 
The Smallest Things Alive : Microbes. Rev. R. F. Clarke. 
A Coming Cardinal : Monsignoz Jacobini. With ‘porteale Philip Hemaas. 


Mind.—(Quarterly.) 14, Hearietta Street, Covent Garlen, October. 33. 
A Criticism of Current Idealisti: Theories: A. J. Balfour. 
On the Nature of Logical Judgment. E. E. C. Jones. 
Idealism and Epistemology. II. Prof. H. Jones. 
On Theories of Light-Sensation. C. L. Fran a 
‘Time and the Hegelian Diale tic. J. Ellis McTaggart. 
Sarvival of the Fittest and Sensation- wonky - McKeen Cattell. 


Missionary Review of the World. —44, Fleet Street. November. 
25 cen 

Students’ Y. M. C, A. in Japan. L. D. Wis . -_ 

Forerunners of Carey: D. J. ‘Thomas. Rev. W. L. Mayo. 

Missions among the ¢ ‘hit 1ese in the United St se saud Cunada. A. Sutherlaxl. 
tomanism on i xhibit. G. W. Chamberlain. 

Congress on Afsi-a at the Columbian Exposition. 

Ways Chinese: Examiuations an Degrees. 8S. L. Gracey. 

Missionary Work in South Ameria. Rev. J. B. Kolb. ~ 


5. 


Modern Review.—4, Bouverie Street. O tober 15. 61. 
“ The Scente| Garden”: a Prayer to Lady Burton. Ellis Etbelmer. 
That Realism is Gool. Ecith Essombe. 
Let us be Fair! 
Argume:ts against Women’s Suffrage Answered. Mme. Salés, 
Clara Jessup Bloomfiel | Moore. KE lward Legge. 


Monist.—(Quarterly.) 17, Jolinso.’s Court, Fleet Street. October. 2s. 61 
The Present State of Mathemati s. Prof. Felix Klein. 

Correlation of Mental and Vhysi-al Powers, 

Dr. Weismann on Heredity and Progress. ~L i yd Morgan. 
Agnosticism: A Posthumous Essay. William Maccall. 

Automatism and Spontaneity. Dr. KE — | Montgomery. 

The Nervous Centre cf Flight in Cole ptera. Illustrate 1. Dr Alfret Bizet. 
Heredity wv rsus Evolution. Theo lore ~al 

Sebastian Castellion and Religious Tolevation, Theodore Stanton. 

The German Universities at the Worli’s Fair. Dr. Paul Carus. 


Month.—Manresa Press, Rochampton. November. 23. 
Father John Morris. 
South Africa. Rev. Reginall Colley. 
laculties for Confession. Rev. John Morris 
Christ in Modern Theology. Rev. J. Ri kaby. 
French-Canadian Migration. F. W. Grey. 
Reunion at the Birmingham Church Congiess. Rev. S. F. Smith. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Iunes, Be iford Street. November. 1s. 
Cambridge on the Charles. Oscar Fay Adams. 
The Summer Meeting of the University Es xteusion. C. M. Whilborae. 
The Black Hole of C Jeutta. C. M. Yous g?. 


National Review.—W. H. Allen. November. 2s. 61. 
The European Outlook. Atmiral Maxse. 
The Garden that I Love. Alfred Austin. 
Reflections on the Way Home from India. H. E. M. James. 
Robert Lowe as a Journalist. A. Pat-hett Martin. 
Parish Councils. Rev. T. W. Fowle and Hon. Jen Scott Montagu. 
Golf—The Monstrous Regiment of the Englishry. T. Mackay. 
Church and Press. J. Thackroy Bunce. 
Mashonaland. William Gresswell. 
In Cabinet Council. H. D. Traill. 
Golf. A. J. Balfuur. 
Colle-ting Signatures for a Petition against Home Rule. 


Natural Science.—Macmillan. November. Is. 

Geology in Secondary Education. Prof. G. A. J. Cole. 

Natural Science at the Chicago Exhibition. F. A. Bather. 

The Place of the Lake Dwellings of Glastonbury in British Archeology. Prof. 
W. Boyd Dawkins. 

The Air-Sics and Hollow Bones of Birds. F. W. Headley. 

On the ANtiology and Life-History of some Vegetal Galls and their Inhabitants. 
G. B. Roth-ra. 

Desert or Steppe Conditions in Dritain: A 
Clement Keil. 

The Genesis of Mountain Ravges. TT. Mellard Leate. 


Stady in Newer Tertiary Geology. 


Nature Lover.—(Quaiterly.) 62, Paternoster Row. October. 1s. 
Sket-hes of a Voyage to Nova Scotia. Hf. K. Swann. 
Shakespeare’s Wild Flowers. 

Nautical Magazine,—238, Little Queen Street. October. 1s. 

The Corinth Ship Canal. Capt. E lw. Bond. 
Latitude by Single Altitude. J. F. Ruthven. 
Some Notes on Speed and Power. George H. Little. 
Nautical Astronomy. Wm. Allingham. 
Maritime Exhibits at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


New Occasions.—175, 


Individualism and the Communistic Idea. Lewis W. Smith. 
The Eliot-Lewes Marriage. Chas. P. Wootton. 


New Peterson Magazine.—Peterson Magazine Co., Philadelphia, 
October. 20 cents, 
The Land of the Dawning: North Queensland. Lllustratel. M. McCarthy- 
O’ Leary. 
A Half-Hour from the Quaker City. TIllustratel. Anna W. Wendell. 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Llustrated. Gilberta S. Whittle. 


Monroe Street, Chicago. October. 10 ceuts. 
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New Review.—Lougmans. November. 1s, 

Study in Character: Marshal MacMahon. z 

The Armenian Agitation: A Reply to Mr. Stevenson, M.P. Sadik Effendi. 

The Advertisement Nuisance. W. E. H. Lecky, Wulter Besant, Laly 
Jeune, W. B. Richmond, and Julian Stargis. 

William Cobbett. Conclusion. Leslie Stephen. 

In Defence of Classical Study. Prof. Jebb. 

Our Sporting Zadkiels. Rev. J. W. Horsley. 

Further Gleanings from the Papyri. Prof. zoey: 

Parish Councils and Allotments. Bolton King 

Woman’s Sphere in Art. Prof. Ferrero. 


Newbery House Magazine.—Griffith, Farran. November. 1s. 
The Origin of Christian Monasticism in Mesopotamia and KurJistan. A. W. 
Pollard 


S. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield. Illustratel. Rev. Dr. Henry Hayman. 

An Enlarged Kalendar for the Church of England. Rev. Canon Donaldson. 

Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ War. Canon Peanington. 

Hymns as Worship. A. R. Alsop. 

Recent Archeological Discoveries in Rome. III. The Catacomb of S. Valen- 
tine. Illustratel. Rev. S. Baring-Goul:. 


- Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. November. 2s. 61. 

England and France in Asia. Sir Lepel Griffin. 

What Next? ‘Ihe Parnellites and the Governmeat. John E. Relmoad. 

Employers’ Liability. A.D. Provand, 

Darwinism and Swimming. A Theory. Dr. Louis Robinson. 

Victor Ifugo: ‘Toute la Lyre.” Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Religion at the London School Board. Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 

Chats with Jane Clermont. William Graham. 

Our Disastrous Cathedral System. Rev. W. E. Dickson. 

Archangel Leslie of Scotland. A Sequel. T.G. Law. 

The Cval Crisis and the Paralysis of British Industry. [. Stephea Jeans. 

“Russud”; An Indian Grievauce. Hon. Olay Pertap Sing, Rajah of 
in 

The Selection of Army Officers. W. Baptiste Scoones. 

Christianity and Roman Paganism. Prof. St. George Mivant. 


North American Review.—Wm. Hein-man. October. 23. 61. 

The Business Outlook in the Unitel States. C. G. Wilson, H. Hentz, J. 0. 
Bloos, and C. 8. Smith. 

Can Europe Afford Her Armies? Sir Charles Dilke. 

The Wealth of New York. II. Mayor T. F. Gilroy. 

The Battle Ship of the Future. Admiral Colomb. 

British Women and Local Government. Eurl of Meath. 

The Tyranny of the Kitchen. Mrs. Shaler. 

Fashionable Life and Physical Deterioration ia Women. Dr. Cyrus Elson. 

Women and the World. Bertha M. Rickoff. 

An Episcopal View of Heaven. Rev. Reginall Heber Howe. 

The Southern Confederacy and the Pope. Hon. Johu Bigelow. 

The Dramatic Revolutions. Clement Scott. 

Latest Aspects of Imperial Federation. Marquis of Lorne. 

ss Legislation on the Tariff. Beton McMillin, John Dalzell, and 

J. Bryan. 

A New Sc secs at the Fair: Anthropology. W. K. Moorehead, 

Co-Education in the West. Jane Cooper Sinclair. 

The Saloon asa Club. Thomas M. Gilmore. 


Our Day.—28, Beacon Street, Boston. October. 25 cents, 
The Chicago Congress on Africa. Frelerick P. Noble. 
Congo State, as a Factor in the Redemption of Africa. Hon. J. A. Kasson. 
A Scientific Socialist in London : Silney Webb. Miss Frances E, Willard. 
What is Sunday Worth to Labour? Joseph Cook. 


Outing.—170, Strand. November. 61. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel: In Japin. Lllustrate 1. 
Football ; Retrospective and Prospective. LIllustratel. Walter Camp. 
Trap) ing and Home Mate Traps. [Illustrate]. Ed. W. Sandys. 
The National Guard of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. Capt. C. A. Booth. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. October. 25 cents. 
Camping in Mendocino. Illustrated. C. S. Greene. 
The Longest Jetty in the World: Columbia River. Alvin H. Sydenham. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. November. 1s. 
Stray Echoes from Friedrichsruh. Illustrated. Sidi an. 
Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. cadliiin 
Chicago. II. Illustrated. Lloyd Bryce. 
Giraffes, and How to Capture Them. Illustrated. H. A. Bryden. 
The Hairy Tribes of the Hokkaido. Illustratei. A. H. Rot Landor. 
The Passing of Philomel: Nightingales. Illustrate 1. 
A Notable Island: Grenada. Illustratei. Eden Phillpotts. 
Is the Theatre Growing Less Popular? W. Davenport-Adams and W. L. 
Courtney. 
People’s Friend.—186, Fleet Street. November. 61. 
Richard Cameron: or, the Sanquhar De-laration. Prof. S. Blackie. 
Physical Education.—Springfiel, Mass. October. 1 dollar per annum. 
History and Bibliography of Physical Education. Dr. E. M. Hartwell. 
Poet-Lore.—5, Chandos Street, Strand. October. 25 cents. 
A Phase of William Blake’s Romanticism. Lucy Allen Paton. 
The es i aah in Shakespeare: I. “ Macbeth,” “A Midsummer Night’s 
” Annie R. Wall. 
walt ¥ Whitman’ s “* Artistic Atheism.” Horace L. Traubel. 
Gentle Will, Our Fellow. F. G. Fleay. 
Dramatic Motive in Browning’s “Strafford.” Charlotte Porter. 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





"Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—(Quarterly). 237, Dock 
Street, Philadelphia. October. 80 cents. 

Dr. Briggs’s Higher Critictads of the Hexateuch. Wm. H. Green. 

Recent matic Thought in Scandinavia. Conrad E. Lindberg. 

‘The Westminster Doctrine of Holy Scripture. B. B. Warfield. 

A Criiical Copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch. W. Scott Watson. 

Public and Private Epistles of the New Testament. Dunlop Moore. 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. William Caven. 

Synod of the Reformed Church in America. ‘I. W. Chambers. 

Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States. James I. Good. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly.—6, Sutton Street. October. 2s. 
Miracles and Christian Theism. Robert Bryant. 
The Land Question: Henry George and Herbert Spencer. 
Trades Unions, Old and New. G. F. Johnson. 
John Ruskin. H. Yooll. 
Methodism in Scotland : The Outlook. Robert Hind. 
Co-operation of the Churches. John Binns, 
‘The Science of Crime. W. Raistrick. 
The House of Lords, 


Provincial Medical Journal.—11, Adam Street, Strand. October, 61. 


Samuel Pozzi. With Portrait. 
Migraine : Its Causation and ‘l'reatment. W. Hind. 
On Immunity against Cholera. A. A. Kaultrac« aud F. F, Wesbrook. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Macmillan. October. 2 dols. 
per ann. 


The Duties on Wool and Woollens. F. W. Taussig. 

The Place of Abstinence in the Theory of Interest. T. N. Carver, 
Value of Money. F. A. Walker. 

The Prussian Business Tax. J. A. Hill. 


Quarterly Review.—Murray, Albemarle Street. October. (8, 
Chicago. 
The Command of the Sea. 
Winchester College. 
The Peerage. 
T¥apoleon and Alexander. 
Vedic Mythology. 
The Modern Hospital. 
A Sceptic of the Reuaissance : Pietro Pomponazzi. 
Coalitions. 
The Dishonoured Bill. 


Quiver.—Cassell. November. 61. 
The Capture of the Slaver. Illustrated. Rev. D. Gath Whitley. 
In Chicago’s Slums. Illustrated. G. E. Morgan, 
New Serials : ‘‘ Poor Pride,” by Isabel Bellerby ; ‘“‘ Garth Garrickson—Work- 
ing-man.” 


October 14, 
The Crucible of Criticism. II. Rev. Arthur = 
Religious Census of India, 1891. Dr. R. N. Ci 
The Future of the Scottish Establishment. — ny. G. Simpson. 
Some of Our Hymns. IIf. Rev. M. Marshall. 


Reliquary.—(Quarterly). 23, Old Bailey. October. 1s. 61. 
The Brass of John Moore, 1532, at Sibstone, Leicestershire. Illustrated. 
Bishop Mitchinson and the Editor. 
Talismans, J. Lewis André. 
Old English Pewter. 
Notes on the Cathedral Churches of Swejen. Illustrated. T. M. Fallow. 


Religious Review of Reviews.—4, Catherine Street, Strand. 
61. 


Review of the Churches.—Haddon, Salisbury Square. October 14. 61. 
The Parish Councils Bill. Rev. A. R. Buckland and Others. 

The World’s Parliament of Religions. Rev. Simeon Gilbert. 

Is a Parliament of Religions a Mistake ? 

The Holy Catholic Church. Canon McCormick. 

Civic Education. J. A. Fleming. 


St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. November. 61. 
New Serial :—‘‘ Tom Sawyer Abroad,” by Mark Twain. 
New Orleans. Illustrated. G. W. Cable. 


Science and Art.—Chapman and Hall. November. 61. 
The Royal College of Science, South Kensington. Illustrated. 
pee oO as er to Metals: Chasing aud Repouss#. 
The First Te: shnical College : Anderson’s University. 1828—1877. Illustrate. 
Prof. Sexton. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Stanford. October. 1s. 64. 
The North Polar Basin. With Map. Henry Seebohm. 
Notes of a Journey in South Africa. J. Baylie Don. 
British Association, 1893. 


Scottish Review.—(Quarterly.) 25, Paternoster Row. October. 4s. 
Sir John Clerk of Penicuik. W. G. Scott-Moncrieff. 
The Earliest Ages of Hebrew History. Major C. R. Conder. 
The Scottish Paraphrases. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
The Meaning of the Russian Name. Karl Blind. 
A ——: Merchant of the Sixteenth Century: David Wedderburn. A. H. 
jar. 
An Idyll During the French Revolation. J. G. Alger. 
The Ice-Age and Post-Glacial Period. D, Gath Whitley. 
Standing Stones and Maeshowe of Stenness. With Diagram. Magnus Spence. 


Tilustrate 1. 
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Seribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low and Co. November. 1s. 

In Camp with the Kachins. Lllustrate!. Col. H. E. Colvile. 

Madame Roland. LIilustrated. Ida M. Tarbell. 

The House of Commons. Augustine Birrell. 

The Picturesque Side of the World’s Fair. LIllustratei. F. Hopisson Smith. 
Mr. Freeman at Home. Illustratel. Delia Lyman Porter. 

Education for Girls in France. Katharine de Forest. 

Historic Moments: the Nomination of Lincoln. Isaac H. Bromley. 


Seed-Time.—(Quarterly.) 15, Fleet Street. October. 31. 
The Function of a Teacher. Grace Heath. 
Some Signs of the Times, E. I. Harrison. 


Southern States.—Baltimore. O-tobor. 15 cents. 
Southern Leaders in Congress: the Senate. Illustrated. E. W. Barrett. 
The Spectre of the Negro. C. J. Haden. 


¢ 
Strand Magazine.—Svouthampton Street. October. 61. 
The Lord Mayor of London: Sir Stuart Knill. Illustrated. 
Portraits of Duke of Bedford, Charles F. Gill, Mrs. Hungerford, the Bishop of 
St. Andrews, Gourlay Steele, and Lord Alcester. 
A Chapter on Ears. Illustrated. 
Some Famous Chairs. Illustrated. F. G. Kitton. 


Sunday at Home.—5é6, Paternoster Row. November. 61. 
New Serial Story: ‘‘ Zachary Brough’s Venture.” E. B. Bayly. 
Buddhist Priests in China. 
A Colony of Mercy: Bodelschwingh’s Colony for Epileptics. Illustrated. 
The Sanctuary of New Pompeii. Illustrated. Rev. T. W. S. Jones. 


Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. November. 61. 
Dr. R. F. Horton at Home. Illustrate 1. 
The Coast of Syria. Illustrated. William Wright. 
Types of Stundists. II. 
Mrs. Browning. Illustrated. Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
The True Story of Evangeline. ‘I. Bowman Stephenson. 
An Indian Pioneer: George Maxwell-Gordon.  LIllustratel. Rev. A. R. 
Buckland. 


Sylvia’s Journal.—Ward, Lock. November. 61. 
A Chat with Miss Jane Barlow. With Portrait. Katharine Tynan. 
Dame Alice Owen’s Girls’ School. Illustrated. 
Noteworthy Exhibits at the Arts and Crafts. TIllustratel. Gleeson White. 


Temple Bar.—8, New Burlington Street. November. 1s. 
Elizabeth Inchbald. 
Curiosities of Taxation. M. Q. Holyoake. 
On the Track of Montaigne. KE. H. Barker. 
Goethe’s Maxims. Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 


Theatre.—Simpkin, Marshall. November. 1s. 


The Elizabethan Stage. Wm. Poel. 
The Playgoers’ Club. R. Jope-Slade. 
Portraits of R. Jope-Slade and Miss Florence St. John. 


Thinker.—21, Berners Street. November. 1s. 


The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Revs. A. Huddle and W. M. 


Lewis. 


The West-ott and Hort Text of the Greek Testament Tested by its Results. 


tev. Dr. D. Brown. 
One God, One Sanctuary : is Wellhausen Right? Rev. Dr. W. L. Baxter. 
Faith and Reason. Prof. J. Orr. 


United Service Magazine.—15. York Street, Covent Garden. 
November. 2s. 


Suppression of Rebellion in the North-West Territories of Canada, 1885. Gen. 


Sir Fred. Middleton. 
The Universal Postal Union. C. J. Willdey. 
Training and Equipment of the Mounted Soldier. 


Argosy.—November. 
All Saints’ Day. Christian Burke. 


Atalanta,—November. 


Autumn. E. Nesbit. 
Voice of the River. Gascoigne Mackie. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—November. 
The Gloaming. Wallace Fruce. 


Bookman.—November. 
The Stolen Brile. W. B. Yeats. 


Century Magazine.—November. 
To Lowell, on His Fortieth Birthday. Ralph W. Emerson. 
The Bowers of Paradise. Clinton Scollard. 
Farewell to Italy. Robert N. Johnson. 
A Prayer in Thessaly. John Hay. 
Combatants. Florence E. Coates. 
The Burden of Age. Edith M. Thomas. 


4 Cornhill Magazine.—November. 
November. Si 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Re-Partition of Africa. With Map. Edward Bond. 

‘The Volunteer Movement under Pitt. Lieut. A. L. Morcnt. 

A Recruiting Ground fur the Navy : The Outer Hebrides. Hon. H. N. Shore. 

France and Siam. A Retrospect. Mujor-General A. R. MacMahon. 

The Training and Organisation of a Company of Infantry. Major Hon. A. 
Hardinge. 

The Blood Tax in France and Germany. Lieutenant-Colonel J. Adye. 

Present Development of the Unite States Navy. H. Lawrence Swinburne. 


United Service (Ameri:an).—Stevens, 4, Trafalgar Square. October. 
35 cents. 
Army or School. George W. Baird. 
The Lieutenant. 
The Fight between the ‘‘ Monitor” and the “‘Merrima:.” S. D. Greene. 


University Extension.—Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
September. 15 cents, 
The University Extension Syllabus. E. T. Devine. 
The Travelling Library. F. W. Shepardson. 
The Cambridge Summer Meeting. G. F. James. 
The Edinburgh Summer Meeting. 


University Extension World.—46, Great Russell Street. O.t. 10> 


The Lecture-Study and its Functions. Thomas J. Lawrence. 
The Universities and the Working Men. Chas. Zeublin. 
University Extension in Belgium. Emile Waxweiler. 


Westminster Review.—6. Bouverie Street. November. 2s. 61. 

The “ Life of Sir Richard Burton.” Mrs. Newton-Robiason. 

The Sea: Wrecks and Salvage. Douglas Owen. 

The Alleged Danger of the Indian Civil Service ‘* Resolution.” Parbati C. 
Roy. 

Ibsen as an Artist. L. Simons. 

Habits and Customs of Savage Life. Lady Cook. 

“New Australia” : Communistic Work at the Antipodes. A. J. Rose-Soley. 

Emma Willard, the Pioneer in the Higher Education of Women. Elizabeth 
C, Stanton. 

Cruel Sports. H. S. Salt. 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—853, Broalway, New York. 

October. 30 cents. 

Frederic Hart Wilson: In Memoriam. Illustrated. 

Is Photography Art? F. H. Wilson. 

Photographers’ Efforts at Union. H. Snowden Ward. 


Woman at Home.—27, Paternoster Row. November. 6.1. 


Interview with Lady Charles Beresford. Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 
The Duchess of Connaught. Illustratel. Dr. Wm. Wright. 
A Page of Confessions. Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Work.—Cassell. November. 61. 


Practical Hints on Flattening Metal. LIllustratel. R.G. Naish. 
G. W. R. Works at Swindon. 
Some Suggestions for Good Patent Laws. W. L. Wise. 


Young England.—56, Old Bailey. November. 31. 
Some Winter Workers in the Insect World. Illustratel. J. R. S. Clifford. 


Young Man.—%9, Paternoster Row. November. 31. 


John Ruskin : II. The Man and His Message. W. J. Dawson. 
Hall Caine. Interview. Illustrated. 
How an Evening Newspaper is Produced. E. H. Stout. 
‘Two Letters from Ruskin. 
Young Woman.—, Paternoster Row. November. 21. 
How Can I Earn My Living? I. Asa Doctor. Miss Billington. 
Lady Marjorie Gordon. With Portrait. Hulda Friederichs. 
Our Lady Hymn Writers: Sarah Flower Adams. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 


POETRY. 


Cosmopolitan.—November. 
Rholodendron Land. E. E. Hale. 
Time’s Prisoner. Louise C. Moulton. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—November 
Stand Fast. Mary Rowles Jarvis. ae 
A Leisure Hour: or, the Garden at Home. E. Nesbit. 
Good Words.—Novembes. 
A Minor Poet. Robert Richardson. 
Harper’s Magazine.—November. 
Love and Music. Illustrate!. John Hay. 
Left in Charge. Anna C, Brackett. 
In the Early Days. A. A. Sewall. 
A Summer Day. Robert Barns Wilson. 
Ladies’ Home Journa].—November. 
Captain Young’s Thanksgiving. Illustratel. Will Carleton. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—November. 
The Lapp Maiden’s Song. H. H. Boyesen. 
The Wind and the Tree. Bliss Carman. 
The Awakening. Richard E. Burton. 
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Longman’s Magazine,—Novemer. 
Between the Lines. May Kendall. 
Rain Magic. Frances Wynne. 

Magazine of Art.—November. 
*Love Expectant.” Illustrated. W. St. Leger. 

Merry England.—0:tober. 

A Judgment in Heiven. Francis Thompson. 
The Reflected Rainbow. Thos. Gordon Hake. 
Nineteenth Century. 
Lord de Tabley. 

























































—November. 
O-pheus in Hades. 


‘ American Art Journal.—23, Union Square, New York. 10 cents, 
O-tober 
M. Alexandre Guilmant. With Portrait. ;s Lombar.1. 
Music as a Factor in Philanthropic Work. Charlotte Mulligan. 
October 14, 
Moral Forces in Music. Wm. L. Tomlins. 
Ballads and the Blackboard Age. C. C. Converse. 
Atalanta.—November. 
Wagner's Drama, “ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” R. Farqnharson Sharp, 
British Musician.—21, Bevis Marks. October. 31. 
Mr. Lazarus, Clarinet-Player. 
Weber. With Portrait. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—November. 
Choirs I Have Sung With: A Chat with Malame Nordica. With Portrait. 
“ Church Musician.—4, Newman Street, Oxford Street. O:t. 15." 24. 
The Music of the Prayer Book. Rev. G. T. G. Hayward. 
Chant :—*‘ Benedicite, Omnia Opera Domini Domino.” Dr. J. H. Lewis. 
Etude.—1708, Chestaut Street, Philalelphia. O tober. 
Stephen Heller. 
Piano Solos :—‘‘ Dream after the Concert,” by H. 
Night Song,” by E. Grieg ; etc. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—Novemer. 
How t» Sing in Oratorio. 
*‘Changes.”* Song by Hamish Ma7Cunn. 
Keyboard.—22, Paternoster Row. 
Signor Buonamici. With Portrait. 


Lyra Ecclesiastica.—40, Dawson Street, Dublia. 
Excerpts from Dr. Witt’s Treatise on Church Musi:. 
Gregorian Chant and Modern Music. Dom L. Janssens, 
Catholic Choir Music :—‘“‘ Inveni Davii,” *‘ Justus ut Palma,” Kornm'tler. 

Magazine of Music.—29, Ludgate Hill. November. 61. 
Music at a Foundling Hospital, with Sundry Reco!le tions of Handel. 
The Incorporated Society of Musicians: A Chat with Mr. Eiward Cha‘field. 
Ancient Musical Instruments. H. St. G. Gray. 
Monthly Musical Record.—s86, Newgate Street. November. 24. 
Pleno-Solo:—** Four Characteristic Pieces in Canon,” by Chas. Wood. 
Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. October. 
i Homes of Beethoven. Illustrate]. Max Kalbeck. 
‘The Tone Painting and Tone Poem, or Music in Nature. 
False Reverence. Heinrich Dorn. 
Introduction to Interpretation of Beecthoven’s Pianofort> 
Marx. 
Music Trades Review.—1, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. 
German Musical Instrument Manufacture. 


Music World.—3033, Pine Stret, St. Louis, Mo. 


10 cents. 
A Visit to the World’s Fair. 
Piano Solo :—** L’Arpa,” by J. Raff. 
Musical Herald.—9, Warwick Lane. 
Mr. W. H. Miller. With Portrait. 
Part-Song (in both Notations) : 
Marks, ' 


15 cents. 


O.tober. 21. 


O-tober. 61. 


2) cents. 


C, M. Hitchcock. 


September 39. 


November. 2. 


Musical Messenger.—1l41, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. Oztober. 
15 cents. 
Charles Edward Prior. With Portrait. Rev. J. W. Payne. 


Anthem: ‘ Give Ear to My Prayer,” by J. H. Tenney. 
Musical News.—130, Fleet Stre t. 1d. 
Gounod, T. L. Southgate. 


October 21. 


Art Annual. 1893.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. 23. 61. 


William Holman Hunt: His Life and Work. 
Farrar and Mrs. Meynell. 


Illustrate]. Archdeacon 


Art Journal.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. 
“Chickens.” Etching.after Matthew Maris. 
Sir John Day’s Pictures. Illustrated. R.A. M. Steveason. 
The Evolution of a Picture. Illustrated. S. E. Waller. 


November. 1s. 61. 








THE REVIEW 


MUSIC. 


A. Clarke 2‘ Watchers’ 


Works. A. B. 


O.tober 15. 4d. 


‘Behold! the Twilight Depens,” by J. C. 





OF REVIEWS. 








Pall Mall Magazine,—November. 

Tittle-Tatt]». Illustrated. Mark Ambient. 
For Ever Young. W. W. Story. 

Seribner’s Magazine,—November. 
Archibald Lampman. 
Eliz. C. Cardozo. 

Sunday Magazine.—November. 

Niall Herre. 


An Americ: 


George Mic 


Indian Summer. ( er A 
Love’s Guerdon. —. 


A Star. Jonn Petti 


Temple Bar.—Novembev. 
(est Habit qui fait le Moine. Edith E. Cuthell. $ 
My. and Mrs, ; and Mis-directed. 


Jean Fran 





** Veronica 
“The Alb 
In Memor' 
Art in the 
An Atten 
J. Bel 
Musical Record.—Oliver Ditson, Boston. October. 10 cents. The Ruste 
Songs :—“ Lullaby,” by A. Geibel. , Grez. Ul 
Piano Solos :—*‘ Calvary,” by L. Keach; “March of the Demons,’ by 
A. Streleski. 


Musical Standard. —— 
dotobe: 


Musical Opinion.—150, Holborn. November. 2d. 
The Evolution of the Sheng Organ. Hermann Smith. 


British A 

h Fleet Street. 31. Womau’s 
The Norwich Musical Festival. 
Operas as Dramatic Cantatas. 

October 14. f 
“* Utopia (Limited).” 
The Dance as an Act of Worship. I 

O-tober 21. Paul Um 
The Late Charles Gounod. With Portrait Choruses 
A Famous Violinist: O!e Bull. “ie 

O-tober 28. 


The Or-hestral Asso-iation: Co-operation and Organisation. Joseph I 
Pesthovea’s « Immortal Belove.” Choruses 
Spooks and Music. D. I. O’Genes. G.V 


: Musical Times.—Novello. November. 41. 
‘harles Gounod. 


Christmas Anthem: 


Eduard | 


‘* There were Shepherds,” by Myles B. Foster. career 


“6 L 
Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. October. 15 cents. 
Ancient Musical Instruments at the World’s Fair, 
Musical Visitor.—John Church Company, Cincinnati. O tober. 15 cents. At Wes 
Piano Solos :—‘* Meeting Again in Heaven,” by C. F. Becker ; “ Kyrie,” from re “a 
the “ Twelfth Mass,” by Mozart ; “ Lento,” by Hans Hubér. The Exe 
National Choir.—Parlane, Paisley. November. 1d. Lg 
Part Songs:—‘* My Bonnie, Blithesome Mary ” and eight others. oe 
Organ .—1494, Tremont Street, Boston. October. 25 cents. Prof. E 
For the Protection of Organ Builders. A Pare 
Organ Music: “ Melody and Intermezzo,” by J. S. Camp. Dev 
Organist and Choirmaster.—139, Oxford Street. October 15. 2d. oe 
Plain Hints to Village Choir-Trainers. T. Westlake Morgan. Gr 
The Priest’s Part in the Liturgy. Dr. C. W. Pearce. 
Christmas Anthem: ‘ Break Forth into Joy,” by Dr. C. Vincent. Gas Li; 
Overture.—267, Regent Street. October. 3s, per annum. bs 
toyal Academy of Music Prize Distribution. t 
; Deuts 
School Music Review.—Novello. November. 14d. King ¢ 
Report of the Scotch Education Department on Music in Schools. A Fret 
Carols: ‘* There was Silence in Bethlehem’s Fields,” by Sir J. Stainer; ‘ The Bl 
Star in the Kast,” by Henry Leslie. Lothar 
‘. * . i is I 
Vocalist.—97, Fifth Avenue, New York. October. 20 cents. a 
Secret of Voice Culture. Clara E. Munger. Unpul 
The Business of Musi. IL. F. H. Tubbs. Sixtee 
How to Avoid Coughs, Colds, and Catarrh. II. Dr. A. R. Baker. t 
Deut: 
Werner’s Magazite.—108, East 16th Street, New York. October. 
25 ceuts, Gottfr 
Take Care of Your Voice. Leo Kofler. Strugs 
The Elocution of Lawrence Barrett and Edwin Booth. J. R. Scott. The \ 
Sound and Colour. G. F, Young. A Sta 
The ( 
Woman at Home.—Novembe:. as 
How I Brought Liszt to London. Illustrated. Baroness von Ze liltz. Duke 
Young Woman.—November. Pollts 
Madame Albani at Home. Illustrated. IF. Dolman. t! 
I 


ART. De 


Historical Painting in France. Illustrated. IF’. Masson. Pana 
The R Le ee demy in the Present Century. Illustrated. J. E. Hodgson and 4 F. ‘ 
. A. Eaton. ; 
Arts aa Crafts. Llustratel. L. F. Day. 
La-e and Personal Decoration at the Chicago Exhibition. Florence Fenwick 
Miller. E ' ag 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—November, ' Muth 


Rembrandt and the Dutch School, 





ts, 


ents. 
from 


Phe 






Catholic World.—0October. 
An American Artist: James E. Kelley. Lllustrated. Alfred Trumble. 
Century Magazine.—November. : 
George Michel. Illustrated. Virginia Vaughan. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—November. 
Younger American Women in Art. Llustrated. Frank L. White. 
Good Words.—November. 
Illustrated. Robert Walker. 
Leisure Hour.—November. 
4 Jean Frangois Millet. Illustrated. I F. Mayo. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassell. November. 1s. 4d. 
** Veronica Veronese.” Photogravure after Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
“The Alhambra.” Etching by H. Macbeth-Raeburn. 
In Memoriam: Cecil @ordon Lawson. Illustrated. H. Owen. 
Art in the Theatre : Costume on the Stage. Lllustrated. DP. Anderson. 
An Attempt towards the Restoration of the Venus of Melos. 
J. Bell. 


ro] 






Jobn Pettie, R.A. 












The Ruston Collection: the Old Masters. Illustratel. C. Phillips. 


Grez. Illustrated. KR. A. M. Stevenson. 

New Review.—November. 
British Art in the National Gallery. 5. J. Viccars. 
Woman’s Sphere in Art. Professor Eerrers. 









Chorgesang.—Hans Licht, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. 


October 1. 





Paul Umlauft. With Portrait. 
Choruses for Male Voices : 
In der Fremde,’’ by V. E. Becker. 

October 15. 







Joseph Diem. With Portrait. 
Choruses : 
G. Wohlgemuth. 






October 29. 
Eduard Kremser. With Portrait. 
Choruses for Male Voices: ‘‘ Sonnenaufgang,” by C. J. 
** Lied im Volkston,” by G. Baldamus. 







Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. 
* October 7. 
Paul von Szezepanski. 
October 14. 
The Execution of Marie Antvuinette. With Portraits. 
October 21. 
Berlin Sand. Illustratel. Hans Bohrdt. 
The Execution of Marie Antoinette. II. 
October 28. 
Prof. Edmund Kanoldt. Illustrated. A. Fellin. 
A Parsee Wedding. R. Gundermann. 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 
Dreams. Joseph Dackweiler. 
The Former Cistercian Abbey at Waldsassen in Bavaria. 
Gratzmeier, 






Illustrate 1. 





At West Point. 












40 Pf. 







Heft 19. 
Gas Light and Electric Light. Friedrich Hochlinder. 
Vegetarianism. Dr. L. Schmitz. 
‘The Starry World. 






Dr. A. Meistermann. 






King Charles of Roumania.—X X 





Blind. 
Lothar Bucher. VI. Heinrich von Poschinger 
British and German Universities. Concluded. 
Wanderings through the Sea. Paul von Zech. 
Unpublished Letters toG. A. Reimer. Concluded. G., Hirzel. 
Sixteen Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop. Concluded. 





Dr. A. Tille. 








October, 
yotifried Keller in Heidelberg’and Berlin: 1848—55. I. 
Struggles for Freedom in Moslem Asia. H. Vambéry. 
The Victoria Lyceum at Berlin. Alice von Cotta, 







leew FE. Strasburger. 
Duke Ernst IL. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
Conversations with Prince Metternich in the Spring of 1850. 
















Thsen’s ‘‘ Emperor and Galilean.” Paul Schlenther, 
The Result of the Haeckel-Hamann Case. 


T. H. Pantenius. 


Il. 
A Frenchman on Russia Three Hundred Years’ Ago: Capt. Margeret. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Illustrated. 


THE GERMAN, MAGAZINES. 


Laughing Cherus,” by Dr. J. G. Tépfer; and 
** Abschiedsgrass,”” by A. Weber; ‘* Mondschein am Himmel,” by 


Brambach ; aud 


Heft 18. 


Illustrated. J. 


Deutsche Revue.—Tauenzienstr., 50, Breslau. 6 Mks, per qr. November. 


Karl 


T. Wiedemann. 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Liitzowstr., 7, Berlin. 6 Mks. per; quarter. 
J. Baechtold, 


A Statesman of the Old School: Leopold von Plessen. I. L. von Hirschfeld. 
The Centenary of ‘ Das Entdeckte Geheimnis der Natur,” by C. K. Sprengel. 


R. Schleiden, 
Political Correspondence: the Kaiser in Lorraine ; the Crown Prince of Italy ; 


the Italian Riots at Aigues-Mortes; the French Elections; India’s 
Buffer States, etc. 
Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 50kr. October. 
Panama, Parliameut, and Press. Paul Turn. 
F. von Feldegg and the Ethical Movement. Prof. F. Tinnies’ and Dr. I. 
Himmelbaur. 
Freie Buhne.—Kithenerstr., 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. October. 


Muther’s History of Painting in the Nineteenth Century. 0. J. Bierbaum. 






Newbery House Magazine.—November. 
Van Dyck as a Painter of Children, Illustrated. 


Quarterly Ovtober. 


Illustrator. — 92, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
30 cents. 

An American Military Artist: Gilbert Gaul. 

The National Academy of Design. Illustrated. 

A Poet in Landscape: Bruce Crane. Illustrated. 

A Man of Artistic Ideas: Dan Beard. Illustrated. 

A Modern Marine Painter: Carlton T. Chaplin. 
Steele. 

A Painter of Pretty Women: De Scvtt , Evans, 
Childe. 

The Illustrations of the Quarter. IMustrated. Perriton Maxwell. 

Newspaper Art and Artists. Illustrated. Allan Forman. 


Illustratel. G. P. Lathrop. 
J. S. Speed. 

Alfred Trumble. 

Arthur N. Jervis. 
Illustrated. Henry M. 


Illustrate! Cromwell 


Scribner’s Magazine.— November. 
Glimpses of the French Illustrators. IL. Illustrated, F. N. Doubleday. 


Studio.—16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. October 15. 61 
The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society at the New Gallery, 1593. Illustrated. 
Architecture aud Furniture at the ‘* Arts and Crafts.” Illustrated. Horace 
Townsend. 
Embroidery, Textiles, and Wall-Papers at the “ Arts and Crafts.” 
Aymer Vallance. 


Lilustrated. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s Nachf., Leipzig. 50 1f. Heft 11. 
A Psychological Museum at Florence. Illustrated. 
Hedge Sparrows. Illustrated. Adolf and Karl Miler, 
Munich. Illustrated, Max Haushofer. 

Die Gesellschaft.—Wm. Friedrich, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 30 Pf. October. 


The Condition of the Peasants in Prussia. J. Engell-(iiinther. 

Poems by M. G. Conrad, Anna Bert, and Others, 

Ihe Dramas of Gerhardt Hauptmaun. With Portrait. 

On Duelling. Theodor Lensing. 

Has*a Man a Moral Justification for Judging a Woman? 
‘Kirstein. 

Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 
Woman’s Work in German Factories. 
Internationale Revue iiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 

—Max Babenzien, Rathenow. 24 Mks. per annum. October. 
The Triple Alliance in the Light of the New European Constellation, Dr. 

Felix Boh. 

Night Actions. 

The Prussian Hussar Regulations in 1764. 

The Completion of the ‘Te hnical Complements in the Austrian Navy. 
‘The Replenishment of Munitions in the Field. 

The Political and Military Condition of Morocco. 

Gieneral Dodd’s Report on the Dahomey Campaign. 


Hans Merian. 


A Reply to Kerr 


10 Pf. October 1s. 


Jahrbiicher fir die Deutsche Armee und Marine.—A. Bath, 
jBerlin. 32 Mks. per annum. October. 

The Reform ‘of [the Engineering Services in the Austro-Hungarian Army. 
Major-(ieneral von Killiches. 

Phe{French Army since 1889. Major Schott. 

Field Sanitary Service Training during the Army Manauvres. Dr. Neumaun. 

The New Musketry Instruction Regulations for the Russian Army. 

Gibraltar and the Western Mediterranean. 

The Loss of the Victoria. Vice-Admiral von Henk. 


Die Katholischen Missionen.—Herier, Freiburg. 4 Mks. per ann. 
November. 

Fr. Hillig. 

Mgr. Le Roys. 


The Third Congress of the Sioux Catholics. 

On Kilima Njaro. Lllustrated. Continued. 
Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. 

per quarter. October. 

Heinrich Leo’s Historical Monthly Reports and Letters. 

Memphis. Dr. Stern. 

‘The Court at Weimar in the Time of Goethe. 

Letters from Panama. Continued. E. Freiherr von Ungern-Sternberg. 


Magazin fir Litteratur.—Liitzow-Ufer, 40 Pf. 
September 30. 


III. _O. Kraus. 


3, Berlin. 


Ferdinand von Saar. Benno Riittenauer. 

The Reaction in Swedish Literature. August Strindberg. 
October 7. 

Artin Vienna. J. J. David. 

The Awakening of Spiritualistic Error. W. Preyer. 
October 14. 

The Weber Trial and Dramatic Censorship, R. Grelling. 

Crispi. Richard Nathanson. 

The Munich Art Exhibition. I. The Secessionists. Max Schmid. 

Who will Popularise Biblical Criticism? Fjérnstjerne Bjirnson. 
O-tober 21. 

The Secessionists at Munich. II. Max Schmid. 

Unpublished Letters of Friedrich Hebbel to the Rousseau Family. 
October 28. 

The Hamann versus Hickel Trial. Dr. Kt. Loening. 

Hebbel’s Letters to the Rousseau Family. Continued, 

Gounod’s Death. Anton Roberts, 
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m aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens,—Carl Geroll’s 
mitihaliunge Sohn, Vienna. 17s. per anv. Part X. 
‘orpedo and Qui-k Firing Guns of Large Calibre. F. Attlmayr. 
sng Accuracy s Finding - Time by Theodolite and Sextant. Lieut. Koss. 
Last Year’s Experience with Ship’s Armour and Guns, &<, 11 figs 
r Christliche Social-Reform.—lranz Chamra, St. 
-eeiamammcal a" eh 4 fl, per annum, O tober. 
Hel; in the Sovial Need. Dr. Schercher. : 
The Theory of Value of St. Thomas Aquinas. W. Hoboff. 
Musikalische Rundschau.—I. Maria-Theresienstr., 10, Vienna. 25 kr. 
O-tober 1. 
Eugen Krantz. 
Victor Joss. 
Oxtober 15. y 
The Jubilee of the Vienna Male Choir. Ernest Pi-k. 
From the Bohemian Watering-Plazes. V. Alvis John. 


Neue Militarische Blatter.—Dievenow a. d. Ostsee. 32 marks per ann. 
O.tober. 
Ill. Colonel I. de 


The Teaching of Musi>. V. 
The Smetana Cycle at Prague. 


Reminiscencies of the Franco-German War, 1870-71. 
Ponchalon. : 

Two New Flags (Russian an'l Amerivan) in the Me literranean. 

A Few Words on the Swiss Soldier. Captain Peterman. 

General Skobeleff and the Moral Element: Basel on Episodes of the Russo- 
Turkish War, 1877-78. 

The Italian Naval Manceuvres. 

Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 
No. £3. 
The Trades Union Congress at Belfast. 
Munich Prison Conditio:is. 


20 If. 


No. 1. 
focialism in France during the Great Revolution. C. Hugo. 
A Siberian Idyll. 

No. 2. 
Universal Suffrage and Political Parties in Austria. 
The Disturbances ia Italy. Adam Maurizio. 


Dr. W. Ellenbogen. 


No. 3. 
The Prussian Elections and Social Democracy. Max Schippel. 
Universal Suffrage in Aust:ia. Conclude]. Dr. N. Ellenbogen. 
Political Parties and the Last Electi ms in France, Paul Lafurgue. 


No. 4. 
Political Parties in France. Continuei. Paul L«fargue. 

Nord und Siid.—Siebenhufenerstr., 2, Breslau. 6 Mks. per quarter. O-t. 
The Skeletons of Plants. J. Reinke. : 
Jacob Frohschammer. 

The Peace Movement of Our Time. 
Rudolf von Ihering, a Realist in Law. E. Mamroth 
Napoleon’s Mother: Letitia Bonaparte. C. Sokal. 
Woman’s Share in the Worli’s Fair. Anna Simso.. 


Preussische Jahrbiichér.—Kleiststr., 16, Berlin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. O-t. 
Silvio Spaventa. Cecil Mariano Pilar. 
Stray Thoughts on the Woman Question. Dr. C. 
Statistics and the Public School System of Prussia. 
Michael Marullus. D. Ivo Bruns. 
The German Empire and the Poles. 
The Latest Silver Crisis and the German Coinage System. Dr. A. Wagner. 
Prussia’s Need of Higher Teachers. Dr. A. Kannengiesser ; aud Reply, by 

Dr. R. Binger. 

Political Correspondeace : The Prussian Ele-tions ; Prince Bismarck. 


Romanische Jahrbiicher.—Peter Brosteanu, Hermaunstadt. 12 Mks. 
per annum. Hefts 8 and 9. 
Echoes of the Roumanian National Congress. 
The Roumanian Academy. Conclude. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miller, Z:trich. 
Place-Names in the Rhone Valley and on the Lake of Geneva. 
Catalonian Literature. Jakob Ribm. 

Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Roa. 
Letters from Chicago. Ludwig Deinhard. 
A Warning against Quietism. Dr. Hiibbe-Schlei len. 
Negation of the Will and Free Will. 0. Zix. 
Simon Magus. II. Thomassin. 
Psycho-Magueti: Power. Dr. Carl du Prel, 


Carl Gareis. 


RUssles. 


Prof, A. Petevsilie. 


2Mks. O.-t 
P. Fischer. 


2s. 31. October. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques.—108, boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris. October 15. 5 francs. 

Lonis XIV. and Charles XII. II. The Polish War. (C. Schefer. 

Rome and the Revolution of 1848, P. Matter. 

The Political Effects of Partial Reconstitution. G. Pouzet. 

The Departmental Directoire of 1789. R. Hennequin. 

The Variations of Revenue and of the Price of Land in France in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Coutinuel. D. Zolla. 

The English Universities. Max Le:zlerc. 

Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Sociales et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2 frs. OL 15. 
Professional Org inisation and Universal Suffrage. Comte de Ségur Lamoigzon. 

Draft of the Catholic Social Programme, 
The Second Congress of the Belgian Catholic Democratic League. L. Grégoive. 





~- Toe Review 


OF REVIEWS. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herder, Freiburg, Baten. 19 Mks. 80 Pf. 
perannnm, October 21. 
Ritschl’s Teachings 01 the Godhead of Christ. Conclude. 
Private Property in Land in the Middle Ages. If. H. Pe 
The Pretender Baldwia of Flanders. II. L. Schmitt. 
Pas:al’s Last Years. Concludei. W. Kreite~. 


Ueber Land und a - Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 
eft 4. 


T. Granderath. 
sch. 


Duke Charles of Wiirttemberg and the Former Karlsschule. 

The — of Scutari and Kadikeui in Asia Minor. 
yer. 

King Albert of Saxony. With Portrait. Max Dittrich. 

Dresden, the Capital of Saxony. Illustrated. 

Ktistendje. Illustrated. J. Krauer, 

a? A Reminiscence of the House of Justinus Kerner. 
erner. 


Tilustrated. 
Ilustratel. C. 


Theobal | 


Universum.—A. Hauschild, Dresien. 50 Pf. 
Heft 3. 

The Wherries of Berlin. Illustrate. Ludwig Pietsch. 

Amanda Lindner, Actress. With Portrait. 
Heft 4. 

Falconry. Illustrated. Jakob von Falke. 

Albert, King of Saxony. 

Moritz Jékai. With Portrait. Balduin Groller. 

Unsere Zeit.—Potsdamerstr., 27a, Berlin. 


75 Pf. Heft 2. 


Tobacco and Its Manufacture. Illustratei. S. Frey. 
The House of Coburg. S. Frey. 
Rings and Their Symbolism. Illustrated. M. Kaiser. 


Strikes in England. I. Stepher. Margie. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—53, Steglitzcrstr., Berlin. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. October. 
‘* Marengo” and ‘‘ Copenhagen,” the War-Horses uf Napoleon and Wellington. 
Illustrated. 
Amateur Photography. Illustrated. Valentin Blanchard. 
Travelling in America. Paul von Szezepanski. 
The Gabelbach Community. Illustrated. A. ‘Trinius. 
Murillo, Illustrated. H. Knackfuss. 


Vierteljahrsschrift far Musikwissenschaft.—Brenkopf und Hartel, 
Leipzig. 3 Marks. III. Quarter. 

Lodovico Zacconi as an Exponent of the Art of Singing. F. Chrysander. 

Johann Valentin Eckelt, Organist and Musician. 1673-1732. Kk. Jacobs. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union ae Verlagsgesellschaft, Stuttgart. 
1 Mk. Heft 2. 


Giuseppe Verdi. Illustrated. 

Chemnitz and Its Jubilee. Illustrated. Johannes Corney. 

A Journey to the Moon. C. Graf von Wartensleben. 

The Woman Movement in England. Karl Blind. 

The October Festival at Munich. Illustrated. M. G. Conrad. 

Heft 3. 

Berlin Porcelain and Its Manufacture. Illustratei. (C. Gurlitt. 

The Depths of the Sea. Illustrated. C. Falkenhorst. 

The Barbizon School of Art. Illustrated. Felix Vogt. 

Vienna Cabs. Illnstratei. Carl Strobl. 

Workmen’s Dwellings and Self-Contained Houses. H. J. Dieck- 
mann. 

Die Waffen Nieder !—E. Pierson, Leipzig. 6 Mks. per annum. O.tober. 

Louis Ruchonnet. A. Gundacar von Suttner. 

Federation and Peace. Marchese Pandolfi. 


. Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Brunswick. 


Hermine von Preuschen. 


Illustrate 1. 


Iks. perqr. November. 
Painting in Scotland. I. Illustrated. Cornelius Gurlitt. 
Reminiscences of Persia, Concluded. Illustrated. Heinrich Brugsch. 


(German Society Verses. With Portraits. H. Prihle. 
Problems of Civilisation in the Light of Anthropology, T. Achelis. 
A Mahomedan Wedding. Antonie Ruete. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—I. Spiegelgasse 12, Vienna. 25 kr. Oct. 
A Forgotten Austrian Poet: Josef Emanuel Hilscher. H. Menkes. 
Anonymity, C. Engelmann. 

The Vanity and Fame of Authors. Eugen Isolani. 


Zuschauer.—II. Durchschnitt, 16, Hamburg. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. Oct. 15. 
The Technique of Artistic Creation. Emil Prinz von Schoenaich-Carolath and 
Otto Ernst. 
The New Russian Literature. 


MAGAZINES. 


Bibliothéque Universelle — King William Street, Strand. 2fr, 50. 
tober. 
The Future of the I.atin Monetary Union. Vilfredo Pareto, 
Woman’s Work in Times Ancient and Modern. IV. Berthe Vadier. 
Notes of an Explorer in Patagonia. JV. Dr. F. Machon. 
The Hygiene of Food and Lodging. II, Louis Wuarin. 
Chroniques :—Parisian, Italian, German, English, Swiss, Scientific. 
Chrétien Evangélique.—G. Bridel, Lausanne. 1fr.50¢. Gctober 20. 
The Prophet Jeremiah and King Jehoiachim. Lucien Gautier. 
A Pilgrimage to Einsiedeln. J. Joseph. 
Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—s, rue St. Joseph, Paris, 60 c. 
O.tobor 10, 
Henry Bordeaux. 
Continuel, Emile Cére. 


Hermann Menkes. 


Pretry in France. 
Buddhism. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


October 25. 
The Wooing of the Elements by the Sages, Continued. Jules Bois. 
Buddhism. Continued. Emile Cére, 


Initiation.—3, rue Racine, Paris. October. 1 fr. 
The Magic of Arbatel. Marc Haven. 
The Role of the Jewish Race. M. Darbier. 
Jeune Belgique.—31, rue des Paroissiens, Brussels. 75¢. October. 
The Phantom of Criticism. Albert Giraud. 
At the Brussels Salon. Ernest Verlant. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, rue Richelieu, Paris, 3 fr. 50¢. Oct. 

The Senate and Algeria. Ch. Roussel. 

Monetary Reform in India. G. Francois. 

The Abuse of Credit. Ladislas Domanski. 

The Law of 1867 cofterning Foreign Societies in its Fiscal Application. 
Eugene Rochetin. 

The Work of the Cadastral Sub-Commission. J. G. Henricet. 

The Peace Movement in America, Switzerland, and Japan, Frédéric Pussy. 

The Railway Question in Asia Minor, Azarian. 

What is the Best Method to Adopt to Overcome Social Misunderstandings ? 
Ernest Brelay. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires.—30, rue et passage Dauphine, 
aris. 40 frs. perannum, October, 

The Tactical Instruction of Officers. 

The Infantry Battalion under Artillery Fire. Commandant Nigote. 

The Frontiers and Fortresses of Austria-Hungary. M. Amphroux. 

The Campaign of 1814: the Cavalry of the Allied Armies. Commandant 

eil. 

The Reserve of Ex-Tirailleurs-Algériens, Lieutenant Salagnac. 

The English Campaign in the Soudan, 1884-65. Continued. Commandant 
Palat. 


Ménestrel.—2 bis, rue Vivienne, Paris. 10 frs. per annum, 
October 1, 8, 16,—Marie Malibran. Continued. Arthur lougin. 
October 22,—Charles Gounod, Arthur Pougin. 

Monde Artiste.—24, rue des Capucines, Paris. 50c. October 1. 
Pisano Solo: ‘ Trois Improvisations,” by George Marty. 
October 22. 
Charles Gounod. With Portrait. F. Le Borne, 
La Nouvelle Revue.—18, King William Street. 
October 1. 
The Origins of the Black Sea Fleet. I. V. de Gorlof. 
The Family Life of Count Tolstoi. EK. Bebrs. 
The Bull-fights in Nimes Arena. Duchesse de FitzJames. 
Persia and Persian Society. Ahmed Bey. 
The Witchcraft Trials of the Seventeenth Century. 
The Battle of Waterloo. G. de Dubor. 
October 15. 
Alexander the First and France. Duc de Richelieu. 
The Origins of the Black Sea Fleet. V. de Gorlof. 
Alexander the Great apropos of the Russian Alliance. 
The Prince de Valori. 
The Life of a Russian Hero. Madame L. Paschkoff. 
Constantinople. Wournier de F laix. 
Persia and Persian Society. Continued. Ahmed Bey. 
Letters on Idealism and Realism iu Fiction. A. E. Savvas. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


62 francs per annum. 


F. Delacroix. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
50 frs. perannum. October 1. 
The Teaching of French in Russia. A. Portier d’Arc. 
Socialism and the New Literary Generation. Hadrien Merle. 
Bull-Fighting at St. Sebastian. Marius Bernard. 
Charles Husson. Eugéne Asse. 
In the Land of Perfumes: Valencia. H. Lyonnet. 
October 15. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Blacks and Whites in the United States. Paul le Franc. 
Home Rule. Julien Despretz. 
The Pamir Question. V. S. Ximénés, 
Russia and the Mediterranean. Augy. 
Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1fr. October 1 
The Trade Guild of Louvain. Victor Brants. 
Sophisms: Ancient and Modern. Sidney Dean. 
The United States of To-Day. Walter Kaempfe. 
German Socialist Literature. Georges Blondel. 
October 16. 
The Radical Programmes for Reform of Taxatlon. René Stourm. 
Private Initiative Works at Geneva. Capt. Paul Marin. 
The Legal Repression of Usury in Germany. Ernest Dubois. 
The Reorganisation of the Teaching of Political Science in the State Universities 
of Belgium. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Rennes, Paris, 1 fr. 25 ¢. 
October 1. 
Frdngois de Curel, Dramatist. Paul Gautier. 
In the Basque Provinces; The Guernikako Arbola. C. de Latour, 
Octuber 16. 
Pyramus and Thisbe. Gaston Bizos. 
“Sous La Loi.” Drama in Three Acts, G. Brandés. 


Revue Bleve,—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60 c, 

October 7. 

The Russian Army in 1893. Alfred Rambaud. 
October 14. 

Ernest Renan. James Darmesteter. 

The Russians in Paris; The Visit of Peter the Great in 1717. 
October 21. 

The Opinions of Pushkin on French Literature. 

Ernest Renan. Concluded. 

The Festivals for the Russian Fleet. A. Rambaud. 
October 23. 

The Festivals for the Russian Fleet. II. A. Rambaud. 

Charles Gounod. René de Récy. 

The Future of Literature. Paul Stapfer. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William St., Strand. 62 frs. per 
annum. October 1. 
Richelieu at the Parliament of 1614. G. Hanotaux. 
Medieval and Ancient Chemistry. II. The Arabs. 
Franche Comté. ILI. Its Industries. V.du Bled, ? 
Why do People Blush? C. Melinaud. 
The Memoirs of General Baron Thiebault. (1769-1795). 
October 15. 
How Russia took her Place in Europe. A. Desjardins. 
Three Moments in Lacordaire’s Life. Comte d’Haussonville 
An Italian Statesman: Ubaldino Peruzzi. E. Jordan. 
The Russian Reviews. T. de Wyzewa. 
Revue Encyclopédique.—17, rue Montparnasse, Paris, 1 fr. 
October 1. 
Perrinaic: The Country of Joan of Arc. Illustrated. 
Fur-Seals. Illustrated. 
Adrienne Le Couvrevr. Illustrated. Eugéne Asse. 
The Reform of French Orthography. M. Gréard. 
Herbert Spencer’s “ Justice.” With Portrait. F. Pillon. 
October 15. 
The French Dramatic Season, 1892-93. Illustrated. 
tussian Literature. Illustrated. 
Russian Studies in France. 
The Siamese Question. Illustratel. J. Haussmann. 


Revue de Famille.—8, ruc de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 

October 1. 

Marie Antoinette. With Portraits. Jules Simon. 

The Marriage of Marie Antoinette. Pierre de Nolhac. 

The Queen; Festivities, Gambling, Racing. Gaston Maugras. 

‘The Diamond Necklace. Germain Bapst. 

Marie Antoinette and the Comte de Fersen. Duchesse de FitzJames. 

Was Marie Antoinette Pretty? Henri Bouchot. 

Marie Antoinette as a Musician. Lllustrated. (ieorges Vanor. 

‘Three Plans of Escape of Marie Antoinette. Maurice Tourneux. 

The Last Moments of Marie Antoinette. Illustratei. Robert Vallier. 

Marie Antwinette and the Empress Eug*nie. Mdme. Carette, née Bouvet. 
October 15. 

The Russian Navy. Lieut. Maurice Loir. 

‘The Empress Frederick. With Portraits. 

The Socialist Peril. Yves Guyot. 

The Russian Soldier: Memoirs of a Soldier of Souvarof. I. Prof. A. 

Rambaud. 
Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—1, plsce d’iésa, 
Paris, 1 fr. 50 ¢. 

October 1. 

The Canadian Ceusus of 1891: Its Inaccuracies and Alterations from the French 

Point of View. E. Rameau de Saint-Pére. 

‘The Mizon:Mission and the Niger Company. , 
October 15. 

Italy in East Africa. Edouard Marbeau. 

France and the Touaregs in the Algerian Sahara. Georges Demanche 

‘The Terror of South Africa: Matabeles and Mashonas. 

Revue Générale.—Burns and Oates, Orchard Street. 12 frs. per aum. Oct. 

Some Works on the French Revolution. Ch. de Ricault d’Héricault. 

The World’s Fair. Capt. E. Monthaye. 

The Autonomous Work of the Nineteenth Century. J. de la Vallée Poussin. 

‘The Early Novels of Count Tolstoi. M. van Yperseele de Strihou. 


M. Berthelot 


J. Marmée, 


N. Quellien. 


Léo Claretie. 


1 fr. 50 c, 


Amédée Pigeon. 


| Revue de l’Hypnotisme.—179, rue St. Antoine, Paris. 75¢. October. 

Criminals Having the Appearance of Reason. Dr. Rouby. 

Passive States, Dreams, &c. Dr. Liébault. 

Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, rue Soufflot, Paris. 10 frs. 
per annum. September-O-tober. 

The Idea of Solidarity in the Economic Programme. Charles Gide. 

Chance and Religion. Mécislas Golberg. 

Darwinism in Social Science. G. de Laponge. 

The Classification of Social Sciences, René Worms. 

The Social Movement in Koumania. C. D. Anghel. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale.—L. Baudoin, 30, rue et passage Dauphine, 
Paris. 56 frs. per aunum. O-tober. 
The Geometry of Diagrams. 
figs. Commander Baills. 
Geographical, Topographical, and Statistical Notes on Dahomey. 
Colonel E. Lambinet. 
An Examination of the Magnetic Field inside the Conning Towers of Modern 


Economic Questions on Expansion Curves. 22 


3 figs. 


Warships. 3 figs. Professor Tissot. 
Statistics of Wrecks and Casualties on the French Coast for 1891, With Chart. 
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Revue Philosophique.—108, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 3 fr. October. 
Abuse of the Unknowable and the Reaction against Science. A. Fouillée. 


The 
‘The Réle of Mental Pathology in Psychological Research. L. Marillier. 
* L’Arrét Idéo-Bmotionnel ”: A Study in Psychology. G. Ferrero. 


Revue des Revues.—’, rue Le Peletier, Paris. 1 fr. October. 


The Literary Movement in Norway. Knut Hamsun. 
Against Work. Count Tolstoi. 


Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwiv, Paternoster Square. 60c, 
October 7. 


The Military Application of Aerostatics. M. EspitaHier. 
October 14. 
The Military Application of Aerostatics. Concluded, 
The North Sea Canal. Daniel Bellet. . 
Ethnogr: nthe White R i theYellow. E.Barhé 
aphy : The Struggle between the White Races and theYellow. E.Barhé. 
Transit gat Traepart in Great Cities. With Map. P. Villain. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Via Ripetta, 246, Rome. October 7. 


The Pope’s Encyclical Concerning the Rosary. 
The Pope’s Encyclical to the Hungarian t ishops. 
The Pope and the French Ele-tions. 
October 21. 
Rural Patronage over the Archbishopric of Venice. 
The Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 

The Columbian Exhibition at Chicago, 


La Nuova Antologia.—Via del Corso, 466, Rome. 46 lire per annum. 

October 1. 

The Origin of Romanticism. Guido Mazzoni. 

Military Education. Angelo Mosso. 

The New Room of Oriental Antiquities in the Vatican Museum. 0, 

Marucchi. 

Paraguay. Paolo Mantegazza. 

‘The Jews in Venice and Her Colonies. Conclusion. L. A. Schiavi. 
October 15. 

The Last of the Romantic Schocl. Cesare Canta. 


. ‘The Romance of an Empress (Catherine II. of Russia). EE. Masi. 


On the Arab Tribes before the Adoption of Islamism. C. A. Nallino. 
La Rassegna.—16, Via Sau Carlo, Naples. 36 frs. per annum. October. 
Politics and Finance. X. 


THE SPANISH 


L’Avéne.—Ronda de l’Universitat, Barcelona. 25 centimos. September 30. 
The Deceutralising Action of Socialism. G. Ghisler. 
An International Literary Congress in Barcelona, 


La Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 16 pesetas 
perannum. October 5. 

The Pope’s Encyclical Concerning the Rosary. 

The Pentateuch and Pre-historic Archeology. P. Honoratodel Val. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Calle (lé Pizarro, 17, Madrid. 2 pesetas. 
, September 30. 
Africa. Pablo'de Alzola. 
The Natural Productions of Spain. Continuation. A. de Segovia y Corrales. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustréerd Maandschrift.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great 
= Russell Street. 1s. 8d. October. 
H. D. Kruseman van Elten, Artist and Engraver. H. M. Krabbé. 
Maestricht. A. L. Koster. 
“Out of Work.” From a Hygienic Standpoint. J. W. Deknatel. 
De Gids.—Luzac and Co. 3s. October. 


Our Rhymes. I. G. J. Boekenoogen. 
The State Archives. Jhr. Mr. T. Van Riemsidijk. 


October 28. © 
Condorcet. M. Robinet. 
Soldiers’ Diseases. A. Marvaud. 
The Superstitions of the Malagasy. L. Perrier. 
Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris, 1 fr. 50, O-tober. 
The Death of Benoit Malon. Adrien Veber. . 
Sociological Laws. Dr. Julien Pioger. 
The —_" of the Trades Unions, ani the Belfast Congress. Georges 
Ghisler.’ 
The Blackguardism of Socialist Revolutionaries! Dr. A. Delon. 


Revue du Vingtiéme Siécle.—7, Koblenberg, Bile. 1 fr. 25 c. 
October 20. 
The Colmar Club. Continued. P. Kaltenbach. 


Université Catholique.—25, rue du Plat, Lyon. 20 fr. per ann. Oct. 15. 

The National Council of 1811. Mgr. Ricard. 

Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Renaissance in England. Continue. 
Comte J. Grabinski. 

Janssen, Continued. Pastor, 


MAGAZINES. 


Industrial Training at Naples. Prof. S. Chiaia, 
Agrarian Syndicates. E. Capuano. 


La Rassegna Rastengle.-Vie aed Pace, 2, Florence. 30 live per annum. 
ctober 1. 
On the Rio della Plata. Conclusion. A. Scalabrini. 
The Gortyna Laws and Recent Studies in Cretan Antiquity. Serafino Ricci. 
Court and Society in Turin from the Middle of the 1i*" Century to the Begir 
ning of the 18th. G. Claretta. 
The Government and Civil Marriage Proceure, 
October 16. 
The Teaching of Religion in the Catholic Colleges. Carlo Calzi. 
Co-cperation in Agriculture. P. Manassei. 
Court and Society in Turin in the 16th and 17th Centuries. Continue 
G. Claretta. 
Is there an Obstacle to the Formation of a Conservative Party ? R. Corniani. 


Rivista Marittima.—Tipografia aS Sees Rome. 25 lire per annum. 
<tober. 

Ships’ Armour. 37 figs. Chief Constructor R. Bettini. 

Electro-Magnetic Relations betweewWcertain Cosmic, ‘Telluric, and Atmospheri «! 
Phenomena. 8 figs. Professor Busin. 

A Formula for Calculating the Mean Indicated Power of Ships’ Engines. 
A. Perroni. 

Soap Water for, Calming the Waves of the Sea. 


MAGAZINES. 
October 15. 


The Meistersinger. Rafael Mitjana. 
Africa. Continuation. Pablo de Alzola. 
The Natural Productions of Spain. Continuation. A. de Segovia y Corrales. 


Revista General de Marina.—Deposito Hidrogrifico, Madrid. 20 pesetas 
per annum. October. 

The French Naval Manceuvres. 

The Length*of Modern Ordnance. 

Short Guns. 

Vocabulary of Powders and Explosives. 

Tho Grand Canaries, 

The Adaptation of Merchant Steamers as Auxiliary Cruisers, 

The Preparation and Employment of Steel for Guus, 


MAGAZINES. 


Ibsen’s ‘* Peer Gynt.” Dr. R. C. Boer. 
The Babis. Prof. M. J. de Goeje. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co. 1s. 64. October. 
The Present Phase of the Electoral Reform Question. J. A. van Gilse. 
The Stumbling-Block Between England and the Transvaal. W. [. 
Andriessen, ; 
The — of the Financial Position of Our Communities, M. L 
utten, 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


’ Dagny.—Fredtik-Bremer Society, Stockholm. 4 kr. per annum. No. 6. 
Camilla Collett. Esselde. 
Women-Students in Switzerland. Lydia Wahlstrim. 
** Woman in Swedish Literature.” M. C. . 
Danskeren.—Jungersen, Nygird and Schréder, Kolding. 
8 kr. perannum. October. 
Sketches from North-Zealand. 1. Schriider. 
Stanley’s Last Travels. II. and ILI. S. N. Monritsen. 
Hemat.—Y.W.C.A., Stockholm. 2kr. per annum. October. 

Frances E.‘ Willard. ‘ 

Idun.—Frithiof Hellberg, Stockholm. 8 kr. per annum, No. 42. (305.) 
Madame Melba and Madame Sembrich. With Portraits, 
The Study of Foreign Languages. Pussic. 








Nyt Tidskrift.—De Tusen Hjem’s Forlag, Christiania. 8 kr. per annum, 
No. 9. 
Jon Tro. Knut Hamsun. 
Jay Gould. Sigurd Ibsen. 
Why do we Resemble our Parents? Sophus Torup. 
Zola’s Theology. Chr. Collin. 
Nordisk Tidskrift.—Letterstedt Society, Stockholm. 10 kr. per annum. 
10. 5 


oO. 
Norway’s Stave-Churches. F. Meldahl. 
Samtiden.—Gerhard Gran, Bergen. 5 kr. per annum. October. 
The Influence of Determination on Morality and Religion, J. Parr, 
Walt Whitman. H. Tambs Lyche, 
Lawrence Oliphant. I. Veyrac. 
Lombroso on Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts.”” 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index 








Natural Science. 














A.C.Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. F. L N. Se. 

A. J.P. American Journal of Politics. F. R. Fortnightly Review. N. N. Nature Notes. 

A. R. Andover Review. F. Forum. Naut. M. Nautical Magazine. 

A. A.P.S. Annals of the American Acalemy of ™ » Ea Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. N. E. M. New England Magazine 
Political and Social Science. ; M. Gentleman’s Magazine. New Kt New Review. 

Ant. Antiquary. @ J. Geographical Journal. New W New World. 

Arch. R. Architectural RezorJ. G. 0. P. — Girl’s Own Paper. N. H. Newbery House Magazine. 

A. Arena. e G. W. Good Words. B..& Nineteenth Century. 

Arg. Argosy. G. T. Great Thoughts. N. A. R. North American Keview. 

As. Asclepiad. Harp Harper’s Magazine. 0. C. Our Celebrities. 

A.Q. Asiatic Quarterly. Hom. R. Homiletic Review. O. D. 

Ata. Atalanta. E Idler. 0. 

A.M.% Atlantic Monthly. I. L. Index Library. P. E. } 

Bank. Bankers’ Magaziue. 2. 3 International Journal of Ethi-s. P.M. M 

Bel. M Belford’s Monthly. I. R. Investors’ Review. Phil. R 

Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. Ir. E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Ra Bes wre. 

B.T. J. Board of Trade Journal. Ir. M. Irish Monthly. P. R. 1 Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

Bkman. Bookman. Jew. Q Jewish Quarterly. P.M. Q. Primitive Meth t Quarterly Review. 

C.P.G. Cabinet Portrait Gallery. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Psy. R Proceedings of t «ciety fur Psychical 

Cal. R. Calcutta Review. J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy. Research. 

C.I. M. Californian Illustrated Magaziue. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Q.J.Econ, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

C.F. M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J.R. A.S, Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Q. KR. (juarterly Review. 

C.8. J.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal. J.R.C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Q. I 

Cc. W. Catholic World. Jur. R. Juridical Review. KR. RR of Reviews. 

Cc. M. Century Magazine. k. 0 King’s Own. Rel 

C. J. Chambers’s Journal. Kk. Knowledge. R. Cc. hes 

Char. R. Charities Review. L. H. Leisure Hour. St. N. 

Chaut. Chautauquan. Libr Library. Se. A. 

Ch.Mis.I. Church Missionary Intelligen-er. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Scots. 

Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. L. Q. London Quarterly. 1 Magaziue. 

C. R. Contemporary Review. Long. Longman’s Magazine. 

Cc Cornhill. Luc Lucifer. 

Cos. Cosmopolitan. Lud. M. Ludgate Monthly. 

Crit. R. Critical Review. Ly. Lyceum. 

D. R. Dublin Review. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. nday 

Econ. J. Economic Journal. Med. M. Medical Magazine. Sunday Magaziue. 

Keon. R. Economic Review. M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. Temple Bar. 

E. R. Edinburgh Review. M.E Merry England. ‘Theatre. 

Ed, R. A. Educational Review, Ameri-a. Mind Mind. Phi 

Kd. R, L. Educational Review, London, Mis. R Missionary Review of the Wor! L. Unit ice Mazazin 

Eng. M. Engineering Magazine. Mod, R Modern Review. Westminster Revie 

K. Hl. English Historical Review. Mon Monist. Yale Revie 

K. I. English Illustrated Magazine. M. Month. Young Ma 

Ex. Expositor. M. P. Monthly Packet. You Woma 


Ex. T. Expository Times. 


Adams, Sarah Flower, J. € 
Advertisement Nuisance, W. 


Aftica, (see also under Rintous} 


Prospects of Africa’s Settlement by Whites, Dr. Carl ~ ou, F, Oct. 
The Re-Partition of Africa, E1ward Bond on, 


The British East Africa Company, Gen 
Nov. 


Mashonaland, Wm. Greswell on, Nat'R, Nov. 


—“ Y W, Nov. 
H. Lecky. and Chena: New R, Nov. 


Md S M, Nov. 
B. Kembull on, F R, 


Mas}onaland and Its People, J. T. Bent on, C R, Nov. 
The Konde ¢ ee Rev. Dr. Merensky on, G@ J, Oct. 


South Africa, Rev. R. Culley on, M, Nov. 


Notes of a Journey in South Africa, by J. B. Don, Scot G M, Oct. 
¥ =e hicago Congress o ‘a Mis R, Nov., 


P. Noble on, OD, ¢ 


iacaaae to a New Crusai 94 = Herbert Ward, E I, Nov. 
Agnostic ‘ism, Wm. Maccall on, Mon, Oct. 
Agriculture, (see also Contents of the Journal of the Royal 


Society 


The Future of British Agriculture, L Q, Oct. 
American History, (see also under Civil War): 
The Bacon Revolt of 1676, A. G. Bradley on, 
American Language, T. B. Russell on, @ M, Nov. 


Mace, Nov. 


National Review. 


an Agitation, Salik Effendi « » New R, No 
(see also Contents of the / t i Vou roines): 
Can Europe afford Her Armies ? by Sir (. Dilke, N A R, Oct. 


The Selection of Army ¢ 


)ffi-ers, 


by W. ' S-oo 
Che Subaltern in India a Hundre! Years Ago, C, Nov. 
The National Guard of Pennsylva 





nia, Capt. ¢ 4. Booth on, 0, Nov. 


Arnold, Sir Edwin, on Aspects of Life, Long, > 
Arts and Crafts: 
Printing of Cottons, Silks, and Velve Kk. I Ata, Nov 
Asia: England and France in Asia, I ( NC, N 
Astronomy : 
The Tints of Lunar Plains, A. C. , K, N . 
Lexell’s Comet, W. T. Lynn « 
The Wonderful New Star of 139: 2, E. S. 1] ‘ F, 0 
Austen, Jane, The Domestic Nove i I J Austen, E 


Garrett on, Ata, Nov. 


Agricullural Australia: 


The Australian Crisis an | its Le 
The Influence «fGeographbical Pos 


Natives, E. Favenc ou, G J 


ns, by R. H. L. Palgrave. Bank, Nov. 
sition on the Development of the Australian 
» xt. 


American Literature: 
A Group of Army Authors, C. C. Bateman ou, C I M, Oct. 
Literary Emanc ipation in the W est, Hamlin Garland on, F, Oct 
Anarchists: Judge Gary and the Chicago Anarchists, M. M. Trumbul lon, A, 


Anthropology at the World’s Fair, by W. K. Moorehead, N A R, Oct. 
Appolinarius of Laodicea, Ch Q, Oct. 
Arbitration, see under Peace Movement. 
Archeology, (see also Contents of Antiquary, Peliquar y) 

The Place of the Lak» rg 9 ge 8 eee in Britis h Archawology, by 

Prof. K. Boyd Dawkins, N Se, 

Yarrow and its Inscribed Stone, P % 3 Veitch ov, Black, Nov. 

Standing Stones and Maeshowe of Stenness, M. Speuce on, Scot R, Oct. 
7 Notes on Ancient Rome, by R. Lauciani, Cos, Oct. 

The Catacomb of St. Valentine, Rome, Rev. S. Baring-Gould on, N H, Nov. 
Architecture, (see also Contents of Architectural Record) : 

Lack of Originality in Architecture, Prof. R. Sturgis on, Eng M, Oct. 
Arctic Seas and Arctic Exploration : 

Lieut. Peary’s Arctic Work, C. C. Adams on, G J, ¢ 


The North Polar Basin, H. Seebohm on, G J, Oct. ; “Scot G M, Oct. 











The Great Barrier Reef of Australia, E R, © 
talliol College, see under Universities, Jowett (B 
Baptists: What Makes a Baptist? by Rev. I. L. 1, Chaut, Oct. 
Becket, Thomas, An Episo:le in His Life, Car les on, Mae, Nov 
Behring Sea Seal Dispute, Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard > Bis nck. No 
Benson, E. F., on the Writing of ** Doto,” Intervi hk. Bi athwayt, 
Bkman, Nov. i 
Bible and Biblical Criticism, (see also under Church and Christianity, and Con- 
tents of Critical Review, Expositor, Expository Times, Presbylerian and 
Reformed Review, Thinker 
Miracles and Christian Theism, R. Bryant on, P M Q, Oct. 


The Earliest Ages of Hebrew History, Major C. Rh. Conder on, Seot R, Oct. 
Bimetallism, see under Finance. 
Rirds: The Passing of Philomel, by Ouida, P M M, N« 
Bismarck, Prince, at Friedrichsrul: : 
Kinnicutt, Eleonora, on, C M. Nov 
Whitman, Sidney, on, P M M, Nov 
Blake, William, A Phase of His Romanticism, Lucy A. Patou oa, P L, Oct. 
Boccaccio’s ‘* Decameron,” E R, Oct. 
Booth, Edwin, Wm. Bispham ov, C M, Nov. 
British Association, 1893, Scot G M, Oct. 





“ea Peele 

















Brown, Rev. A. G., Rev. J. C. Carlile on, G T, Nov. 
Browning, Robert. 

Dramatic Motive in Browning’s “ Strafford,” P L, Oct. 
Browning, Mrs., Bishop Boyd eg nh on, Sun M, Nov. 
| cepa! aha a von Sun H, N 
Ban! ie 
Burmah: In Camp rerthe the Kachins, by Col. H. E. Colvile, Serib, Nov. 
Burton, Sir Richard, E R, Oct. 

Mrs. Newton-Robinson oD, rd R, N 

“The Scented Garden” : A’ Prager Se Lady Burton, by Ellis Ethelmer, 

od R, Nov. 


Caine, Hall, interviewed, Y M, Nov. 
California as a Health Resort, P. C. Remondino on, C I M, Oct. | 
Camels as Freight-Carriers, E. Mitchell on, Eng M, Oct. 

Canada, (see also Contents of Canadian Magazine): 

Suppression of Rebellion Sh the North-West Territories, 1885, Gen. Sir F. 

iddleton on, U S M, 

French-Canadian thant bed v. W. Grey on,  M. Nov. 
Canoeing in America, L. J. Vance on, Cos, 0 
Carlyle Ae Goethe, H. S. Wilson on, 'G M, 
Castellion, Sebastian, and Religious Poleation, by Theodore Stanton, Mon, 

Oct. 


Catholic Church : 
The Southern Confederacy and the Pope, by John Bigelow, N A R, O 
Rome, the Capital of a New Republic, by F. Marion Crawford, Cos, of 
’ Faculties for Confession, Rev. John Morris on, M, Nov. 
Ceylon: January Days in Ceylon, C, Nov. 
Chairs: Some Famous Chairs, F. G. Kitton on, Str, Oct. 
Chamberlain, Joseph, and Birmingham, J. A. Stewart 0 on, Lud M, Nov. 
Charles of Spain, ig 8 ia demas of Charles the Bewitched, Maj: or M.A. S 
Hume on, G M, N 
Chat Noir Cabaret, a: Tuteener on, EI, Nov. 
Chaucer’s Women, Florence Maccum on, & Ww, Nov. 
Chautauqua, Helen M. North on, ers — 
Chicago and the World’s oat qQ R, Oct. 
Lloyd Bryce on, P M M, Nov. 
In Chicago’s Slums, by G. E. Morgan, Q,’Nov. 
The Picturesque Side of the World’s Fair, by F. H. Smith, Scrib, Nov. 
Church and Christianity, (see also under Bible, and Contents of ’Homitetic 
_ Review): * 
Apologetics, Ch Q, 0 
The Holy Catholic Church, by Canon McCormic x 2 G Oct. 
The Place of Christ in Modern Thec ology, Ch Q, 0 
Candlish, Prof. J. S., on, Crit R, Oct 
Rickaby, Rev. John, on, M, Nov. 

The Apostolical Succession, L Q, Oct. 

The Origin of a Monasticism in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, by A. 
W. Pollard, N H, Nov. 

Christianity and Roman Paganism, Prof. St. George Mivart on, N C, Nov. 

Christianity and Mahomedanism, Rev. Dr. G. Washburn on, C R, Nov. 

Church and Press, by J. T. Bune e, Nat R, Nov. 

Church of England : 

Our Disastrous Cathedral System, Rev. W. E. Dickson on, N C, Nov. 

Priest and Altar in the English Church, by Francis Peek, C R, Nov. 

Rome’s Tribute to Anglican Orders, by Rev. J. D. Breen, D R, Oct. 

AnjyEnlarged Kalendar for the Church of England, by Canon Donaldson, 

H, Nov. 
Church of the Future: 

Reunion at the Birmingham Church Congress, Rev. S. F. Smith on, M, Nov. 

The Coming Religion, B. O. Flower on, A, Oct. 

go aeyone of the Churches, John Binns on, P M Q, 0 

A Free Church for America, ‘by W. P. McKenzie, A, Oct ap 
Church of Scotland : 

The Future of the Scottish Establishment, Rev. J. E. Simpson on, R R R, 
Churches : 

St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, Rev. Dr. Hayman on, N H, Nov. 

Cistercian Settlement in England, Miss 2 M. Cooke on, E H, Oct. 
Civic Education, J. A. Fleming on, R C, Oct. 
Civil War of America: 

The Escape of the Confederate Se:retary of War, J. T. Wood on, C M, Nov. 

Classical Study: A Defence, by Prof. Jebb, New R, Nov. 

Clergy, see Cont-nts of Homiletic Review. 

Clerk, Sir John, of Penicuik, W. G. Scott-Moncrieff on, Scot R, Oct. 
Clermont, Jane, Wm. Graham on, N C, Nov. 

Clifton College, W. C. Sargent on, Lud M, Nov. 

Coal Lock-out, see under abour. 

Cobbett, William, Leslie Stephen on, New R, Nov. 

Commons, House of, Augustine Birre 1 on, Serib, Nov. 

Condition of the People: 

Cheaper Living and the Rise of Wages, Col. C. D. Wright On, 1» F, Oct. 
Congregationalism : Modern Congregational Theology, L Q, Oct. 
Colonies and Imperial Federation : 

Latest Aspects of Imperial Federation. by Marquis of Lorne, N A R, Oct. 

The Conference of Colonial Members, J. F. Hogan on, C R, Nov. 
— Father William, T, 8. Law on, E H, Oct. 

me : 

The Science of Crime, W. Raistrick on, P M Q, O. 

- The Psychology of Crime, Henry Wood on, A, Oc og 


Darwinism and Swimming, by Dr. L. Robinson, N C, Nov. 
ath We Have Known, by Lady C. M. Gaskell, L H, Nov. 
yeges, , Stephen A., Dr. Roberts on, Harp, Nov. 
ng: a Dueling in Germany, Lud M, Nov. 
Dust and F ic Ph 





, Dr. J; G@. McPherson on, K, Nov. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 





ee oe pet also under Chautauqua, Universities, and Contents of the 
ucational Review, Educational Times, Journal of Education, Kinder- 

poo Magazine, University Katension, University Extension World) : 
Is it Possible to Obtain _Help for Denominational Schools Out of the Rates ? 


h ct. 
The Free School System, Clara D. Cowell sa ff JP, Oct. 
Anomalies of Our Intermediate System, Ly, Oct. 
‘The Aim of the Kindergarten, by Frederique Sieger, Fr L, Oct. 
Co-Education in the West of America, Jane C. Sinclair on, N A R, Oct. 
Clifton College, W. C. Sargent on, Lud M, Nov. 
Winchester College, Q R, Oct. 
Private Schools for Boys, Price Collier on, Cos, Oct. 
kan se ee for Girls in France, Katharine de Forest on, Serib, Nov. 
BYP 
tow to save Egypt, by Cope Whitehouse, F R, N 
The Turks in Egypt, Major-Gen. H. F. Tyrrell on, Gal R, Oct.? 
Egyptology : Further Gleanings from the Papyri, by Prof. Mahaffy, New R, 


Electrichiy Up to Date, by A. V. Abbott, Fr L, Ot. 
Elsinore, Chas. Edwardes on, C J, Nov. 
Engineering, see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine, yg Magazine. 
Epilepsy : Bodelschwingh’s Colony for Epilepti: e Sum H, Nov. 
Ethics: Spencer’s ‘‘ Principles of Ethic 3,” Ch 
Eucharist Congress at Jerusalem, Lady Herbert , D R, Oct. 
European Outlook, Admiral Maxse on, Nat R, Nov. 
Exploration, (see also under Arctic Exploration) : 
What is left to Explore? by C. C. Adams, Chaut, Oct. 


Fiction: The Novel with a Purpose, by — Whiting, Chaut, Oct. 
Fiesolana, Grace E. Channing on, C I M, ¢ 
Finance, (see also under Politic “al Kc ag Protection, and Contents of tha 
Banker’s Magazine, and Quarterly Journal of Economics) : 
The Downfall of Certain Financial Fallacies, by D, A. Wells, F, Oct. 
Bimetallism : 
G. H. Smith on, A ; a “ ot. 
F. J. Scott on, A,J P 
Is Money a Mere © diay ? by Wm. Smart, F R, Nov. 
‘The Real Currency of Commerce. by G. S. Coe, Eng M, Oct. 
The Gamblers of the Produce Market, Ly, Oct. 
Scotch Banking, J. 8. Nicholson on, JP Econ, Sept. 
Fisheries Disputes : 
The Fur-Seal and the Award, by Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard, Black, Nov. 
Fishes and Fishing : 
Curious Breadwinners of the Deep, by C. B. Hudson, Cos, Oct. 
Line-Fishers and Beam-Trawlers, Jesse — on, Black, Nov. 
Flowers of the Market, W. J. Gordon on, L H, Nov. 
Folk-Lore, ‘see Contents of Follc-Lore. 
France : 
The Political Situation in France, Gabriel Monod on, C R, Nov. 
Occupations of Foreigners Domix ‘iled in France, B T J, Oct. 
Franco-German War: Ist March, 1871, Black, Nov. 
Frant Court, C F M, Nov. 
a on the Great and the Seven Years’ War, 
, 
Freeman, E. a at Home, D. L. Porter on, Serib, Nov. 
French Literature : The Dec radent Movement in Literature, 
Harp, Nov 
French Revolution: An Idyll during the French Revolution, J. G. Alger on, 
Scot R, Oct. 


Geography : 
What is Left to Explore, by C. C. Adams, Chaut, Ont. 
The Significance of Scottish Local Names, Prof. J. S. Blackie on, G W, Nov. 
Geology, (see also Contents of Geological Magazine, Natural Science) : 
The Ice Age and Its Work, A. R. Wallace on, F R, Nov 
The Ice Age and Post-Glacial Period, D. Gath’ Whitley on, Scot R, Oct. 
Sir W. Howorth on the Great Flood, E R, Oct 
The Making of Mountain Chains, H. G. Wells on, K, Nov. 
Germany, (see also under Franco-German War) : 
The Prussian Business Tax, J. A. Hill on, Q@ J Econ, Oct. 
Giraffes, and How to Capture ‘Them, H. A. Bry den on, ™ M M, Nov. 
Gladstone, W. E., J. MacV\ eagh on, C W, Oct. 
Gladstone, Mrs., 6. T, Nov. 
Goethe : 
Goethe’s Maxims, Mrs. Andrew Crosse on, T B, Nov. 
‘ = and Carlyle, H. S. Wilson on, G M, Nov. 
t) 
Balfour, A. J., on, Nat R, Nov. 
T., ou, Nat R, Nov. 
Speed, J. G., on, Lipp, Nov. 
Gordon, G. M., Rev. A. R. Buckland on, Sun M, — 
Gordon, Lady Marjorie, Miss Friederichs on, Y W, N 
on "Sarah, and Her Novel ‘* The Heavenly Tw ins,” F. M. Bird on, Lipp, 
NOV, 


Grenada: A Notable Island, by E. Philpotts, P M M, Nov. 


by Canon Pennington, 


A. Symons on, 


Heaven: An Episcopal View of Heaven, by Rev. R. H. Howe, N A R, Oct. * 
Hell and Eternal Punishment : 
Aionian Punishment Not Eternal, by W. E. Manley, A, Oct. 
Heredity 
ce rey Teens on Heredity and Progress, Dr. C. Lloyd Morgan on, Mon, 


r Heredity versus Evolution, by Theodore Gilman, Mon, Oct. 
Horton, Dr. R. F., Sun M, Nov. 

Hospitals : The Modern Hospital, Q R, 0 

Hugo, Victor, and “ Toute la Lyre,” by z= C. as ag NC, Nov. 
Humour, Wit, Fun, and Satire, J. R. Lowell on, C M, Nov. 
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Hymns: 
oy of Our Hymns, Rev. M. Marshall"on; R R R, Oct. 
The Scottish Paraphrases, J. C. Hadden on, Scot R, Oct. 
Hymns as Worship, by A. R. Alsop, N H, Nov. 


Ibsen as an Artist, L. Simons on, W R, Nov. 
Ice Age, see under Geology. 
Ignatius, Father, at Llanthony Abbey, R. Blathwayt on,' I, Nov. 
Imperial Federation, see under Colonies. 
Inchbald, Elizabeth, T B, Nov. 
India, (see also under Army, and Contents of Calcutta Review): 
Indian Monetary History, by J. L. Laughlin, J P Econ, Sept. 
*¢Ruseud”’: Au Indian Grievance, by Hon. Oday Pertap Sing, N C, Nov. 
The Alleged Danger in the Indian Civil Service ‘* Resolution,” DP. C. Roy 
on, W R, Nov. 
Reflections on the Way Home, by H. E. M. James, Nat R, Nov. 
Thirty Years of Shikar, by Sir E. Braddon, Binck: Nov. 
The Religious Census of India, 1891, Dr. R. N. Cust on, R R R, Oct. 
Treland : 
The Home Rule Bill : 
The Dishonoured Bill, Q R, Oct 
What Next? by J. Ki. Re Imond, N C, Nov. 
The Ireland of To-day, F R, Nov 
Anomalies of the Intermediate Sy stem of Education, Ly, Oct. 
Treland’s Industries, A. C. Tute on, Cal R, Oct. 


taly : 
The Administration and Administrative Law, H. A. D. Phillips on, Cal R, 
Oct. 
A Half-Century of Italian History, by Prof. A. Oldrini, Chaut, Oct. 
Jacobini, Mgr., Philip Hemans on, M E, Oct. 
Japan: 
‘Lhe Japanese Girl, Clement Scott on, E I, Nov. 
Professional Beauties of Japan, Helen Gr>gory-Flesher on, C I M, Oct. 
The Hairy Tribes of the Hokkaido, A. H. Savage Landor on, P M M, Nov. 
Jews: The Truth about the Jews in Spain, by M. P. Villamil, GC W, Oct. 
Journalism : 
Church and Press, by J. T. Bunce, Nat R, Nov. 
The 7imes and Mr. Buckle, by W. Roberts, G T, Nov. 
How an Evening Newspaper is Produced, by E. H. Stout, Y M, Nov. 
Experiences of a ‘‘ Ladies’ Letter” Writer, Interview with ‘‘ Madge” of 
Yruth, CS J, Nov. 
Jowett, Benjamin, the late Master of Balliol, Bkman, Nov. ; J Ed, Nov, 


Kachins, Col. H. E. Colvile on, Serib, N 

Keats, Jobn, at —— ad, Dr. Ww. Ehetien Nicoll on, Bkman, Nov. 
Kelvin, Lord, LH, Nov. 

Kindergarten, see under Education. 

Kipling, Rudyard, Verse of, Francis Adams on, F[R, Nov, 

Knill, Sir Stuart, Lord Mayor of London, Str, Oct. 


Labour : 
To Your Tents, O Israel! The Government and Labour, by the Fabian 
Society, F R, Nov. 
The Unemploye1 : 
™~ Mansion House Conference of Last Year, H. V. Toynbee on, Mae, 
Nov. 
Cheaper Living and the Rise of Wages, Col. C. D. Wright on, F, Oct. 
The Psychology of Labour and Capital, by R. Wallace, F R, Nov. 
Employers’ Liability, A. D. Provand on, N C, Nov. 
The Theory and Practice of Profit- Sharing, C W, Oct. 
Trades’ Unions, Old and New, G. F, Johnson on, P M Q, Oct 
Trade-Union Tramps, CJ, Nov. 
Coal Lock-out : 
Jeans, I. S., on, N C, Nov. 
Nash, Vaughan, on, F R, Nov. 
Olivier, Sydney, on, C R, Nov. 
Land and the Land Laws : 
The Land Question : Henry George and Herbert Spencer, " LJ Q Oct. 
Parish Councils and Allotments, Bolton King on, New R, 
The Sec curity of Copyholders in the Fifteenth and ° Bixteouth Centuries, 


E 

Langiale, Hon. Charles, Rev.‘ W. Amherst on, D R, Oct. 

Law, (see also under Land, ane Laws, and Contents of the Juridical 
Review) : 

| The eg ag Privilege of F es from Arrest and Sir T. Shirley’s 
Case, G. W. Prothero on, E H, 0: 

Lepers: A V isi to a Chinese Leper Vv iiloge, by E. T. C. Werner, G M, Oct. 

Leslie, Archangel, of Scotland, T. G. Law on, N GN Yor. 

Lightf. ot, Bishop, and the Early Roman See, Rev. D. C. Butler on, D R, Oct. 

Lincoln, Abraham, and His Nomination as i resident, H. Bromley on, Serib, 


Nov. 
Lion-Hunting : My First Lions, by H. W. Seton-Karr, C M, Nov. 
Literature, (see also under Auten Literature, Fiction, Poetry): 

Early English Literature, L Q, 0 
The Decadent Movement in L Raceoen A. Symons on, Harp, Nov? 
Local Transportation, L. M. Haupt on, Lipp, "Nov. 
London in the Season, by R. Harding Davis, Harp, Nov. 
——, 5 H. are The True Story of Evangeline, by T. B. Stephenson, 
un M, N 
Lands, Hoare of ER, Oct; P MQ, Oct. aby 
The Peerage, Q R, 0 
Lowe, Robert, as a ) A. P. Martin on, Nat R, Nov. 


MacMahon, Marshal, New R, Nov. 
Mahomedanism : 
Fa Propagation of Islam, Prof. de Harlez on, D R, Oc 
and ¥ G. Washburn on, C ft Novy 
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Maps: The Art of Topographic Mapping, A. Winslow on, Eng M, Oct. 
Marriage and the Marriage Laws 
Married Women’s Property = ohne and Anglo-Norman Law; 
Florence &. Buckstaff on, A A P S, § Sept. 
The — of the Family in the United States, Rev. Dr. §.. W. Dike onj 
C R, No 
Mary of Mo ions, Edgar Fawcett on, Cos, Oct. 
Mashonaland, see under Africa. 
Medieval Manor, EK. P. Cheyney on, A A P S, Sept. 
Medicine, (see also Contents of Medical Magazine, Provincial Medicat 
Journal): 
Medical Etiquette, Quacks, and Secret Remedies, Dr. E. Hart on, F, Oct. 
Dr. Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son on Medicine as a Career, long. Nov. 
How to Earn a Living as a Doctor, by Miss Billington, Y W, Nov. 
Memory: Marvels of Memory, G. St. Clair on, C F M, Nov. 
Meredith, George, Anne W, Lathrop on, I, Nov, 
Methodism : 
Methodist Agitation of 1835, L Q, Oct. 
Methodism in Scotland, R. Hind on, P M Q, Oct. 
Microscopy, see Contents ‘of Journal of Microscopy. 
Miners as They Really Are, Interview with Thomas Burt, Cc S J, Nov. 
Miners’ Lock-out, see under Labour. 
Missions, (see also Contents uf Church Missionary Intelligencer, Missionary 
Review of the World) : 
The Congo State as a Factor in the Redemption of Africa, by J. A. Kasson, 
O D, Oct. 
Moliére: What was Tartuffe? by H. ~y Kingsley, Black, Nov, 
Montaigne, E. H. Barker on, T B, N 
Moore, “Mrs. Bloomfi ld, .- dward Poe ‘on, Mod R, Nov. 
Morris, Rev. — Rev. . F. Clarke on, a Nov. 
Mustagh Mts., W. M, C ide ay on, G J, Oct. 


Napoleon i= 
‘taking Napoleon to St. Helena, by J. R. Glover,"C M, Nov. 
Napoleon and English ¢ oy i H. Rose on, E H, Oct. 
Napoleon and Alexauder, Q R 
National Life and C haracter : Fie Sai -ast of Mr. Pearson, E R, Oct. 
Natural History, (see also Contents of Natural Science, Nature-Lover) t ¢ 
In Summer Heat, C, Nov. 
Navies 
The Command of the Sea, QR, 0 
The Battle-ship of the F uture, jo ‘olomb on, N A R, 0: 
The Outer Hebrides as . — ruiting,Ground for the Navy, (4 Com. Hon, 
H. N. Shore, U S M, 
Present De aeeadlinet nited States Navy, H. L. Swinburne on, US M, 
Nov. 
New Orleans, @. W. Cable on, St. N, Nov. 
New York City : 
The Wealth of New York, T. F. Gilroy ou, N A R, Oct. 
Fifth Avenue, Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer on, C M, Nov. 
Newport: Old Newport, O. Tiffany on, Cos, Oct. 
North Sea, (ieographical Evolution of, A. J. Jukes-Browne on, C R, Nov. 
Norway: 
Village Life in Norway, H. H. Boyesen on, Chaut, Oct. 
Bremen to Christiania, by Bishop Vincent, Chaut, Oct. 


Ohrwalder, Father, and His Captivity, Miss E. M. Clerke on, D R, Octs 
Oklahoma: An Indian Commonwealth, R. W. McAdam on, Harp, Nov, 


Pain, Barry, interviewed by R. ane. G T, Nov. 
Papyrus Piant, Georg Ebers on, Cos, 0 
Paraguay: *‘ New Australia: ” Ctinmnhels Work at the Antipodes, A. J} 
Rose-Soley ou, Ww R, Nov. 
Parish Councils Bill, Ch Q, Oct. 
Buckland, Rev. A. R., and Others, on, R C,"Octs 
Carpenter, Bis ~~ Boyd, on, C R, Nov. 
Fowle, Rev. T. , on, Nat R, Nev. 
Montagu, Hon. I Scott, on, Nat R, Nov. 
Parish Councils and Allotments, Bolton King on, New R, N 
Parliamentary, (see also under Commons (House of), Lords aoe of), Ireland, 
Labour) : 
Party Manceuvres versus Public Opinions, E R, Oct. 
In Cabinet Council, by H. D. Traill, Nat R, Nov. 
The Appeal to the People, by C. B. Roylance-Kent, Mac, Nove 
Coalitions, Q R, Oct.: 
The Partiamentary Privilege of — from Arrest and Sir T. Shirley’s 
Case, G. W. Prothero ov, E 
Pater, Walter, on Apollo in Maske; Prior Saint-Jean, Harp, Nov. 
Pauperism and the Poor - aw : The English Poor Law and Old Age, Rev. J. F, 
Wilkinson on, C R, Nov. 
Peace Movement : : z 
. The Tendency toward the Disarmament of Civilised Nations, J. M. Beck on, 
P, Oct. 
Should War be Abolished? A J P,' Oct. 
ale) ¥. “ag Coudert on, Harp, Nov. 
Peerage, QR. 
Pepys, haath Karly Life of, C. H. Firth on, Mae, Nov. 
Persia: From Tabreez to Ispaban, by E. L. Ww eeks, Harp, No¥ | 
Philosophy and Metaphysics, see Contents of Mind, Monist. 
Photography, see Contents of Wilson’s Photographic ns 
Physiography, Teaching of, Prince Krapotkin on, G J, Oct. 
Piatt, Col. Donn, Rev. 8. B. Hedges on, C W, Oct. 
Poetry : Contemporary Poets and Versifiers, E R, Oct? 
Three Poets of the Younger Generation, L Q, Oct 
Poisoning : Can Chemical Analysis Convict Poisoners ? by Prof. R. 0. Doremus,; 
F, Oct. 
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Police, American and Foreign, W. H. Garrison on, Fr L, Oct. 
Political Economy, (see also under Finance, Labour, and Contents of Quarterly 


“* Journal of Economics) : 
Me Ingalls and Political Economy, W. J. SHE on, A, Oct. 
os The Sanctuary of New Pompeii, Rev. T. W.S8. Jones on, Sun H, 


Pomponazzi, Pietro, A Sceptic of: the Renaissance, Q R, Oct 

Post : The Universal Postal Union, C. J. Willdey on, U S M, N 

a! Preparations for the Second Prayer-Book of Edward: Vi, Ch Q,° 
t. 


Presbyterianism, see Contents of Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Proctor, Richard A., Astronomer, Rev. H. MacQueary on, A, Oct. 
Profit-Sharing, see under Labour. 
Protection and Free Trade : 

Commercial Treaty between Great Britain and Spain, B T J, Oct. 

The Duties on W A and Woollens, F. W. Taussig on, Q J Econ, Oct. 
Psychical Research, see Contents of Borderland. 
Psychology, see Contents of Mind, Monist. 


Race Problems of America : 
The Ultimate Solution of the Negro Problem, = W. A. Curtis, A J P, Oct. 
The Black Shadow in the South, by Bishop A. G. Haygood, F, Oct. 
Have the Negroes Too Much Liberty? by C. H. Smith, F, Oct. 
Oklahoma: An Indian Commonwealth, R. W. McAdam on, Harp, Nov. 
Racing and the Turf: Our Sporting Zadkiels, by Rev. J. W. Horsley, New R, 
ov. 
Referendum, C, B. Roylance-Kenton, Mac, a 
Rejected Princesses, Eleanor Lewis on, Cos, Oct. 
Religion and the London School Board, Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley on, N C, Nov. 
Religious Instruction in England ‘during ag Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
nturies, Rev. F. A. Gasquet on, D R, 
= of the Churches, see under Church of = Future. 
Rochechouart, Gen., Memoirs of, E R, Oct. 
Roland, Mdme., Ida M. Tarbell on, Serib, Nov. 
Roman Archeology, see under Archawology. 


Rousseau, Mac, Nov. 
Rural Life: Girls Who Work in the Fields, G O P, Nov. 
Ruskin, Jobn, 
Dawson, W. J., on, Y ooh Nov. 
Yooll, H., on, P M Q, 0. 
Two Letters from Riekin, Y M, Nov 
Russia: The Meaning of the Russian aie. by’ Karl Blind, Scot R, Oct. 
Russia, Emperor Alexander of, and Napoleon, Q R, Oct. 
Russia in Asia: The Trade of Siberia, BT J, Oct. 


Sandeau, Jules, P M M, N: 
Sanitation and Public Health ; A National —_— of Health for Ameri-a, 
W. W. chap gh =, AAPS, Sept. 
Saphir, Adolph, G@ W. 
Savage Habits and tend Lady Cook on, W R, Nov. 
Scheele, Carl Wilhelm, Prof. Thorpe oa, F R, Nov 
School Board of London and Religion, Hon. E. Conléhs Stanley on, N C, Nov. 
Scotland, (see also under Church of Scotland, 2 eK e 
= Significance of Scottish Local Names, Prof. J. 8. Blackie on, G W, 


ov. 
a! ah Mineral Resources, B T J, Oct. 


Gentle WI Will, Our Fellow, by F. G. Fleay, P L, 0 
The Supernatural i in Shakespeare, Annie R. W: all _ P L, 0.t. 
Sherbrooke, Lord, L Q, 0. 
Shi ping, (see also Comtents of the Nautical Review) : 
‘he Litest of Subsidies in Shipping, T. Rhodes on, Eng M, Oct. 
The Past and Present of Lloyd’s, R. Derechef on, E I, Nov 
The Cunard American Liners, Rev. R. Shindler on, Zz 9, ‘er 
The Sea: Wrecks and Salvage, D. Owen on, W R, N 





Pa Shropshire : A Ramble through Shropshire, by R. 0. Allsop, E I, Nov. 


England and France in Asia, Sir Lepel Griffin on, N C, Nov. 
Urgency in Siam, Henry Norman on, C R, Nov. 
A Page of Siamese History, by J. Carmichael, Cal R, Oct. 
How the French First Came into Siam, by E. P. Thompson, 4 M, N 
Fiance and Siam, Major-Geu. A. R. MacMahon on, & S M, Nov. 
Recent Progress in Siam, J. B. Breuer on, Eng M, Oct. 
Siberia, see under Russia in Asia. . 
Sinclar, aE TF a Roe Rev. a6 Barraclough on, K 0, Nov 
Social: e West of America becoming Socialistic ? c; 
C. 8 Gleel, F, Ot g Socialisti by F. B. Tracy and 
mca Old Songs and New Saws, by Mrs. Lynn Linton, C J, Nov. 


esesnorcial Treaty between Great Britain and Spain, B T J, Oct. 
“ry — of Spain in the Sixteenth Century, B. Moses on, 
‘on, Sep 
Spencer, Herbert, and His ‘‘ Principles of Ethics,” Ch Q, O-t. 
48 The ga Season at Sandringham, E I, gna 
ruel Sports, H. S. Salt on, W R, Nov. 
Pi Types, Sun M, Nov. 
Sugar Industry of the Netherlands, BT J 
Sumatra: Deli, in Sumatra, by R. W. mh "Bastwick, F R, Nov. 
Sunday : What Is It Worth to Labour? by Rev. J. Cook, O D, Oct. 
Swimming: Darwinism and Swimming, by Dr. L. Robinson, N C, Nov. 


THe Revaiw 





oF REVIEWS. 


Symonds, J. A., and His Life in the Swiss Highlands, L Q, Oct. 
Syria: The Coast of Syria, Wm. Wright on, Sun M, Nov. 


Taxation : Curiosities of Taxation, M. Q. Holyoake on, T B, Nov. 
‘Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 
Intemperance : The Evil and the Remedy, Rev. J. M. Cleary on, C W, Ot. 
Temperance and the Social Question, by Rev. J. = DR, Oct. 
The Saloon as a Club, by T. M. Gilmore, N A R, Oct. 
Theatres and the Drama, (see also Contents of Theatre) : 
The Revival of the Drama, Frederic Harrison on, i . ~ 
Two Dramatic Revolutions, by Clement Scott, N A R 
Is the Theatre growing Less Popular? by W. Dav Soothe radians and W. 
Courtney, P M M, Nov. 
How a Play is Produced, by A. Hornblow, Fr ag 
Dramatic Criticism, W. ‘L: Courtney on, ¢ R, N 
Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Thread and Its Manufacture, H. eames on, G W, Nov. 
‘Tibet: A Hermit Nation, Cc JN 
Totteridge: A Hertfordshire V illage, John Weites on, G W, Nov. 
Tramping with Tramps, by J. Flynt, C M, N 
Turkey : Riders in Turkey, Col. T. A A. Dodge *, Harp, Nov. 


Unemployed, see under Labour. 

United States, (— also under Race Problems, Education, Sanitation, Civil War, 
American History, Armies, Navies, New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Oklahoma, California) : 

First State Constitutions, W. C. Morey ae AAPS, Sept. 

Congress at Work, by E. P. Lee, A J P, 0. 

Rise and Doom of the Populist Party, by F. ‘B. Trac oy, F, Oct. 

The True Significance of Western Unrest, by C. 8. Gleed, F, Oct. 

Has the Republican Party a Future ? by KR. H. McDonald, jun., C I M, Oct. 

Public Business and the Right to Steal, I. L. Rice on, F, "Oc t. 

The Business Outlook, by C. G. Wilson and others, N A R, O.t. 

A Ready Fivancial Relief, by W. H. Van Arnum, A, Uct. 

Gold Liabilities of the Treasury, Bank, Nov. 

Silver or Fiat Money, by A. J. Warner, A, Oct. 

Has the Standard Gold Dollar Appreciated? by S. Newcomb, J P Econ, 
Sept. 

Silver Debate of 1890, by R. F. Hoscie, J P Econ, Sept. 

No Silver Grievance Exists, by F. P. Powers, J P Econ, Sept. 

Forthcoming Legislation on the Tariff, B. McMillin and Others on, N A R, 


ct. 
The Problem of the Family in the United States, Rev. Dr. S. W. Dike on, 
CR, Nov. 
The South is American, by J. W. Caldwell, A, Oct. 
The Peons of the South, G. K. Holmes on, A APS, Sept. 
Along the Bayou Tec she, by W. T. Smedley, Harp, Nov. 
The Arid Region in the West, R. J. Hinton on, A, October. 
Universities : 
Reminiscences of Balliol College, by Andrew Lang, E J, Nov. 
German Universities at the World’s Fair, Dr. Paul Carus on, Mon, 0.t. 


Mad! Mythology, QR, Oct. 
oluntee 
The Hansiurste Artillery Company, Lud M, Nov. 
Volunteer Movement under Pitt, Lieut. A. L. Morant on, US M, Nov. 


Wace and His Authorities for the Battle of Hastings, J. H. Round oa, E H, 0.t. 
bad oe - under Peace Movement. 
a G., in the yy of Rome, » Oct., » Oe » OK 
Peter Bayne on, Crit R, 0 a re 
Warwick Castle, Edwin ity = ‘on, Ata, Nov. 
bana: Poison in the Cup: The Contamination of Water, by N. E. Yorke- 
avies, G M, Nov. 
Webb, Sidney, A Scientific Socialist in London, Miss F. E. Willard on, O D, 


ct. 5 
Wedderburn, David, A Scottish Merchant of the Sixteenth Century, Scot R, 


Weimore, Frederick, Sir G. Douglas on, Bkman, Nov. 
Whitman’s Artistic Atheism, H. L. Traubel on, P L, Oct. 
Willard, Emma, the Pioneer in the Higher Education of Women, Eliz. C. 
Stanton on, W R, Nov. 
Winchester College, QR, Oct. 
‘* Winter, John Strange, ys (Mrs. Stannard), on Her First Book, I, Nov 
Women, (see also under Marriage, Journalism, Education, and Contents of 
Englishwoman’s Review, Young Woman): 
a ee against Woman’s Suffrage Answered, by Mdme. Salés, Mod R, 
British Women and Local Government, by Lord —. 
The Tyranny of the Kitchen, by Mrs. Shaler, NAR = =— 
iy Life and Physical Deterioration, by oe %. Edsoa, N AR, 


Women and the World, by Bertha M. Rickoff, N A R. Oct. 

Woman's Sphere in Art, a, Ferrero on, New R, Nov. 
on: a Mod R, N 

00 e Duties on Wool aad ‘W oollens, F. W. Taussig on, .t. 
Wynne, Frances, Mrs, Hinkson on, Long, N Nov. , euibeceunditin 


Tae! Science and Sport in Model Yachting, F. R. Burton on, Eng M, 
Yarrow and its Ins:ribei Stone, Prof. Veitch on, Black, Nov. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS GRANDCHILD DOROTHY. 


(From a photograph taken at Hawarden on October 13, 1893, by Messrs. Valentine and Sons.) 
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